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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 



OF 



CHARLES LAMB. 



Charles Lamb was born in the Temple, in February, 1775. 
*' Tfis my poor birth-day,'' says a letter of his we have lying 
before ud, dated the 1 1th of February. The day will be rich 
hereafter to the lovers of wit and true genius. The pjace of 
his birth had greatly to do with his personal tastes in after life. 
Every one ^ho has read " John Woodvil" cannot fail to have 
been struck (as in that loveliest of passages on the ^^ sports of 
the forest") with its exquisite sense of rural beauty and ima- 
gery. But Mr. Lamb's affection nevertheless turned downwards. 
Born under the shadow of St. Dunstan's steeple, he retained 
his love for it, and for the neighbouring town-streets, to the 
last ; and to the last he f oved the very smoke of London, be- 
cause, as he said, it had been the medium most familiar to his 
vision. Anything, in truth, once felt, he never wished to change. 
When hemade any alteration in his lodgings, the thing sadly 
^liscomposed him. His household gods, as he would say, planted 
a terrible fixed foot. 

This early habit, however, and this hatred of change, were 
not the only sources of his attachment to London, and to London 
streets. A sort of melancholy was often the soyrce of Mr..< 
Lamb's humour— a melancholy which, indeed, aliQo^t.ijisi^r . 
fiibly dashed his merriest writings — which used, to thri)w 'oiitt 
into still more delicate relief the subtleties oJ his wit;ahd faij5y,V/; 
and which' made his very jests to *' scald Kke tears." ;;In^Londi)n • 
there was some remedy for this, when it threatened* to over-v^; 
master him. ** Often," he said, ** when I have felt a weariness ' 
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or distaste at home, have I rushed out into her crowded Stran^^ 
and fed my humour, till tears have wetted my cheek for unutter- 
able sympathies with the multitudinous moving picture, which 
she never fails to present at iadl hours, like the scenes of a shift- 
ing p^amifide.*' TUs is a grtat Md wtae i^mpfe fof svch as^ 
may be similarly afiSicted. 

Mr. Lamb's earliest associates in London were Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, Charles Lloyd, and others, who "called 
Admiral Burney friend.'^ They used to assemble weekly at 
Burney's house, at tkt Qoeen^s Gate, 4a chat and play whist; 
or they would meet to discuss supper, and the hopes of the world,, 
at the Old Salutation Tavern. Thi^ was the "***** * Inn," 
to which Mr. Lamb makes so afTectiodate a reference in the 
dedication of his poems to Cpleri^ge ; this wa» the immoital 
tavern , and these were the '' old suppers in delightful yeam," 
where he used to s»y Coleridge first kindled in hint, if not the 
power, yet the love of poetry, and beauty, and kindliness v,—^ 
quoting , with true enthusiasm, 

^okeattkeMcnuM&r* 

Life was thei^, indeed, fresh to them all, and topics cxhaustlesa; 
but yet there was one preferred before all others^ because it 
included all. Mr. Lamb once reminded Southey of it ia a letter 
which was written in answer to a reproach the Poet Laureate 
should have spared his old friend. He speaks of Coleridge,-— - 
^^ the same to me still as in those old evening, when we used to 
sit and speculate (do you remember them^ Sir?) at our oU 
tavern, upon Pantisocracy and golden days to come oa 
earth." 

Mr. Lamb was at this period, indeed from the time he quitted 
Christ's Hospital to within nine years of his death, a clerk ia 
the India House.* ^tt is scarcely pleasant to think of his constant 
labours there, when we think of the legacy of nobler writii^ off 

't^hich they may have robbed the world. What have we to da 

: ^wwithairhis 

/ -, .* 

** drops ef labour spilt 
, . r ( ' !;-: I ^^ i^o^e huge and fipired pages, 
... Which wiU sleep unelasp'd for ages. 



The .^ttiJI ^M iSftir^rBiBa th^ white ael«." * 

But we have the better reason, perhaps, to be grateful for 
what has Nevertheless been bequeathed to us. These are : — 
his poems cpUected with sefv6ral others^ aiu) dedicated to Cole* 
ridge in 1818; a tale of wonderful pathos and sweetness^ 
** Rosamund Gt^ay,'' pubKshed with '' Old Blind Margaret,'* in 
(we believe) 1'80(X; " John Wqodvil,'* a tragedy, published with 

** Fragments of Burton, in 1802; '*^Mr. H -,** a farce, acted 

$X Drury Lane in 1806; " Specimens of the- qii Dramatic 
Poets,*' with those immortal criticisms on them, which ap- 
peared in 1808; a series of noble prose papers^ including those 
on Hogarth and the tragedies of Shakspearci with several 
essays and poetical criticii^s, which were seat to the " Re* 
Sector'* in tbei year 181 1 ; the celebrated ** E$says of EHa,*' pub- 
lished between 1820 sgid 1833, at different per^ds,, in the 
•* London,** "New Monthly,^' " Blackwood's," " Englishman," 
and other Magazines, and two volumes of whicii have been 
collected and separately published; with a vast number of his 
sayings and deep-thougfated articleSf scattered about without a 
name (and yet umcoUected) in periodicals celebrated and obscure 
— ^iii miscellanies remembered and forgotten^ We find we 
have omitted in this list to mention his " Tales from Shaik- 
speare,"his "Adventures of Ulysses,'- and a v<dume unworthily 
named " Albutn Verses,"^ — inasmuch as it contained some few 
poems as fine as any that ever flowed or sported from his pen. 
His occasional theatrical criticilsm^ in the '^ £xaQiiner" should 
not be forgotten : they are exquisite, and will be recognised a 
once by any one acquainted with his style. It will startle some 
of his friend^, perhaps, to be told that he has even done such a 
thing in years long past, as write a $ort of poetical political libel 
for that distinguished journal. 

Ithe genius of Mr. Lamb as developed in these various 
Writings, takes rank with the most original of the age. As a 
critic, he atandsyiicife princeps^ inaS the subjects he handled. 

* ** Poetical Bpistle," by Procter, who repaid Lamb's affection, felt toward 
)m Id tlM iMt, HI a ttanner worthy of the heaits and the geaias of both., 
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Search Eaglish literature through, from its §rst beginnings tffl 
now, and you wffl find none like him. There isr not a criticism 
he ever wrote that does not directly tell you a numbev of 
things you had no previous notion of. In criticism he was 
indeed, in all senses of the word, " a discoverer — like Vasco 
Nunez or Magellan.^* In that very domain of literature with 
which you fancied yourself most variously and closely ac^ 
quainted, he would show you " fresh fields and {Pastures new,'' 
and these the most fruitful and delightful. For the riches he 
discovered were richer that they had lain so deep — the more 
valuable were they, when found, that they had eluded the search 
of ordinary men. 

As an Essayist, Charles Lamb will be remembered, in yea^s 
to come, with Rabelais and Montaigne, with Sir Thomas 
Browne, with Steele, and with Addison. , He unites many of 
the finest characterii^tics of these several writers. He ha^^ 
wisdom and wit of the hi^est order, exquisite humour,, a 
genuine and cordial vein of pleasantry, and the most heart- 
touching pathos. In the largest acceptation of the word he is 
a humanist— no one of the great family of authors past or pre- 
sent has shown in matters the niost important or the most trivial 
so delicate and extreme a sense of all that is human. It is the 
prevalence of this characteristic in his writings which has sub- 
jected him to occasional charges of want of imagination. This, 
however, is but half-criticism; for the matter of reproach may 
in fact be said to be his triumph. It was with a deep relish of 
Mr. Lamb's faculty that a friend of his once said — a friend, we 
may add, ever loved and admired by him through life, and 
worthy of all the love and admiration that are due to genius, 
to learning, and to virtue — it was with a fine appreciation of 
the characteristics of his geiiius in criticism that T. N. T. said, 
'^ he makes the majesties of imagination seem familiar." It is 
precisely thus with his own imagination — it eludes, the ob- 
servation of the ordin?iry reader in the very modesty of its truth, 
in its social and familiar air. His fancy as an Essayist is dis- 
tinguished by singular delicacy and tenderness; and even his 
concejts, when they occur, will generally be found to be, as 
those of liis favourite Fuller (the church historian) often are,. 
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Steeped in bintian fefling and pasiiion. The fondness he eoh- 
teiiained for Fuller, for the author of the *^ Anatomy of MeUur 
choly" and for other writers of that class, was a pure matter 
of temperament. His thoughts were always his own ; even 
when his words seem cast in the very mould of theirs, the per- 
fect originality of his thinking- is felt and acknowledged--^we 
may add,' in its superi6r> wisdom, manliness, and unaffected 
sweetness. Every, sentence in those Essays may he proved to 
be crammed full of thinking; the two volumes, which contain 
them will he multiplied, we have- no doubt, in the course of a 
few years, into aa many hundred ; for they cont^n a stock oC 
matter which ndust be ever sliggipstive tomore^active minds, and 
will surely revisit the world in^ ne^ slia)pes — an everiasting suo- 
cessiim and variety ^f ideas. Yesy and he^on the world ; fon 
is it to be asserted that because Mr. Lainh was chiefly devoted 
tOLthe past, that he may not therefore advantage the. present^ 
and help oil the fiitureP The past to lum wak not ikiere dry 
antiquity; it involved a most extensive and touching association 
of feelings and thoughts, reminding him of what we have been- 
and may be, and therefore seeining to afford a sur^ groun^ for 
lasting on than the things which are here to-day and may be 
gone to-morrow. We know of no inquisition more curious, 
no speculaticm more iQfty, than may be found in the Essays of 
Charles Laxoh. We knd:w no place' where conventional ab- 
surditiies are so 4uKttered-r— where stale evasions are so plainly 
exposed — where the barriers beiween nttmes^^and things are at 
times so thcoroughly flung ddwn. And how could it indeed be^ 
otherwise? For it is truth whidi plays upon his writingslike^ 
a genial and divine atmosphere. No need is tbece for them to- 
prove what they would be at by any formal or logical analysis, 
—they '^ feel the air of truth;" no need for him to tell the 
woi^d that this institution is wrong and that doctrine ri§^t — 
the world may gadier from hisi writings their surest guide to 
judgment in these and all other cases-^a general and honest ap- 
preciation of the humane and true. 

As a Poet, Mr. Lamb has left several things ^^ the world will 
not willingly Let die.'^ Shall we m^t mime first his pr<%e tale 
of ^^ Rosamund Gray/' wl^gh we have read a dozen tinges, as« 
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wU as iK» aouU for our team? We will mtcli thii tak 
nfpaiart die woM for iiiUN|italM jalicaoy aad pathois. Shidl 
w« iiot tr«airiire uf tM ia oar heart of hearte the eiamory of 
^^ ioliQ Woodvil,-' dPfaka whe offiniddd aiid.waa foi^veQ«**^od 
of ^0 anselie, eveiviifuiovrad Margaroi, whom miflerie^ ooQld 
BOVier aliaiiale, aor ishange of fortime ah^tko, ^om faer lover\i 
k^uriea ^< and ali^ito (die nuirst of iquriaa)" eouU not, in hia 
daya of ^hanie, whw all the world Conook him, make ier 
fifMisake^ or oease to eting with love atronger than death to her 
dear heart'e lord, lifie^ pride, aouUiODoured John! These are 
dasdned to he everiaisting ereaturea-nM>iioe known, taken to the 
flftemary for e^ier^ How exqniaite ip the tenderness with which, 
when qnestioned 4N| JohiTs neg^eot, she only tnitis amds for a 
momtot with a teoTf end afiserwar^ resumes )ier/can¥enuilioii 
Aeerfully. How suUhne is the readi of pothoa widi wUd^ 
Sir Walter Woodyil, betrayed to hia enemies ky hifi^ son, 
fareaka Us heart without uttering a single word. When die 
eharge of an imitatioil of the dder poets is hroiight against 
Charles liamfa, it is generally brought in ignorenee. ]& style, 
it is true, smaoka to us of the antique ; tasting with a gapuHie 
Beaomeirt and Fletcher flaw)ur : but tids was because his n^y 
of thinking ^as 19&e ^irs ; diore is no imitafion in it, setting 
aside the oeoasional tndfdgenqe of his love for them, which we 
an fed to be ddigl^ttL We oonld fiukiey their loving him just 
indie samc^ay, because he iived^in precisely that world 'of 
thoui^t whioh was cyefiy theirs, and which changes net wHh 
the alterations of age or style, but is everlasting, and ohMi^Ba 
never. Mr. Hazlitt teBs a story of a rural description out of 
'f John Wopdfd,'^' quoted anonymously in a ipodern hook, 
meeting the eye of Mr. Qodwin, who wfts stt struck with the 
beauty of the passage, and with a eoeseiouaBess of having seen 
it befol«) that he was uneasy dll he could recollect where, and 
after hunting 19 vain for it in Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and odier not un^keiy places, m^ to Mr. Lamb te. 
know if he could help him to the author^ We should ha^na 
reoonunraded him m his search to look oak for a higher sort of 
Heywood, seme one between Heyweod and Fletdier, When 
the dury of pop^arity for these great vifritefa shaU eome ffomid 



agiuo, Mf, Lamb'd poetry will be popular too. His miiiop 
piee«B are full of ddicaey and wit, and read oceasionaUy like 
one of hisEasays. 

But it was not as a Critic, it was not as an Essayist, it was ool 
as a Poet, fervently is we entertaiAed for him in tkese eharacters 
the adioiration we have poorly endeayoiired to express — ^it is 
not in any of diese that we felt towards hjms the strosi^est feel** 
tag of devotion — wie loved rsa man« He was the most entirely 
delightful person we have ever IpMiwou He bad no affeetatios, 
«o assmnptioii^ 90 fus$» noeant, nolhhig to make faka otherwisii 
diait deli^itful; His very foibles, as is remarked in a reooot 
publication, we^e for the most part s6 small, and were engrafted 
so euriou^ly upon a Strang origiaal mind, that we woidd scaroely 
have desired tbem away. They w€Hpe a mri of frelnwork, wUeh 
l^ in h|^t, and showed the £t>rm and order of his chaiattor. 
They bad their origiu iu weakness of system chicly; and thai 
which we have heard by tbe.unthinki^tg condemned as wtlfolt 
in terms of severe reproach, was in ^ iurst instance nothing 
but »for^ resort to aid that might serve ^ raise his spirits in 
society to what wm uo more thaa the ordmary pitch of all around 
him without it, Never should the ns^ival temp^famehl against 
which Mr* Lamb bad to abruggle be forgotten 1^ those who aro 
Irft to speak of his habite and olMiraGter. Of lA the great and 
peculiar 9orrow<» he wi^s foted to ex^rienee <farpugh life (and 
there wf re mapy to which evw an iHiMaoia may not here be 
made, and for whiqb iiearly his ^hol^ eiusA^ioe was oflfered as a 
wilUng and demoted sacrifice)^ Ihe sorrows with which he waa 
bom wexethegraateatof all.' His frieoda, whom he delighted 
by bis wit, and enriched hy hig mora semus. talkj never knew 
the whole.price he paid for tb^>se homrs of mml^^hywmtimi, 
" Aeeder,'* he once said iu a paper which, with 9ome dash of 
fiction, coAveyed his sa^tot personal etsfMsmnoe, ^^Beader, i£ 
you are gifted with,Berves like mine, i^reto any character bw^ 
that of a wit. Wheo you fi^d a tiokiijaig rehab upon yo^r tongue 
dinposiog you to that sort of conver^atioa^ eeipeeiaHy if you find 
a preternatural flow oCideaa setting in upon you at thecsght oC 
a bottle and fteA glasses, avoid ghriug way to it as you woul4 
fly j4tor greatest d^atl^uetion. If yom caanot crush the pow^ ot 
fmy, er iimk within you whicb yon mASiake for such, divert ^t. 
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-—give it some other' play. Write am essay, — pen a character 
or description ; — but not as I do note — with tears trickling 
down your cheeks^ We retire with reverence before the trials 
of such a spirit as this. - 

No one in a conversation said such startling things as Lamb; 
No one was so witty or so sensible. No man ever had him at a 
disadvantage, except the man wlio did not understand him. He 
had a severe impediment in his sjpeech, but this gave even an 
additional pi^ancy to the deep and eloquent things he said; 
After the stammering and hemtation, a half sentence would burst 
forth at the dose, and set everybody laughing or thinking* And 
they would laugh at it, and think about it the next day, and the 
day after that. ^^Lamb probes a truth,'' smd Hazlitt, "in a 
play upon words." "-He was of the genuine line of Yorick,'* 
says the delightful writer ef the *' London Journal.'' He was 
indeed; — or still more of the family of that ever^faithful and 
devoted' ^^ fool" in "Lear," with his sayings of wisdbm and 
snatches of old songs — ^ Young Lubin was a shepherd boy.'*^ 
Who that was admitted to the intinfacy of his acquaintance 
does not remember that and many others, and feel hislieart sink 
with grief at our recent loss,^ though to rise agafn with pride in 
the consciousness of having been once admitted lo such a 
friendship? We needed not to have made the restriction. 
Every one who knew him knew him intimately. He had no 
concealment/ for he had nothing to conceal. He had the 
faculty, — as was ^remarked of him in the "Times" newspaper, 
by an old friend of his,-— of turning " even casual acqufdntances 
into friends." When you entered his little bookn^lad room, he 
welcomed you with an affectionate greeting, set you down to 
something, ^nd made you at home at once. His richest feasts, 
however, were those he "serv^ up frdm his ragged-looking 
books, his ungainly and dirty folios, his cobbled-irp quartos,'his 
squadrons of mean and squalid4ooking duodiecimos. "So much 
the rather their celestial light shone inward." How he would' 
stutter forth their praiseis I What fine things had he to say about 
the beautiful obliquities of the "Religio Medici," about Burton, 
and Fuller, and Smollett and Fielding, and Richardson, and 
Marvel, and Drayton, and fifty others, ending with the "trice- 
noble, chaste, and virtuous, but again somewhat fantastical and 
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ori^iiud brained Mai^ret Duehess of Newcastle P' What 
delii^tfol reminisoences he had of iiajs actors, how he used to 
talk of them, and how he has written them down I^ How he 
would startle his friends by inlmding on. them' lists of persons 
one would wish to have seen,-^such odd dliances asf Pontius 
Pilate apd Doctor Faustus, Guy Faux and Judas Iscariot! — Ea^ 
the evenings passed widi bim are not for the hasty mention u>f 
such, actides as this. • - ' 

Mr. Lamb'c^ personal appearatee was remarkable. It quite 
realized the expectations of those who think that an author and 
a wit should have a distinct, afar, a sikparate costume, a particular 
cloth, somethii^ positive ..and singular altout him. Sn^h 
unquestionably had Mr. Lamb. Once he rejoiced in snuff-<xdottr,- 
but latterly his costume was inveterately blackr— with gaitmrs 
which Seemed Icmging for something, more substantial to close 
in. His legs were remarkably slight,^^so indeed was his whole 
body^ which was of sAkhI stature, but surmounted by a head of 
amazingjlineness. We pev^er saw any other that approached it 
in its intelleetu^ east and formation. Such oi% may be seen 
occasionally in the finer ^portraits (^ Titian. His face was deeply 
marked and full of noble lines — traces of sensibility, imaginaticm, 
suffering, and much thought; His wit was in his eye, luminous, 
quick, and restless. . The smUe that played about his mouth wa» 
ever cordial and geod-humou]:ed; and the most cordial and 
delightful of its smilesr werci those with which he accompanied 
his affectionate talk with his^ sister, or his jokes against her. 
We have purposely refrsdned from, speaking of that noble- 
m;inded and noble-^hearted woman, became in dc^ribingher 
iHrother.we describe her. Her heart and her intellect have been 
through life the counterpart of his own. The twohave hved as 
one, in double singleness together. She has been, indeed, die 
supplement and completion of his existence. His obligations to 
her had extended beyond the period oS. his memory, and tli^ 

* See his papers on the " Okl Actors." " I was always fond," he says, in 
Ae charMing little story of '* Barbara,'* which has immortalized an anecdote 
from the life of an iBmiaent IWing aetress, Mrs. Siddons, '* of the society pfth^ 
players ; and I am not sore that an impediment, in my speech (which certainly kept 
ine out of the pulpit), even mdre than certain personal disqualifications, which 
are often got over in that profession^ did not prevent me at one time of life from 
adopting it." -^ 
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AOGompanied Ibib to hw grwe. Yet be nettinied Ihsm not 
unfittingly I Tbe ** mighty debt of love be om^d^ WM pttd to 
ber in full. When be says otherwise in bis diarniuig aoiUMts 
to her, be ram^ly expresses the ever-^iisatisfied lengiiif^ df tme 
affection. Coieridlf^ ^nd d^ had tbe first and strongest bdds 
upon bis beu>t. 1%e little vdume to whidi we rcfermd in the 
oemmeaoemeHt illustrates this in an affocting manner. In tbe 
pride of that first entrani^ into the world under the pniteetkm 
of bis greater friend, he had not forgotten his sinter. He 
dedicated all he had written to her. ^^Tbefefi^foUowingpOems,*' 
he says, ^'creatures of the fancy and the bdmg, in lifeVi mons 
vacant hours; produced for the most part by love in idleness; 
are^ with all a brother's fondness, inseribed to Mary Ann Lamlb, 
tbe iaiitbor^s best friend and sister.'* When, in afterlife, he bad 
tbe power of acquitting bis debt to her more nobly, by dediealing 
bis whole existence to hers, he presented the offierkig of his 
poetry to Coleridge. Wdl nli|^ be express that strange and 
most touching wish, after the life they had led->«^ I widi that I 
could throw into a heap the remainder of our joint existences, 
that WjB might share tbem in equal division. But (bat is impos^ 
sible!" it was indeed, and tbe survivor /is not the, most fbr<* 
tnnate. Nevf^r more sAiall we see the picture they used to 
present — wt^habundiMcommon-jrfaces of common existence 
— when they paid Ae occasional visits they both loved- to 
Lo»d(Q9i{-*-^ttever more see the affectiimate and earnest watchings 
on ber side — 4he pleasant eva»ons, the charming deference, and 
Ae little touches of gratitude cm his*l We recollect being once 
sent by her to seek ^Charles," who bad rambled away from 
ber. We found him in the Temple, looking up, near Grown- 
office^row, at the house where be was bom. Such was his 
cver-toodmig habit of s^king alliance with the scenes of cM 
times. They K^re the dearer to bim that distance bad 
wiftbdrawn them* He wiidied to pass his life among thingli 
gone by yet not forgotte^. We shall .n^ver for^^ the.affectionate 
^^Yes, boy,'' with which he returned our repeating bis own 
ptriking lines, — - , ^ 

Ghost-tike I paced ronnd Ihe.h^iinis of my, chHdftpeU, 
Barth seemed a desart I was.bjAiad tolraverseV 
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Tbb paper, Idog aa it has already proved, amst nM be 
fioiAhed widiotit the uoentite of (Mne most bonoiirAble dia- 
racteristic m whidi Mr. Lamfc has stood alone, amidst all the 
polilical stiife ami peramal bidkerings of modern literatmre^ 
He put himself in personal opposition to no one. He wonM 
reoofptt^d no^erence of opinmi an a plea agaiaai tonal meet- 
iag and friendly fi^owship^ '^ It ia an error,'' be said, in a 
spirit of de0p philosf^y, *^ more partieiilarly incident to persons 
of the edrreetest ivrineiples and hahits, to sadnde themselves 
fnm the rest of mankitui, as from .another sjpeeies, and form 
ittio knots and dhibs. The best people, herding thi» exdmiiydy, 
ai» in danger of eontrafsting a narrowness. Heat and cold, 
dryness and omstura, in the natural vrortd, do not fly asunder, 
to split the ^faiAe mto seetarian parts and separatiotts; but 
minting, as thry best may, eorre^ the m^ignity of any single 
predomioaA^. ^ The amdogy hcMs, i soppese, in the moral 
world. If all the good people were to ship tbensehnw off to 
tei:ra ineognitas, what^ in bnmamty's name, is to beeome of the 
refuse?" t)harles Lamb wrote in perio^ieaAs of idl bfrniiona, 
and held all differmg friends firm^ and eoniiidly by the hand, 
as if indeed of one liauaitly of brothers. His friendship with 
Southey did not shake his i^fimaey with the editor of the '^E^i-* 
aminer," or mote him <Hie j.<^ from the side^ of Hazhtt' Lamb 
first met that great writer at Mf * God^p'sbonse^ when one of 
those meaning jesis he usetdto Uurt out so.often bound at once 
the fiir^ighle^ metaphj^iSirtQ his side. Hcderoflaiid Coleri^ 
happened to te there, and were as usual engis^ed m a fieree 
dispute. The qiiestion between them was as to> wliich was best, 
^' man as he was^ or nian as he is to be,'' and it was at ite highest 
when Lamb stamaiered o^ *' Give me man as be is Tiel.to be!'' 
The fri^ulship, ho^w«yer, whieh thn saying ecasnwaeed, was 
onee interri^ited for some time by some wilful fancy on the part 
of the irrkahle and world-soured philosopher. At tins time 
Southey happened to pay a eomplimeiit to Lamk at the muf&aae 
of some of hi9 companions, HaaUtt amon^ them. The fsithfttl 
and unswervi^ heart .of the other,- forsakiin^ not, akhough 
fittrsaken, refused a compliment at such a price, and sent it hmtk 
to the givet*. The doMkracter of WiHiam Uazlitt, which he wrote 
at the same time, may stand ior ever as one of the proudest and 
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truest evidences «f the wriler's heart and intellect. It brought 
back, at once, the repentant Offender to the arms of his friend, 
and nothing again separated them till Dealli came. Charles 
Lamb, was, we believe, the oiUy one of \m old associates seen 
ai the grave of Haztitt. 

His first appearance in literature was by the side of S^imuel 
Taylor Coleridge. He came into his first battle, as he tells us 
(literature is a sort of warfare), under opver of that greatei^ 
Ajax. The smaH duodecimo volume in which their poems 
first appeared, and which is now exceedingly scarce,' lieslbefore 
us. It was printed and piibli^ed in Bristol, in the year 1797^ 
by ',' N. Biggs for T. Cottle." In the preface, Coleridge speaks 
with affectionate warmth. of his " friend and old schoolfeHow, 
Charles Lamb." '' He has now communicated to me a com- 
plete collection of all his poenasj-r-quas qui non prorsus ainet, 
iUum omnes et virtutes et veneres odere." On the titlcTpage 
there are words of' more touching interest — *' Duplex nobi» 
vinculum^ etamicitiae et similium junctariimqUe Camisenarum; 
qujodnHnammquemorssolvat, T^queJte^ai'is hnginquitas .^'* 
The widi lias been strikingly fuUilled. : Their friendship in life 
survived all the accidents of place and time ; and iti death it has- 
been but a few short 'mtoths divided. 

We should bke tasee this remarkable friendship (remarkable 
in all respects and in e^l its drcumstatices) between two of the 
finest and most original genuiises in an age of no common 
genius, worthily and lastingly recorded. It wOuld outvalue, 
in the mind of posterity; whole centuries of literary quarrels. 
, Lamb never fairiy recovered the death of Coleridge. He 
thought 9f Uttle elsQ (his^tst^r was but another portion of him- 
self ) until his own great spirit joined Kis friend. He had a 
habit of venting his melancholy in a sort of mirth. He Would, 
with no&ing graver than a pun, " cleanse his bosom of the 
perilous stuff that weighed" upon it. • In a jest, or a few light 
phrases, he would lay open the last recesses of his heart. So 
in respect of the death of Coleridge. Soiiie old friends of his 
saw hiin two of three wedts^agoy and remarked the constant 
turaing and reference of his mi/id. He interrupted himself 
and them almost every instant with some play of affected 
wotider, or astonishment, or humourous melancholy, on the 
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words " Coleridge is deady NotUng cimM divert htm from 
that, for tte thought of it never left him. Ahout the same time, 
we had wriiten to him to request a few lines for the literary 
album of a gentleman who entertained a ttttii^ admiration of 
his genius. It was the last request we were destined to make, 
the last kindoess we were allowed to Twelve I He wrote in 
Mr. Keymer's volume — and jwrote of Coleridge. This, we 
believe,, was the last production of his pen. A strange and not 
unenviable chance, which saw him, at the end of his literary 
pilgrimage,, as he had been at thfe beginning, — in that immortal 
company] ~ We are indebted, with the reader, to the kindness 
of our friend for permission to print the whole of what was 
written. It would be impertinence to offer pne remark on it. 
Onc# read, its noble and affectionate tenderness will be re-* 
membered for ever. Let it be placed ove^ the mortal grave of 
Coleridge. 

" When I heard 6{ the death of Coleridge, it was without 
grief. It seemed to me that he long had been on the confines 
of the ne^t woi:ld,— that he had a hunger for eternity. I grieved 
then that I eouXd not grieve. But since, I feel how great a part 
he was of me. His great and dear spirit haunts me. I cannot 
think a thought, I cannot make a criticism on men or books, 
without an ineffectual turning and reference to him. He was 
the proof and touchstone of all my cogiiatidns. He was a Gre- 
cian (or in the first form) at Christ's Hospital, where I was 
deputy Grecian ; and the same subordination and deference to 
him I have preserved through a l^e-long acquaintance. Great 
in his writings, he was greatest in his conversation. In him 
was disproved that old maxiqti, that we should allow every one 
his share of talk. He would talk from morn to dewy evi^, nor 
cease till far midnight, yet who ever would interrupt him, — 
who would obstruct that continuous flow of converse, fetched 
from Helicon or Zion ? He had the tact of making die unintel- 
ligible seem plain. Many who read the absti'user paiis of his 
'^ Friend^' would complain that his works did not answer to his 
spoken wi^pm. . They were identical. But he had a tone in 
oral delivery, which seemed to convey sense to those who were 
otherwise imperfect recipients. He was my fifty years did friend 
without a dissension. Never saw I his likeness, nor probably 
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the world can see a^in, i 9eem io love the house he died at 
more pawonately than when he lived. I lave the faithful 
Giimaiis more than while they exercised their virtues towards 
him, living. What was hb mansion is consecrated tome a 
chapel. 

, "BdooBtoii, Nov«ikiber tl, 1094.'* 

Within five weeke of this date Charles Lamb died. A slight 
accident brought on an attack of erysipelas, which proved fatal; 
bis system was not strong enough for resistance. It is some 
consolation to add, that, during his illness, which lasted four 
days, he suffered no pain, and that his faculties remained with 
him to the last. A few words spoken by turn the day before he 
died showed with what qiiiet coUectedness he was prepared to 
meet death. 

These are strange words to be ;writing of our old friend ! 
We can scarcely think yet that he has left us ; so intiinately does 
he seem to belong to household thoughts, and to the dear things 
of heart and hearth, which his writings have made yet dearer. 
We cannot fancy him gone from his folios, his '* midnight dar^ 
Iings,^his pictures, chit-chat, joke^, and ambiguities; — and yet 
it is so. Everything that waa mortal of him is gone, except the 
tears and the love of his friends. His writings remain, to be 
the delight of thousands to come. ' 
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THE SOUTH-SEA HOUSE. 

Reader, ia thy pasaage from the Bank-^where tbou hast been 
receiving thy half-yearly divid^ids (supposing thou art a lean 
^annuitant like myself) — to the Flower Pot, to secure a place for 
Dalstdn, or Shackleweir,;Or some other thy suburban retreat nor- 
therly, -rr-didst thou never observe a melancholy looking, hand- 
some brick and stone edifice, to the left — where Threadneedle- 
street abuts upon BishopagateP I dare say thou hast often 
admired its magnificent portals ever gaping wide, and disclosing 
fto view 4 grave court, with dcMsters, and pillars, with few or no 
traces of goersrin or comersout — a desdation something like 
JBalclutha's/ 

This was once a house of trade — a centre of busy interest^. 
The throng of merchants was here — the quick pulse of gain 
r-r-and here some forms of business are still kept up, though the 
soul be long since fled. Here are still to be seen stately porticos ; 
imposing staircases, offices roomy as the state apartments in 
palaces — deserted, or thusly peopled with a few straggling clerks; 
the still more sacred interioFS of court and committee rooms, 
with venerable faceSvOf beadles, door-keepers — directors seated 
in form on solemn days (to proclaim a dead dividend), at long 
worm-eaten tables, that have been mahogany, with tarnished 
gilt-)eather coverings, supporting massy silver inkstands long 
since dry;-:-'the oaken wainscots hung with pictures of deceased go- 
vernors and sub-governors, of queen Anne, and the two first 
monarchs of the Brunswick dynasty; — huge charts, which sub- 
sequent discoveries have antiquated; dusty maps of Mexico, 
/dim as dreams,— rund soundings of the Bay of Panama ! The 
long passages hungwith buckets, appended, in idle row, to walls, 

^ I passed by the walls of Balclutha, and they were desolate.-r-OssiAN, 
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whose substance might defy any, short of the last, conflagration : 
— with vast ranges of cellarage under all, where dollars and 
pieces of eight once lay, an '' unsunned heap,^^ for Mammon to 
have solaced his solitary heart withal, — long since dissipated, 
or scattered into air at the blast of the breaking of that famous 
Bubbl£. r 

Such is the South-Sea House. At. least, such it wais forty 
years ago, when I knew it,— a magnificent rtlic ! What altera- 
tions may have been made in it since, I have had Ho opportuni- 
ties of verifying. Time, I take for granted, has not freshened it. 
No wind has resuscitated the lace of the sleeping waters. A 
thicker cinist by this time stagnates upon it. The moths, that 
were then batt^ni^ upon it;9;.obs<|)0te'l^er» M<t day books, 
|iave rested ftom their depredations, but other light generations 
have succeeded, inkking fine fretwork among their single and dou- 
ble entries. Lj^iyers of dust haVe accuniulsled (^ superfcBtation 
of dirtI).upoi| the old layers^ that i^ldom used to be dteturbed, 
save by some curious fing^Pv now and then, inquisitive feoexjdoi^ 
the mode of book-^keeping ixk Quem Anne's reign; or with less 
hallowed curiosity, seeking to unveil some of the mysteries of 
that tremendous hoax,, whose extent the petty peculators of our 
day look back upon with the same ex{kressioD of incredntous ad- 
miration, and hopeless AHOkbition of rivalry, ais wottid becmne the 
puny £ace of joaodeFn coa^iisacy coiitomplj^ing the Titan size of 
Vaux's superhuman plot ) 

Peace to the manes of the Bubsle! Sitence and destitution 
are upon thy wall^prj^Hid bouse, fo^ a memorial t 

Situated a^ thou art« in the very heart of stirring and living 
Qommerce, — amid th^ f«et and fever of speculation — with the 
Bajak, and the 'Chan^ acid the India-house about thee, in tbe 
hey-day of present pro^erity, witfi their im^tant faces, as ii 
were, insulting thee, their pm^t neighbour out of bmvness — to 
the idle and merely Qon^iC|»plative, -(-to such as me, old house ! 
there. is a diana u^ thy quiet : — axessation^-^aeoolness from 
business — an ind^olao^e jilinost doislraW— whieh is deKgbtful! 
With what reverence have«^ I paced thy greai bare rooms and 
courts at eventide 1 They sp^ke of the past : — ^Ihe shacle of some 
dead accounJant,. with yi^onaiPy pen in eap, would fllft by me, 
stiff as in life. Living aceounts and accountants puzde Ene. I 
have no skill in figuring. But thy gveaA dead tdmeii^, whieh 
scarcq three deg^nera^^cteiks' ef the present d^y could lift Pt&tn 
their eosh^iaing &j;ieWe^ — ^wildi dteir old fsuitastie^ flourishes, and 
decoi^iverub^^inteHAciags-^theiY s«^ 
set down with formal superfluity of cyphers — with pious sen- 
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tences at th^ beginning, without wbidi our rdigidbs anca^rs 
Qever ventured to open a book of business, or bill of lading — the 
costly vellum covers of some of them almost persuading us that; 
we are got into some better iibrary^ — are very agreeable and 
edifying spectacles. I can look upon these defunct dragons with 
complacency. Thy heavy odd-shaped ivory-bapdled penknives 
(our ancestors had every thing on a larger scale than we have 
hearts for) are as good as anything from Herculaneum. The 
pounce-boxes of our days have gone retrograde. 

The very clerks which I rememb^ in the South-sea House — 
I speak of forty years back — had ati air very different from those 
in the public offices thai I have to do with since. They partook 
of the genius of the place ! ^ 

They were mostly (for the establishment did not admit of su* 
perfiuous salaries) baehelors.Cpenerally (for they had not much 
to io) persons of a curious and ^eculative turn of mind. Old- 
fashioned, for a reason mentioned before. Humorists, for they 
were <!^dU descriptions; and« not haying been brought togetherin 
early life (which has a jtepdency to as^milate the members of 
corporate bodies to each other), but, for the most part, placed in 
this house in ripe or middle age^ they necessarily carried into it 
thdr separate habits and oddities, unqualified, if I may so speak, 
as into a common stock. Hence they formed a sort of Noah's 
ark. Odd fishes. A lay-monastery. Domestic retainers in a 
great bouse, kept more for show liian use. Yet pleasant follows, 
futt of chat — and not a few among them had arrived at consi- 
d^able proficaeto^y on the German flute. 

Th^ cashier at that iime was om Evans,, a €ambrorBriton. 
He had something cff the choleric compleation of his countrymen 
stamped on his visage, but was a worthy ^nsible man at bottom. 
He wore hisr^haif , to the last, pow4eced and^ frizzed out, in the 
fifibion wbich I reme^tber to have seen in caricatures of what 
were termed, in my young days» Sfaecaronies. He was the 
last of Ihat race o( beauK.MelaQeholy as a gib-cat over his coun- 
ter all Ihe forenodh, I think I see bun, making up his cash (as 
they call it) with tremulous fingers, as if he feare^ every one 
about him is^as a defoulter ; in his hypocboodry ready t6 imagine 
lumself one ; haunted, at leasts with the idea of t^e possibility of 
his becoming oae : tns tristful visage clearing up a little over his 
roast neck of veal at Aivderton's at two (where his picture 
stiR hangs, taken a hide before his death by desire of the 
master of the oeffee-hiouse, which he had bequenied for the last 
five^and-iwenty years), )mi not. attaining the meridian of its 
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animation tilX.vening brought on the hour of tea and visiting. 
Tile simultaneotis sound. of his well-known rap at the door with 
the stroke of the clock announcing six, was a topic of never-' 
failing mirth in the families which this dear old bachelor glad-* 
dened V^ith his pi'esence. Then was hhjorte^ his glorifted^hour! 
How would he chirp, and expand, over a muffin ! How would 
he dilate into secriet history S His countryman, Pennant himself^ 
in particular, could not be more eloquent than he in relation to 
old and new London — the site of (4d theatres, churches, streets 
gone to decay— Wherfe Rosomond's pond stood^~the Mulberry- 
gardens — and the Conduit in Cheap — with many a pleasant anec- 
dote, derived from paternal tradition, of those grotesque (igui-es 
which Hogarth has immortalized in his picture of Noon^ — worthy 
descendants of those heroic confessors, whp, flying to this 
country, from the wrath of Louis the Fourteenth and his dra- 
goons, kept alive the flame of pure religion in the sheltering ob- 
scurities of Hog-lane, and the vicinity of the Seven Dials! > 

Deputy, under Evans, was Thomas Tame. He had the air 
and stoop of a nobleman. You would have taken him for one, 
had you met him In one of the passages leading to Westminster- 
hall. By stoop, I mean that gentle bending of the body forwards, 
which, in great men, must be supposed to be the effect of an ha- 
bitual condescending attention to the applications of their infe- 
riors. While he held you in converse, you felt strained to 
the height in the colloquy. The conference over, you were at 
leisure to smile at the coniparative insignificance of the preten- 
sions which had just awed ^ou. His intellect was of the shal- 
lowest order. It did not reach to a saw or a proverb. His mind 
was in its original state of white paper. A sucking babe might 
ha^e posed him. What was it then ? Was he rich ? Alas ! 
no. Thomas Tame was very poor. Both he and his wife 
looked outwardly gentlefolks, when I fear all was not well at all 
times within. She had a neat meagre person, which it was 
evident she had not sinned in over-r pampering ; but in\its. veins 
was noble blood. She traced her descent, by some labyrinth 
of relationship, which I never thoroughly understood,~much 
less can explain with any heraldic certainty at this time of day, 
— to the illustrious, but unfortunate house of Derwentwater. 
This was the secret of Thomas's stoop. This was the thought — 
the sentiment — the bri^t feolitary star of your lives, — ye mild 
and happy pair, — which oheefed you in the night of intellect, and 
iti the obscurity of your station ! This was to you instead of riches^ 
instead of raiik, instead of glittering attainments: and it was worth 
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them all together. You insulted none with it; but, vt^hile you 
wpre it as a piece of defensive armour only, no insult hkewise 
could reach you thtx)ugh it. Decus et Holamen. 

Of quite anotbii* stamp was the then accountant, John Tipp. 
He neither preteildgl to high blood, nor in good truth cared one 
iig about the matter. Ho 'thought an accountant the greatest 
character in. the world, and himself the greatest accountant in 
i.C Yet John was not without his hobby. The fiddle relieved 
bi» vacant hours. He sang, certainly, with other notes than to 
thc^Orphean lyre. He did, indf ed, scream and scrape most abo- 
minably. His fine suite of official rooms in Threadneedle-street, 
which, without anything very substantial appended to them, 
were enough to enlarge a man^s notions of himself ihat lived in 
ihem (I know not who is^ the occupier of them now), resounded 
fortnighdy to the notes of a concert of ^^ sweet breasts,^' as our 
ancestors ^ould have called them, culled frdm club-rooms and 
^orchestras — chorus singers — first and second violoncellos — 
double basses — and clarionets — who ate his cold mutton, and 
drank Jiis punch, and praised his ear. He sate Uke Lond Midas 
among them. But at the desk Tipp wa5« quite another sort of 
creature. Thenoe all id^s, that wiere purely ornamental, were 
banished. You could not speak of anything romantic without 
rebukd. Politics were excluded. A newspaper was thought too 
tiefined and abstracted. The whole duty of man consisted in writ- 
ing oflF dividend warrants. The striking of the annual balance 
in the company -s books (which; perhaps, differed from the ba- 
lance of last year in the sum of 25/. \s, 6cL) occupied his days 
and nights for a month previoi». Not that Tipp was blind to the 
deadness of things (as they caH them in the city) in his beloved 
bouse, or did not sigtrfor a iieturn of the old stirring days when 
South-Sea hopes were young-^ (he was indeed equal to the 
wielding of any the most intricate accounts- of the most flourish- 
ing company in these or those days) '.—but to a' genuine ac- 
countant the difference of proceeds is as nothing. The fractional 
farthing is as dear to his heart as the thousands which stand 
before it. ^ He is^ the true actor, who> whether his part be a 
prince or a peasant, must act it with like intensity. With Tipp 
form was every thing. His life w^ formal. His action$ skeined 
ruled with a ruler. His pen was not less erring than his heart. 
H^ made the best executor in the world: he was plagued with 
incessant executorships accordingly, which excited his spleen 
and soothed his vanity in equal ratios. He would swear (for 
Tipp swore) at the little orphans, whose rights he would ^ard 
irith a tenacity like the gi^asp of the dying hand^ that commended 
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their iiiterefits to bis , protecliaii. With ail this there wa9 
aboixt hiipi a sort of timidity — (his few eaemies used to give 
it a worse name) — a something whiefa, in reveranee^ to the 
^ad, we w31 place, if you pleasie, a litatle M this side of the 
heroic. NaJbare certaialy had been pleased g>4eiidow John Tipp 
wiUi a safficient sieasiire of the principle of self-presierrvatioa. 
There is a Qowiudice whidi we -do not despise, because it has 
Botfaiiig base w treacherous in its elements; it betrays itsdi^ 
not you: it is »ere temperament; the absence of the romantic 
and liie enterprisinp;; it sees 4 lion in the way, and will not, 
with Fertinbras, >' greatly find quarrel in a straw," when some 
supposed honour is at stake. T4|q> never mounted the box of 
a stage-^odach in his life; or leaned against the -rails of a bal- 
cony; or walked upon tbe ridge of a parapet; or looked down 
a precipice; oi* let oif a gun; or went upon a water^party; or 
would willingly let yob go i{ he could have helped it : neither 
was it recorded of him, that for lucre^ or for intimidaiion, he 
ever forsook friend or principle. 

. Whom next shall we summon irom the dusty dead, in who& 
common q^al^ities^^ciHcn^^ ? Can I fprget thee^ Henry 

Man, the wU7^iepolishe3mah of letters, the avihor^ of the 
South Sea House? who never entmredst thy office in a morning, 
or quitted9t it in mid-day — (what Avi&t thou in an office ?) — 
without some quirk that left a stiiig! Thy gibes and thy jdces 
are now extinct, or snrvive but in two forgotten volumes, which 
I had the good fortune to. rescue from a stall in Barbican, not 
three days ago, and found thee terse, fresh, epigrammatic, as 
alive. Thy wit is a little i^one by in tb^se fastidious days-^— 
thy topics are staled by the ^^newrborn gauds" of llie time: 
— but great thou used to be in Public Ledgers, and in Chro- 
nicles, upon Chatham, and Shelburne, and Rockingham, and 
Howe, and Burgoyne, and Clinton, and, the war which ended 
in the tearing from Great Britain tier rebellious colonies, — 
and Keppel, and Wilkes, and Sawbridge, and Bull, and Dun- 
ning, and Pratt, and Richmond,-r— and such small politics. — 

. A little less facetious, and a great deal more obstreperous, 
was fine rattling, rattle-^headed Plumer. He was descended, — 
not in a right line, reader (for his lineal pre^nsions, like his 
pei*sonal, favoured a little of the sinister bend), from the Plit- 
mers of Hertfordshire. So tradition gave him out; and certain 
family features not a little sanctioned the opinion. Certainly 
cdd Walter Plumer (his reputed author) had been a rake in his 
days, and visited much in Italy, and had seen the world. He 
wa^ uncle^ hach^or-uncle, to the fine old whig still living, who 
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has represented the couoty in so many successive parliaments, 
and has a fine old mansion near Ware. Walter nourished in 
George the Second^s days, and was the same who was sum- 
moned before the House of Commons about a business of 
franks, with the old Duchess of Marlborough. You may read 
of it in Johnson^s Life of CaVe. Cave came ofif cleverly in 
diat business.. It is ^eiiain Our Plumer did nothing to dis- 
countenance the rumour. He rather seemed pleased when- 
ever it was, with all gentleness,' insinuated. But, besides his 
family pretensions, Plumer was ah engaging fello^, and sang 
gloriously. — * 

Not so sweetly sang iPlumer as thou Bangest, mild, child- 
Uke, ' pastoral M^-; ^ flute's breathing less divinely whispering 
than thy Apcadian melodies, when, in tones worthy of Arden, 
thou didst chant that song sung by Amiens to the banished 
Duke, which proclaims the winter wind more lenient than 
for a man to be ungrateful. Thy sire wail ofd surly M — ^ 
the unapprochable churchwarden of Bishopsgate. He knew 
not what he did, wh^i he begat thee, like spring, gentle 
offspring of blustering winter : only unfortunate in thy ending, 
whidk shoiild have been mild, conciliatory, swan-like. — 

Much remains to sing. Many fantastic shapes rise up^ but 
they must be mine in private :-^already I have fooled the 
reader to the top of his bent;T-e(se could I omit that strange 
creature WooUett, who existed in trying the question, and 
bought Utigatiomf — and still stranger, inimitable, solefmn Hep- 
worth, ffom whose gravity Newton might have deduced the 
law of gravitfition. How profoundly would h^ nib a pen — 
with what deliberation would he wet a wafer! — 

But it is time to dos^— ntght^s wheels are rattling fast over 
ine— it is proper to have done with this solemn mockery. 

Reader, what if I have been jplaying with thee all this while — 
peradventure the very names ^ which I have summoned up before 
thee, are fantastic— -insubstantial — like Henry Pimpernel, and 
old John Naps of Greece: — 

Be satisfied that something answering to them has had a 
being. Their importance ia from the past. 
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Casting a prepai*atory glance at .the hbttom of this article — 
as the waL7 connoisseur in prints, with cursory eye (which, 
while it reads, seern^ as though it read not,) never fails to con- 
sult the quis sculpsit in the corner, before he pronounces some 
rare piece io tie s^ Xivares, or a Woolkt— methinks I hear you 
exclaim, JReader, Who is Elia f 

Because in my last I tried to divert thee with some hklf-for- 
gotten humours of some old clerks defunct, in an old house of 
business, long since gone to decay, doubtless you have already 
set me down in your mind as dne of the self-same college— a 
votary of the desk — :a notched and bropt scrivener— one that 
sucks his sustenance, as c^rts^in sick people are said to do, 
through |L quill. \ 

Wetl, I do agnize spipething of this sort I confess that it 
is my Rumour, ipy fancy— in the forepart of the day, when the 
mind of your man. of letters requires some rfBla3iation-^— (and 
none better than such as at first sight seema most abhorrent 
from his beloved studies) "— to while away some good hours of 
my time in the contemplation of indigos, cottons, raw silks, 
piece-goods, flowered or otherwise. In the first place * ^ 
* * find then it sends you home with such increased appetite 
to your books * * * ^ * 
not to say, that yoi^r outside sheeta^ and waste wrappers of 
foolscap, do receive into them, most kindly and naturally, the 
impression of sonnets, epigrams, essays — sf> that the very 
parings of a counting-house are, in some sort^ the settings np of 
an author. The enfranchised quill, that, has plodded all the 
morning among the c^rt-rucks of figures aj:id cyphers^ frisks and 
curvets so at its ease over the flowery carpet-ground of a 
midnight dissertation.— It feels its promotion. * ' * * 
So that you see, upon the whole, the literary dignity oiElia 
is very little, if at all, compromised in the condescension. 

Not that, in my anxious detail of the many commodities in- 
cidental to the life of a public office, I would be thought blin^ 
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lo certain flaws, wbioh a cunning carper might be able to pick 
in this Joseph^s vest. And here I must have leave, in the fulness 
of my soul, to regret the abolition, and doing-awayrwith altor 
gether, of those con$olatoi7 interstices, and sprinklings of 
freedom, through the four seasons, — the red-letter days^ now 
become, to all intents and purposes, dead4eit^ day 9. Ther^ 
was Paul, and Stephen, and Barnabas — : 

Andrew and John, men famous in did times ^ 

^r— we wei*e used to keep all their days holy,' as long back as 1 
was at school at Christ^s. I remember dieif effigies, by thd 
same token, in the old Basket Prayer Book^ There hung 
Peter in his uneasy posture-^holy Bartlemy in the troublei^me 
act of flaying, after the famous Marsyas by Spagnotetti. — 
I honoured thein all, and could almost have wept the defalcation 
of Iseariot — so much did we love to keep holy niemories sacred : 
^^only methought I a little grudged at the coalition of the hetter 
Jude with Simon--H;lubbing (as it were) their sanctities together, 
to make up one poor gaudy-iday between them — as on economy 
unworthy of the dispensation. . ( • 

These were bright visitations in a sdiolar'sand clerks life — 
^^ far off their coming ^hone.^^ — I was as good as an ahnanac in 
^hose days, I coidd have told you such a saint's-day falls out 
next' week, or the week after* ^ Peradventure the Epiphany, by 
some periodical infelicity^ would, once in six years, merge in a 
Sabbath. Now am I little hetter than one of the profane. Let 
me not be thought to^ arraign the wisdom of my civil superiors, 
who have judged the further observation of these holy tides to 
be papistical, superaititiouSi^ Only in a custom of such long 
standing, methinks, if their Holinessea the Bishops had, in decency, 

been first sounded ^but I am wading out of my depths. I am 

not the man to decide the limits of civil and ecclesiastical authority 

lam plainElia-s^noSelden, nor Archbishop Usher — though 

at present in the thick of their books, here in the heart of learning, 
under the shadoW^ of the mighty Bodley. 

I can here play the gentlemen, enact the student. To such 
a one as myself, who had been defrauded in his young years of 
the sweet food ol academic institution, nowheoe is so pleasant, 
to while away a few idle weeks at^ as one or other of the Uni- 
versities. Their vacajtion, too, at this time of the year, falls in so 
pat with ours. Here \ can take my walks unmolested, and fancy 
myself of what degree or standing I please. I seem admitted ad 
fundem. I fetch upr past opportunities. I can rise at the chapel- 
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beH, md drdutn thai k nttf^s for me. lit moods of iiinbilky I 
can be m SiEar^ or a Servitor, When the peaiCdck veiia rtjses, 
I sirut a OesdeiaEa Conmooer. In graver moments^ I proceed 
Master of Arte. Indeed Ido not think I aoi much unlike that, 
pespectable character. I have seen your dim*eyed vergers^ and 
pen-makers in^ectades, drop a bow or curtsy, as t pass^ wisely 
mistaking me for something <^ tbeaoii. I go about in black, 
which favours the notion. Only in Christ Church reverend 
quadratic, I can be content to pass for nothing short of a 
Seraphfc Doctor. 

The walks at thc^ times are so miich one^s ownf^—ttbe taH 
trees of Christ^s, the grov^ of Ma^alenl The halls deaeried, 
and with open doors, inviting one to sUp in unperoeived, and 
pay a devoir to some Founder, or noUe or royal Benefactress 
(that sboqld have been ours), whose portt*ait seems to smile upon 
dieir over-loQked' beadsman, and to adopt me (or their own. 
Then, to take a peep in by the. way at die butteries, and scullm'iesi, 
redolent of antique hospitidity : Ihe immense caves of kitchens, 
kitchen fire-places, cordial recesses; ovens whose first pies 
were baked four centuries ago; and spits which have cooked 
for Chaucer! Not the meanest minister among the dishes but is 
hallowed to me tbl-ou^ his imagination^ and the Cook goes 
forth a Manciple. 

Antiquity! thou wondrous charm, what art thpu? that, being 
nothing, art every thing! When thou wert, thou wmt not 
antiquity — then thou wert nothing, biit hadst a remoter anti* 
qiiityy as thou calledst it, to look back to. with blind veiiieration; 
thou thysdf being to thyself flat, jejune, modern! What mystery 
luiks in this retroversion? or what half Januses^ are we, that 
cannot look forward with the same idolatry with which we for 
ever revert I The piighty future is as nothing, being every thing! 
past is every thing, being nothing! 

What were thy dark ages? Surely the sun rose as brightly 
then as now, and man got him to his work in the morning. 
Why is it that we can never he^r mention of them without an 
accompanying feeling, as though.a p^paMe obscure had dimmed 
the face of things, and that our ancestors wandered to and^fro 
groping! 

Above all thy rarities, <dd Oxenford,^what do most arride and 
solace me, are thy ' repositories of mouldering learning, thy 
shelves . '- ■■ 

What a place to be in is an old library ! It seems as thbu§^ 

^ JanUses ofoDiefaee-^iit Thokas Bbownb. 
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ail tl]» souls of all the writers^ that have bequeathed their labours 
to these Bodteians, were reposing here, as in some dormkory^ 
or middle state. I do ttot want to handle, to profane the leaves, 
their winding-sheets. I eould as soon didodge a riiade. I seem 
to inhale leamiiig, walking amid iheir foKa^; and the odour 
of their old moth-sqented coverings is fragrant as the first hloom 
of those sciential a{^les which grew apiid the Ifappy orchard. 

Still less hsuve I curiosity to lUsturb the elder impose of MSS. 
Those vari€B lectitmes, bo tempting to the more erudite palates, 
do butrdisturb and unsettle my fiuih. I am no, HercuUneum 
raker. ^ The credit of the. ihvee witnesses mi^ have dept unim- 
peached for me. I leave these eurionties to Persons ^nd to O. 
D. — Whdm, by the way; I found busy ils amothoversome rotten 
aidaive^ rummaged out of scmie sel^m-expldreid press, in a nook 
at Oriel. .With long poring, he is grown almost into a book. 
He sto6d as passive as one by the side of d»e old shelves. I longed 
to new-eoat him in Russia, and assign him his f lace. He might 
have mastered for a tall Scapula. 

D. is assiduous in his visits to these seats of learning. No 
inconsiderable portion of his moderate fortune, I apprehend, is 

consumed in journeys between them and CiiffordVinn 

where, like a dove on the asp's nest, he has long taken up his 
unconscious abode, amid an incongruQus assembly of attorneys, 
attorney's derks, apparitors,, promoters^ vermin of the law, 
among whcmi he i^ts, ^ in calm and sinless peace.'' The fangs of 
the law pierce him not—tdie winds of litigation blow pver his 
humble chambers — the hard sheriff's officer moves his hat as he 
passes — legal nor illegal discourtesy toudies him — none thinks 
of offering violence or injuiAice to him^*-you would as soon 
'* strike ao abstract idea." 

D. has been engafped, he idls me, dirough a course of laborious 
years, in an investigation , into aO. curious matter connected with 
the two Universities ; and has lately, lit upon a MS. cx^iection of 

charters, relative to.C , by which he hopes to setde some 

disputed points — particularly thi^t long controversy between 
them as to priority of foundation. The ardour with ^ which he 
engages in these Uberal pursuits, I am afraid, has not met with 

all the encouragement it deserved, either here, or at G . 

Your caputs, and heads of colleges, care less than any body dse 
about these questions. — Contented to suck the milky fountains 
of their AlmaJMbters, without inquiring into the venerable 
genUewomen's years, diey rather hold such curiosities to be 
i^ipertinent — unreverend. They have their good gMbe iandit 
in memu^ and care not much to rake into the title-deeds. I gather 
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at least so much from other sources, for D. is not a man i<r^ 
complain. 

D. started like an unbroke heifer, when I interrupted him. 
A priori it was not very probable that we should have met m 
Oriel. But D. would have done the same, h^d I accosted him^ 
on the sudden in his own walks in CUfford^s-inn, or in the 
Temple. In addition to a provoking short-sightedness (the efiect 
of late studies and watchings at the midnight oil), D.is the most 
absent of men. jHe made a call the other morning at our friend 
M.'S in Bedfoni*square; and, finding nobody at home, was 
ushered into the hall; where, asking for pen and ink, with great 
exactitude of purpose he enters me his name in the book — which 
ordinarily lies about in such places^ to record the failures of the 
untimely or unfortunate visiter — and takes his leave with many 
ceremonies, and professions of regret. Some two or three hours 
after, his walking destinies returned him into the same neigh- 
bourhood again, and again the quiet image of the fire-^side circle 
at iff.'s — Mrs. M. presiding at it like a Queen Lar, with j^rfetty 
A. S. tit her side — striking irresistibly on his fan^y, he makes 
another caU (foi;getting that thisy were ** certainly not to return 
from the country before that day . week^-) and disappointed a 
second time, inquires for pen and paper as before r again the 
book is brought, and in the line just above that in which he is 
abdut to print his second name (his re-script) -r-his first name 
(scarce dry) looks out upon him like another Sosia, or as if a 
man should suddenly encounter his own duplicate! — The effect 
may be conceived. D. made many a good resolution against any 
such lapses in future. I hope he will not keep them too rigorously. 

For with G. D.— r-to be iabsent from the body, is sometimes 
(not to speak it profanely) to be present with the Lord. At the 
very time when, personally encountering thee, he passes on with 
no recognition— — -or, being stopped, starts like a thing sur- 
prised — at that moment, reader, he is on Mount Tabor — or 
Parnassus— or co-sphered with Plato— or, with Harrington^ 
framing ^4mmortal commonwealths'' — ^devising some plan of 
amelioration to thy country, or thy species — -rperadventure 
meditating some individual kindness or courtesy, to be done to 
thee thy self \ the returning consciousness of which made him to 
start so guiltily at thy obtruded personal presence. 

D. is delightful Anywhere, bat he is at the best in such places 
as these. He /cares not biuch for Bath. He is out of his element 
at Buxton, at Scarborough, or Harro^gate. The Cam and the 
bis are to him ^'better than all the waters of Damascus.'' On 
tbe Muses' hill he is happy, and good, as one of the Shepherdi^ 
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on th^ Delectable Mountains ; and when he goes about with you, 
to show you the halls and colleges, you think you have with you 
i)ie Inteipreter at the House jBeautiful. 
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' ' ' ■ 

FIVE AND THIRTY YEARS AGO, 



* In Mr. Lamb's ** Works,** published a year or two since, I 
find a laagtfificent eulogy on my old school,* such as it was, or 
now appears to him to have been, between the years 1782 and 
1 799. It happens, very oddly, that my own standing at Christ's 
was nearly corresponding with his; and, with all gratitude to 
him for his enthusiasm for the cloisters, T think he has contrived 
to bring together whatever can be said in praise of them, drop- 
ping all the other side of the argument most ingeniously^ 

I remember L. at school; tod can wt^H' recollect that he had 
some peculiar advantages, which I and others of his school- 
fellows had not. His friends lived in townt, and were near at 
hand; and he had the privilege of going to see them, almost as 
often as he wished, through . some indivious distinction which 
was denied to us. "the present worthy sub-treasurer to the 
Inner Temple can explain hpw that happened. He had his tea 
and hot roll)3 in a morning, ^hile we were battening upon our 
quarter of a penny loaf- — our crug — moistened with attenuated 
small beer, in wooden piggins, smacking of the pitched leathern 
jack it wa^ poured from. Our Monday's milk porritch, blue 
and tasteless, and the pease sdup of Saturday, coarse and chok- 
ing, wei'e enriched for bim with a slice of " extraordinary bread 
and butter," from the hot-loaf of the Temple. The Wednes- 
day's mess of millet, somewhat less repugnant — (we had three 
banyan. tQ four meat days in the week) — was endeared to his 
palate with a lump of double-refined, and a smack of ginger (to 
make it go down the more glibly) or the fragrant cinnamon. In 

* RecoHeetioDS of Chriat^ft H<*pital.~rt«fe jeMr»«tm. 
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Ken of OUT kalf-pickkd Sunday, oit quk^freth boiled beef cm 
Thiirsclays (stroi^ a» ewto equina)^ witb detestable marigolds 
floajting in the pail to poison the broth — our scanty mutton erags 
on Fridays^— and rather more savoury, but grudging, portions of 
the samefledi, rotten-roasted or rare, on theTuesdays^(the only 
dish which excited our appetites, and disappointed our stomachs, 
in almost equal proportion)— rhe had his hot plate of roast veal, 
or the more tempting griskin (exotics unknown to our palates), 
cooked in the paternal kitdhen (a great thing), and brought Kim 
daily by his maid^or aunt! I remember the good old relative 
(in whom love forbade pride), squatting down upon some odd 
stone in a by-nacdc of the etoisicrs, disclosing the viands (of higher 
regale than those cates which the ravens ministered to the 
Tishbite) ; and the contending passions of L. at the unfolding. 
There was love for the bringer; for the thing brought, and 
the manner of its bringing; sympathy for those who were 
ioo many to share in it $ and,, at top of all, hunger (eldest, 
strongest of the passions!) predomiiiant^ breaking down the 
stony fences of shame,, and awkwardness, and a troubling over- 
eonsciousness. ;^ 

I was a poor friendless l)oy. My parents, and those who 
should care lor ine, were far away. Those few acquaintances 
of theirs^ which they could reckon upon being kind to me in the 
great city, after a little forced. nUiice, which th^y had the grace 
to take of me on my first arrival in town, 30Qn grew tired of my 
holiday visite. They seemed to them to recur too often, 
though I thought them few enough ; and, one after aEother, they 
all failed me, and I felt myself alope among six hundred play* 
mates. 

O thecruehy ofseparatingapoorlad fwMn his early homestead! 
The yearnings which used, to have towards it in those unfledged 
years I How, in my dreams, would my native town (far in the 
west) come back, with its ch^rch, and trees, and faces! How I 
would wake weeping, and in the anguish of my heart exclaim 
upon sweet Calne in Wiltshire ! 

To this late hour of my life, I trace impressipns left by the re- 
collection of those friendless holidays, Tbp long warm days of 
summer neiier return hut they bring with them a gloom frcjm the 
haunting memory of those wbole-dajf-Jeave^, when, by some 
strange arrang0ment, we were turned out, for the live-long day, 
upon our own hands, whether we had friends to go to, or none. 
I remember those bathing-excursions of the New-River, wliich 
L. recalls with such relish, better, I think, than he can — for he 
was a home-seeking lad, and dKd not much care (or such water- 
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pastime :-^How merrily we would salty 6»rtk into the fiekb ; asd 
strip under the first warmth of the stiii ; and waatcm like yotmg 
dnee in the breams;, gettmg us apfietites (or noon, wUch those 
of us that were p«»»iyle^ (pur aeanly uornii^ crust long sinoe 
exhausted) had not ih» meaCMS of aUaytng— while the oattle, and 
the birdsi and the fuik^ were at feed about us, and we had no- 
thing to satisfy our eraylngs — the very beauty ofthe day^ and the 
e&ereise o( the pastime,.adBd the sense o( libearty, setting a ke^aer 
ed|;e upon them !r— How faint and hutguid^ finalty, we would re- 
turn, tow«irds night^fall, toour desired morsel, half rejoicing, half- 
reluctant, that the houff» of our uneasy' liberty had expireid ! 

It was worse in the day^ of winter, to go prowUng aJboul the 
streeti^ objieotle^ — shivering at eold windows ef printHihops, to 
extiract Sk little amuseiniwt ; or haply, as a last resort, in the hope 
of a Uttte nove^y, to pay a fifty^-times repeated vkit (whore our 
individual fsices sb^ld be as weU known to the warden as those 
of his ow« charges) to the lions \jk tJbe Tower— rto whone levee, 
by courtesy immemorial, we had a- prescriptive title to admis- 
sion.. 

L.'s i^overnor (so we oaUed the patron who presented us to 
the fomdatiism) lived in a a^puer under his paternal roof. Any 
complaint which he had to make was sure of being attended toi. 
This was understood at Christ's, and was nn effectual sd^en. to 
bimt against the severity of mAstergi, ov worse tyranny o£ the muh 
nitors. The oppressions of these young bribes Are heart-sidke]^ 
iflg to 4^11 to reeoilecUon. I have been called out of my bed, 
sinAw4Li;edJW ihepwpose^ixk the coldest winter nii^ts — aind 
thisinot onee, but night after night — in my shirt,. t0i:reoeive the 
disc^ilin^ of 9k taath^^n tho«ig, with eleven other sufferers, he^ 
cause it pleasedr my caUow ovevseer^ when there ha9 been any 
talking heard after we wQre goji^ to bed, to make the siac last 
beds in the dormitory, where the youngest children of us slept, 
answerable for an ogence they n,^ilh€ir dared to commit, nor had 
the power to hinder.— The same execrable tyranny drove the 
younger part, of us fjcQtfi the (ire&^ when our feet were perishing 
with: spow i wd,, ui;^der the cuuclest pei^aHles,, forbad the induk 
gence of a drink of wajtcr, wbepi w^ lay in sleepless summer 
nights, fever^ with th^ season, and the day's sports^. 

There was one H— — > who, I learned, in after days, was 
seen expiating some matjifer offenc^e in the. hulks. (Do I flatter 
myself in fancying that this mightt be the plaater of that n^jme^ 
who suffered— at Nevis, I think, or St. Kitts, — some few years 
since? My friend Tobin was the benevolent instrument of bring- 
ing him to the gallows.) TUs petty Neto actually branded a 
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boy, who had oflfended him, with a red-tot iron; and nearly 
starved forty of us, with exacting contributions, to the one half 
of our bread, to pamper a young ass,/Whicb, incredible as it may 
seem, with the cohivance of the nurse^s daughter (a young flame 
of his) he had contrived to smuggle in, and keep upon the leads 
of the ward^ as they called our dormitories, This ga^e went 
on for better than a week, till the foolish beasty not able to fare 
well but he must cry roast meat — happier than Caligula^s mi- 
nfion, could he have kept his own counsel-^but, foolisher, alas ! 
than any of his species in the fables-^waxing fat, and kicking, in 
the fulness of bre^, one unlucky minute would needs proclaim 
his good fortune to the world below ; and, laying out his simple 
throat, blew such a ram^s horn blasts as (toppling down the walls 
of his own Jericho) set concealment any longer at defiance. 
The client was dismissed, with certain attentions, to Smithfield; 
but I never understood that the patron underwent any censure 
on the occasion. This was ih the stewardship of E.'s admired 
Perry. ^ 

Under the samejfaei/e administration, can L. have forgot- 
ten the cool impunity with which the nurses used to carry away 
openly, in, open platters, fOr {their own tables, one out of two of 
every hot joint, which the careful matron had beea seeing scru^ 
puloudy weighed out for our dinners ? These things were daily 
practised in that magnificent apartittent, which , L. (grown 
connoisseur since, we presume) praises so highly for thegraod 
paintings "by Verrio, and others," with which it is " hung round 
and adorned." But the< sight of sleek well-fed blue-coat boys in 
pictures was, at that time, I believe, little consolatory to him, or 
nSf the living ones, who saw the better pa[rt of our provisions 
carried away before our faces by harpies ; an^ ourselves reduced 
(with the Trojan in the hall of Dido), 

To feed our mind with idle portraiture. 

L. has recorded the repugnance of the school to gags, or the 
fatof fresh beef boiled; and sets it down to some superstition. 
But these unctuous mortals are never grajfeful to young palates 
(children are universally fait-haters), and in strong, coarse, 
boiled meats, cen^a/fee/, are detestable. A gag-eater in our time 

was equivalent to a gcml, and held in equal detestation. 

suffered under the imputation. 



* Twas said 



He ate strange ^esh. 
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He was observed, after dinner, carefully to gather up the 
remnants left at his table (not many^ nor very choice fragments, 
you may credit me) — and in an especial manner, these disrepu- • 
table morsels, which he would convey away, and secretly stow 
in the settle that stood at his bed-^ide. None saw when he ate 
them. It' was rumoured that be privately devoured them in the 
night.' He was watchpd, but ho traces of such midnight practices 
were discoverable. Some reported, that, on leave-days, he had 
been seen ta carry out of the botmds a large blue check handker- 
chief, fuU of something. This then must be the accursed thing. 
Odnjecture next was aj work to imagine how he could dispose 
of it. Some said he sold it to the beggars. This belief generally 
prevailed. He went about moping. None spake to him. No 
one would play with him. He was e^cooimuiiicated ; put out of 
the pale of the school. . He was too powerful a boy to be beaten, 
but he underwent every mode of that negative punishment, 
which is' more grievous than many stripes. Still he persevered. 
At lengtb he was observed by two of his schoolfellows, 
who were determined to get at the secret, and had traced him 
one leave^ay for that purpose, to enter a large worn-out build- 
ing^ such as there exist specidiens of in Chancery-lane, which are 
let out to various scales of pauperism with, open dooi*, and a 
common staircase. After him they silently slunk in, and fol- 
lowed by stealth up four flights, apd saw him tap at a poor wicket, 
which was opened by an aged woman, meanly clad. Suspicion 
was now ripened into certainty. The informers had secured 
their victim. They had him in their toils. Accusation was for- 
mally preferi*ed, and i^tribution most signal was looked for. 
Mr. Hathaway, the then steward (for this happened a little after 
my time), with that patient sagacity which tempered all his con- 
duct, determined to investigate the matter, before he proceeded 
to sentence. ;The result was, that the supposed mendicants, the 
receivers or purchasers of the. mysterious scraps, turned out to 

be the parents of ^ an honest couple come to decay, — whom 

this seasonable supply had, in all probability, saved from men- 
dicancy ^ and that this young stork, at the expense of his own 
good name, had all ^is while been only feeding the old bird I — 
The governors on this occasion, much to their hononr, voted a 
present relief to the family of-^ — , and preseiited him with a 
silver medal. The lesson which the steward read upon rash 
JUDGMENT, on the occasion of publicly ddivering the medal to' — , 
I believe, would ijiiot be lost uponhis auditory.— I had left school 

then, but t well remember r. He was a tall, shambling 

youth with a cast in his eye, not at all calculated to conciliate . 

% 
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hostile prejudices. I have since seen him carrying a baker^s bas-^ 
ket. I think I heard he did not do quite so well by hims^, aa 
he had done by the old folks. 

I was a hypochondriac lad; and the sight of a boy in fetters, 
upon "the day of my first putting on the blue olothes, was not 
exactly fitted to assuage the natural terrors of initiation. I was 
of tender years^ barely turned of seven; and had only read of 
such things in books, or seen them but in dreams. I was told. he 
bad run away. This was the punishment for the first, offence, 
—As a novice I was soon after taken to see the dungeon^. , These 
were little, square, Bedlam cells, where a boy could just lie at 
his length upon str^w and a blanket-^a mattress,! think, was 
afterwards substituted — with a peep of light, let in askance, from 
a prison-orifice at top^ barely enough to read by. Here the 
poor boy was locked in by hin^self all day, without.sight of any 
but the pqrter who brought him his bread and water — who 
might not speak to him; — 'Or of the beadle, who came twice a 
week to call him out to receive his periodical chastisement, 
which wa^ almost welcome, beesitise it separated, him foir a brief 
interval from solitude :r— and here he was shut up by himself oj' 
nights, out of the reach of any soynd, to suffer whatever horrors 
the weak nerves, and superstition incident to his time of life, 
might subject him to.^ This was the penalty for the second 
offence. Wouldst thou like, reader, to see what became of him 
in the next degree? 

The culprit, who had been a third tune an offender, and whose 
expulsion was at this time deemed irreversible, was brought forth, 
as at some solemn auto dafe, arrayed in uncouth and most 
appalling attire^— all trace pf his late " watchet weeds" carefully 
effaced, he Was exposed in a jacket, resembling those which 
I^ndon lamplighteirs formerly delighted in, with a cap of the 
same. Jlie effect of this divestiture was such as the. ingenious 
devisers of it could have anticipated* With his pale and frighted 
features, it was as if some of those disfigurements in Dante had 
seized upi)a him. In this disguisement he was brought into 
the hall (L.^s Javourite state-room), where awaited him the 
whole number of his school-fellows, whose joint lessons and 
sports he was thenceforth to sharejio more; the awful presence 
of the steward, to be seen for the last time; of the executioner 

* *One or two instances of lunacy, «r attempted suieide^ accordingly, at 
length convinced the governors of the impolicy of this part of the sentence, 
and the midnight torture to the spirits was dispensed with.— This fancy of 
dungeons for children was a sprout of Howard's brain ; for which (saving tfte 
reverence due to Holy Paul) methiitlis, I coidd wiOingly spit upon his statttC. 
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lieadle, clad in his state robe for the occasion; and of two faces 
more, of direr import, because . never but in these extremities 
visible. These were governors ; two of whom, by choice, or char- 
ter, were always accustomed to oQciateat these tJltima Sttppli- 
cia; not to mitigate (saat least we understood it), but to enforce 
the uttermost stripe. Old Bamber Gascoigne, and Peter Aubert, 
I remember, were colleagues on one occasion, when the beadle 
turning rather pale,, a glassx>f brandy was ordei^ ta prepare him 
forthemysteries. Thescourginjgwas,afiterthe oldRomanfashion, 
long and iitately. The lictor accomjUanied the criminal quite 
round the hall. We were generally too faunt with attending to 
the previoiis disgusting circumstances, to ma,ke accurate report 
with our eyes of the degree of corporal suffering inflicted. Re- 
port, of course, gave out thcj back knotty and livid. After 
scourging, he was made over ^ in his San Benito, to his friends, 
ifllehadahy(butco^^nonly such poor runagates were friend- 
less), or to his parish officer, who, to enhance the effect of the 
scene, bad his station allotted to him on the outside of the hall 
gate. . 

These solemn pageantries were not played off so often as to 
qpoil the geiieral mirth of the community. We had plenty of 
exercise ^d recreatioii (^fier school Hours; and, for myself, I 
must confess, that L was never happier than in them. The 
Upper and the Lower Grammar Schools were held in the same 
room ; and an imaginary line only, divided their bounds. Their 
character was as different as that of the inhabitants on the two 
sides of the Pyreimees. The Rev. ^ James Boyer was the Upper 
Master; but /the Rev. Matthew Field presided over that portion 
of the apartment, of which I had the good fortube to be a 
member. We lived a life as careless as birds. . We talked and 
did just what we j^eased, and nobody molested us. We carried 
an accidence, or a grammar, for fprm; but,, for any trouble it 
gave us, we might take two years in getting through the verbs 
deponent, and another two in forgetting all that we had learned 
about them^ There was now and then the formality of saying 
a lesson, but if you had not learned it, a brush across the 
shoulder^ (just enough to disturb a fly) was the sole remon- 
strance. Field never used the i^od ; and in truth he wielded the 
cane wdth no great good will — holding it " like a dancer." 
It looked in his hands rather like an emUem than an instrument 
of authority ; and an emblem, too, he was ashamed of. He was 
a good easy man, that did not care to ruffle his own peace, nor 
perhaps set any great consideration upon the value of' juvenile 
time. He -came among us, now and then, but often staid away 
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whole days from us; and \yhen he came, it made no difference 
to us — he had his private room to retire to, the short tiine he 
jjtaid, to be out of the sound of our noise. Our mirth'and uproar 
went on. We had classics of our own, without being beholden 
to ^^ indolent Greece or haughty Bomer^ that passed current 
among us— Peter Wilkins — the Adventures of the Hon. Capt. 
Robert Boyle — the Fortunate Blue Coat Boy — and the lik^. Or 
we cultivated a turn for mechanic or scientific (^rations; 
makiQg. little sun-xlials of paper; or weaving those ingenious 
parentheses, called cat-cradles ; or making dry peas to dance 
upon the end of a tin pipe; or studying the £urt military over that 
laudable game " French and English," and a hundred other siich 
devices to pass away the tiine — mixing the useful with the 
agreeable — as would hjave made the souls of Bousseau and John 
Locke chuckle to have -seen us. 

Matthew Field belonged to that claims of modest divines who 
affect to Dlix in equal proportion the gentleman, the scholar, 
and the Christian; but, I know not how, the first ingredient is 
generally found to be the predominating dose in the composi- 
tion. He was engaged in gay pat'ties, or with his courtly bow at 
some episcopal levee, when he should have been attending upon 
us.. He had for niany years the classical charge of a hmidred 
children, during the four or five first years of their ediica.tion ; 
and his very highest form seldom proceeded further thau two or 
tbre^ of the introductory fables of Phaedrus. How things were 
suffered to go on thus, I cannot gi^ess. Boyer, who was the 
proper person to have remedied these abuses, always affected, 
perhaps felt, a delicacy in interfering in a province not stfictly 
his own. I have not been without my suspicions, that he was 
not altogether displeased at the contrast we presented to his end 
of the school. We w^ere a sort of Helots to his young Spar- 
tans. He would sometimes,, with ironic deference, send to 
borrow a rod of the Under Master,, and then, with Sardonic 
grin, qjbserve to one of his. upper boys, " hovv neat and fresh 
the twigs looked." While his pale students were battering their 
brains over Xenophon and Plato, with a silence as deep as that 
enjoined by the Samite, we were enjoying ourselves at our ease 
in Qur little Goshen. We saw a little into the secrets of his 
discipline, and th^ prospect did but the more reconcile us to our 
lot. His thunders rolled innocuous . for us ;^ his storms came 
near, but never touched us; contrary to Gideon^s miracle, while 
all aroiipd were drenched, our fleece \yas dry.* His boys 

* Cowley. 
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taimed out tbe better scholars; we, I suspect, have the advan^ 
tage in tamper. His pupils cannot speak of him without some^ 
thing of terror allaying their gratitude ; the remembrance of 
Field comes back with all the soothing images of indolence, and 
summer slumbers, and work like play, and innocent idleness, 
and ELysian exemptions, and life itself a '' playing holiday/' . 
Though sufficiently removed from the jurisdiction of Boyer, 
we were near enough (as I have said) to understand a little of 
his system. We occasionally heard ^sounds of the Ululantes^ 
and caught glances of Tartarus. B: was a rabid pedant. His 
English style was crampt to barbarism. His Easter anthems 
(for his duty obliged him to periodical flights) were grating as 
scrannel pipes.^ — ^He would laugh, ay and heartily, but then 

it must be at Flaocus's quibble about Rex-, or at the tristis 

severitas in vutta^ or inspio^e, in patinas^ of Terence — thin 
jests, which at their first l^roecbing could hardly have had vis 
enough to moye a Roman muscle. — He had two wigs, both 
pedantic, but of different omen. The one serene^ smiling, fresh 
powdered, betokening a mild day. Tbe, other, an old disco- 
loured, unkempt, angry caxon, denoting frequent and bloody 
execution. Woe to the school, when he made his morning 
appearance in his passy^ or passionate wig. No comet ex- 
pounded durer.-7-J: B. had a heavy hand. I have known 
him double bis knotty fist at a poor trembling child (the ma- 
t0mal milk hardly dry upon its lips) with a " Sirrah, do you 
presume to set your wits at me ?" — Nothing was more common 
than to see him make a headlong entry into the school-room, 
from his inner recess, or library, and, with turbulent eye, 
singling out a lad, roar out, '^ Od's my life. Sirrah/' (hi^ favou- 
rite adjuration) " I have a great mind to whip yqu," — then, 
with as sudden a retracting impulse, fling back into his lair 
— and, after a cooling lapse of some minutes (during which all 
but the culprit had totally forgotten the context) drive head* 
long out a^ain, piecing out his imperfect sense, as if it had been 
3onie Devil's Litany, with the expletory yell — '^ and I will, 
too.^^ — In his genttelr moods, when the, rabidhis furor was 
.assuaged, he had resort to an ingenious method, peculiar, for 

* tn this and everything B. waa th^ antipodes of his co-adjutor. While 
the former was dicing his brains for crude anthems, worth a pig-nut, F. 
!Would be recreating his gentlemanly fancy, in the mor^ flowery walks of the 
Muses. A little dfamatic effusion of his, under the name of Vertumnus and 
Pomona, is not yet forgotten by the chroniclers of that sort of literature. It 
>nras accepted by Garrick, but the town did not give it their sanction. — B. 
^sed to say of it, in a way of half-compliinent, half-irony, tbat it >Ya» UfQ 
classical for represenlaliun. , 
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what I have heard, to himself, of whipping the. boy, and rea<i-^ 
ing the Debates, at the same time ; a paragi^aph, and a lash 
between; which in those times, when parKamentary oratory 
was most at height and flourishing in these realms, was not 
eideulated to impress the patient with a veneration for the 
diffuser graces of rhetoric. 

Once, and but once, the uplifted rod was known to fall 
ineffectual from his hand — when droll squinting W — having 
been caught puttbng the inside of the master's desk to a use for 
which the architect had clearly not designed it, to justify himself, 
with great simplicity averred, thatAe did not know that the thing 
had beetifdreicarned. This exquisite if recognition of any law 
antecedent to the orai or declaratory^ struck so irresistibly 
upon the fancpr of all who heard it (th« pedagogue himself not 
excepted) that remission was unavoidable. ^ 

L. has given^ credit io B.'s great merits as an insti iictor. 
Coleridge, in his literary life, has protiounced a more intelligible 
and ample encomium on them; The author of the Country 
Spectator doubts nOt to compare him with the ablest teachers of 
antiquity. Perhaps we cannot dismiss him better tlian' with the 
pious ejaculation of C. — when he heard that his old master was 
on his death-bed; " Poor J. B. ! — may all his faults be forgiven ; 
and may he he wafted to bliss by little cherub boys, all head and 
wings^ with ncf bottoms to reproach his sublunary infirmities.'' 

Under him were many good and sound scholars bred. — First 
Grecian of my ihm was Lancelot Pepys Stevens, kindest of 
boys and men, since Co-grammar-master (and inseparable com- 
panion) with Dr. T — e. What an edifying spectacle did this 
brace of friends present to those who remembered the anti- 
socialities of their predecessors ! — You never met the 6ne by 
chance in the street without a wonder, which was quickly dis- 
sipated by the almost immediate sub-appearance of the other. 
Generally arm in arm, these kindly coadjutors lightened for 
each other the toilsome duties of their proJFession, and when, 
in advanced age, one found it conveni^t to retire, the other 
was not long in discovering that it suited him to lay down the 
fasces also. Oh, it is pleasant, as it is rare, to find the same 
arm linked in yours at forty, . which at thirteen helped it to 
turn over the Ciceto De Amicitia^ or some^ tale of Antique 
Friendship, which the young heart even then was burning to 
anticipate !-pCo-Grecian with S. wasTh — , who has since exe- 
cuted with ability various diplomatic functions at the Northern 
courts. Th — was iat tall, dark, saturnine youth, sparing of 
speech, with raven loclts. — Thomas Fanshaw Middleton fol- 
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just touched with grey (carta fides). He anticipated no . . 
and found none. And, waiving fora while my theory a^ !L*^"' 
great race, I would put it to the most untheorising reader, ^™' 
may at times have disposable. «oin in his pocket, whether i?^il 
not more repugnant to^ the kindliness of his nature to refuse such 
a one as I am dc^scrihing, than to say no to a poor petitionary 
rogue (your bastard borrower), who, by his mumping visnomy, 
tells you, that he expects nothing better; and, therefore, whose 
preconceived notions atid expectations you do in reality so much 
less shod^ in the refusal. 

When I think of this man ; his fiery glow of heart ; his swell 
of feeling; how magnificent, how ideal he was; how great at 
the midnight hour; and when I compare with him the com- 
panions with whom I have iaissociated since, t grudge the saving 
of a few idle ducats, and think that I am fallen into the society 
of lenders, and little m^n. 

1*0 one like E^ia, whose treasures* are i*ather ca^ in leather 
covers than closed in iron coffers, there is a class of alienators 
more formidable than that which I Ji^e touched upon; I mean 
your borrowers of books — those inutilators of collections, 
spoilers of the symmetry of shelves^ and creators of odd volumes. 
There is Comberbatch, matchless in his depredations 1 

That foul gap in the bcxttom shelf facing you, lik^ a great eye- 
tooth knocked out— (you are now with me in my little back 

study in Bloomsbury, reader!) with the huge Switzer-like 

tomes on each side (like the Guildhall giants, in their reformed 
posture, gumrdant of nothing) once held the tallest of my folios, 
Opera Bonaventurw, choice and massy divinity, to which its 
two support^s (school divinity also, biit of a lesser calibre, — 
Bellamiine, and Holy Thomas), showed but as dwarf, — itself 
an Ascapart! — that Combfcrbatch abstracted upon the faith of a 
theory he holds, which is more easy, I confess, for me to suffer 
by than to refute, namely, that *^ the title to property in a book 
(my Bonaventure, for instance), is in exact ratio to the claiiinant's 
powers of understanding and appreciating the same.-' Should he 
go on acting upon this theory, whicbof our shelves is safe? 
- The slight vacuum in the left-hand case — two shelves from 
the ceiling-^searcely distinguishable but by the quick eye of a 
loser — ^was whildm the commodious resting-place of Brown on 
Urn Burial. C. will hardly allege that he knows more about 
that treatise than I do, who introduced it to him, and was indeed 
the first (of the moderns) to discover its beauties— but so have I 
known a foolish lover to praise his mistiness in the presence of 
a rival more qualified to carry her off than himself.^— Just bdow, 
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what I h^^^ dramas want their fourth volume, where Vittorj^r 

ing the ^^^^ ^^* ^^^ remainder nine are as distajsteful as^Priani^s 

betwe^^^'^^' when the Fates botrrotoed Hector* Here stood the 

<»ratomy of Melancholy, in sober stateu-^There loitered the 

Complete Angler; quiet as in life, hy some stream side. In 

yonderncfok, JohnBunde, a widower volume, with "eyes closed,** 

mourns his ravished mate. 

One justice I must do my friend, that if he sometimes, like 
the $ea, sweeps away a treasure, at another time^ )9ea-like, he 
throws upas rich an equivalent to match it. I havea small under 
collection of this nature (my friend's gatherings in his various 
calls), picked up, he has forgotten at what odd places, a,iid depo- 
sited with as litde memory at mine. I take i^ these orphans, 
the twice-deserted. Th^se proselytes of the gate arc wel- 
come as the tcue Hebrews^ Theire they stand in conjunction; 
natives* and naturalised. The latter seem as little disposed 
to inquire out their tnke lineage as I am. — ^I chai'ge no warehouse- 
room for these! deodaiids, nor shall ever put myself to the ungen- 
tlemanly trouble of advertising a sale of them to pay expenses. 

To lose a volume to C. carries some sense and meaning in it. 
You are sure that he will make one hearty mealonyour viands, 
if he can give no account of the platter after it. But what moved 
thee, w4yward, spiteful K., to be so importunate to carry ofif with 
thee, in ^pitepftears and adjurations to thee to forbear, the Letters 
of that princely woman, the thrice noble Margaret Newcastle ? — 
knowing at the time, and knowing that I knew also, thou most 
assuredly wouldst never turn over one leaf of the illustriousfolio : 
— ^hat bi^t the mere spirit of contradiction, and childish love of 
getting the better of thy friend ?> — Then, worst cut of all ! to 
transport it with thee to the Gallicanland — 

Unworthy tand to harbour such a sweetness, 

A virtue in which all ennobling thoughts dwelt, 

Pure thoughts, kind thoughts, high thoughts, her sex's wonder ! 

■■ * ' hadst thou not thy. play-bqoks, and books of jests < and fan-r 
.cics, about thee, to keep thee merry, even as thou keepest all compa- 
nies with thy quips and miifthful tales? Child of the Green-room, 
it was unkindly done of thee. Thy wife, too, that part-French, 
better-part Englishwoman! — that she could fix upon no other 
treatise to bear away, in kindly token of remembering us, than 
the works of Fulke Greville, Lord Brook — of which no French-' 
man, nor woman of France, Italy, or England, was ever by na^ 
ture constituted to comprehend a tittle! IFa^/^re not Zwmer-: 
p^an pn Solitude .? 
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Reader, if haply thou art blessed with a moderate collection, 
foe shy of showing it; or if thy heart overfloweth to lend them, 
lend thy books; but let it be to such a one as S. T. C. — he will 
return them (generally anticipating the time appointed) with 
usury; enriched with annotations, tripling their value. I have 
lad experience. Many are these precious MSS. of his— «(in 
matter oftentimes, and almost in quantity not unfrequently, 
vying lyith the originals), in no very clerkly hand— legible in my 
Daniel;' in old Burton; in Sir Thomas Browne; and those 
abstruser cogitations of the Greville, now, alas! wandering in 
Pagan lands.' — I counsel thee, shut not thy heart, nqv thy library, 
against S. T. C. 
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Every man has two birth-days: t^o days, at lefast, in every 
year, which set him about revolving the lapse of time, as it 
affects his mortal duration.' The one is that which in an espe- 
cial manner be termeth Ms. In the gradual desuetude of old 
observances, this custom of sblemnlzinj^ our proper birth-day 
hath nearly passed away; or is left to children, who reflect no- 
thing at all about the matter, nor understand anything in it 
beyond ckke and orange. But the birth of a New Year is of an 
interest too wide to be pretermitted by king or cobbler. No 
one ever regarded the First of January with indifference. It is 
that froi^ which all date their time, and count upon what is left. 
It is the nativity of our common A<)am. 

Of all sounds of all belI&-^( bells, the music nighest bordering 
upon heaven) — most solemn and touching is the peal which 
rings out the Old Year. I never hea,r it without a gathering-up 
of my mind to a concientration df all the images that have been 
difliised over thie past twelvemonth ; all I have done or suffered, 
perfornaed or neglected —in that regretted time. I begin to 
know its worth, as when a person dies. It takes a personal co- 
lour; nor was it a poetical flight in a contemporary, when he 
exclaimed 

' I skw the skirts oC the departing Year. 
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It is no more ifaan what in sober madness eveiT one of u!s 
seems to be conscious of, in that awful leave-taking. I afn 
sure I felt it, and aU felt it with me, last night; though some of 
my companions affected rather tp manifest an exhiliiration at the 
birth of the coming year, than any very tender regrets for the 
decease of its predecessor. But I am none of those who — 

Wekorae the coming, speed tbe patting guest. ^ 

I amnaturally, beforehand, shy df novelties; new books, new 
faces, new y^ars,— ^from some mental twist which makes it dif- 
ficult in me to face the prospective. I have almost ceased to 
liope; and am sanguine only in. the prospective of other (for^ 
mer) years. I plunge into foregone visions and conclusions. 
I encounter pell-mell with past disappointments. I am armour- 
proof against old discouragements. I forgive,, or overconae in 
i'ancy, old adversaries, i play over again^/br love^ as the game- 
sters phrase it, games, for which I t)nce paid so dear. I would 
scarce now have any of those untoward accidents and events 
of my life reversed. I would no more alter them than the in- 
cidents of some well-contrived novel. Methinks, it is better 
that I should have pined away seven of my goldenest years, 
when I was thrall to the fair hair, and fairer eyes, of Alice 

W n, than that so passionate a love-adventure Should be 

lost. It was belter that our family should have itoissed that 
legacy, which old Dorrell cheated us of, than that I sbould.have 
at this moment two thousand pounds in banco and be without 
the idea of that specious old rogue. . ^ 

In a degree beneath manhood, it is my infirmity to look back 
upon those early days. Do I advance a paradox, when I say, 
that, skipping over the intervention of, forty years, a man may 
have leave to love himself, without the imputation of self-love ? 

If I know aught of myself,- no one whose mind is introspec- 
tive — and mine is painfully so-^can have a less respect for his 
present identity, than I have for the man £llia. I know him to 
be light, and vain, and humorsome ; a notorious * * * ; addicted 
10* * * * ' averse from counsel, neither taking it, nor offering 
it ; — * * * besides; a stammering buffoon ; what you will ; lay 
it on, and £pare not; I subscribe to it all,. and much more, than 

thou canst be willing to lay at nis door — but for the 

child Elia — that " other me," there, inf the back-grotind — I 
roust take leave to cherish the remembrance of that young mas- 
ter — with as little reference, I protest, to this^ stupid change- 
ling of five-and-£orty, as if it had been a child of some other 
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tioiise, ai)<d not of my parents. I can cry over its patient small- 
pox at live, and rougher medicaments. I ean lay its poor fe- 
vered bead upon the sick pillow at Christ's, and wake with it 
in surprise at the gentle posture of maternal tenderness hanging 
over itylhat unknown had watched its sleep. I know how. it 
s)irank frorip any th^ least colour of falsehood. — God help thee, 
Elia, how art tho^u* changed j Thou art sophisticated.— I 
know how honest, how courageous (for a weaklfaig) it was — 
how religious, how imaginative, how hopeful! From what 
have I not fallen, if the child I remember was indeed myself,^- 
and not soude dissembling guardian, presenting a false identity, 
to give the rule to my unpractised, st^s, and regulate the tone 
ofmymor^lbeingl ^ - ' ^ 

, That I am fond of indulging^ beyond a hope of sympathy, in 
such retrospection, may be the symptom of some sickly idio- 
syncrasy. Or is' it owing io some other cau^ ; simply, that 
being without wife or family, I have not Jearned to project my- 
self enough out of myself; and having no offspring of my own 
to dally with, I turn back upon, memory, and adopt my own 
early idea, as my heir and favourite ? If these speculations 
seem fantastical to thee, reader — (a busy man, perchance), if 
I tread out of the way of thy sympathy, and am singularly-con- 
ceited only, I retire, impenetrable to ridicule, ^nder the fan- 
torn doud of Elia. " < 

The elders, withwhom I w%s brought up, were of a character 
not likely to let slip the sacred observance of any old institution ; 
and the ringing out of the Old Year, was kept by them with 
circumstances of peculiar ceremony. — )n those days the sound 
oflho^e midnight chimes, though it seemed to raise hilarity in 
all around me^ never failed to bring a train of pensive imagery 
into my fancy. Yet I then scarce conceived what it meant, or 
thought of -it as a reckoning that concerned me. Not child- 
hood alone, but the young man tiU thirty, never feels practically 
that he is mortal He knows it indeed, and, if need were, he 
could preach a homily on the fragility of life ; but he brings it 
not home to hintsetf, any more than in a hot Juile we can ap- 
propriate to our imagination the freezing days of December. 
But now, shall' I confess a truth ? — I feel, these audits but too 
powerfully. I begin to count the probabilities of my duration, 
and to grudge at the expenditure of moment^ and shortest, pe- 
riods, like misers^ farthings. In propprtion as the years both 
lessen and shorten, I set more^ ciount upon their periods, afsd 
would fain lay my ineffectual finger, upon the spoke of the great 
wheel. I am not content to |)a$s away like '* a weaver^s«huttte.*' 
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Those metaphors solace me not^ nor sweeten the unpalatable 
tlraught of mortality. I care not to be carried with the tide, that 
smoothly bears human life to eternity; and reluct at the ioevita- 
ble course of destiny. I am in love with this green earth ; ijne 
face of town and country; the unspeakable rural solitudes, and 
the sweet sicurity of streets. I would sef up my tabernacle 
here. I am content to stand still at the age to which I am ar- 
rived ; I, and my friends : to be no younger, no richer, no hand- 
somer. I do not want to be weaned by age ; or drop, like 
meIloV(^ fruit, as they 6ay, into the grave. — Any altefation^, on 
this earth of m|ne, in diet'oi^ in lodging, puzzles and discom- 
poses me. My household-gods plant a terrible fixed foot, and 
are not rooted up without blood. They do not willingly seek 
Lavinian -shores. A new states of being staggers me. ' 

Sun, and %ky, and breeze, arid solitary Walks, and summer 
holidays, and the greenness of fields, and the delicious juices of 
meats and fishes, and society^ an<l the cheerful glass, andcandle* 
light, and fire-side conversation^, and innocent vanities, and 
jests, and irony itself -^o these things gb out with life ? 

Can a ghost laugh, or shake his gaunt «ides, when you are 
pleasant with him ? 

And you, my nlidnight darlings, my Folios ! must I part with 
the intense dcj|ight of haying you (huge armfuls) in my em- 
braces P Must knowledge come to me, if it come at all, by 
sotne awkward experiment of intuition, and no longer by this 
familiar process ef reading ? 

Shall I enjoy friendships there, Wanting the smiling indioa^- 
tions which point me to them here, — the recognisable face — 
" the sweet utterance of a look — ?" 

In winter this intolerable disinclination to dying— -to give it 
its mildest name — doe3 more especially haunt and beiset me. 
In a genial August noon, beneath a sweltering sky, death is al- 
most problematic. At those tioles do sueh poor^nakes as my- 
self enjoy an immortality. Then we expand and burgeon. 
Then are we as strong again, as valiant again, as wise again 
and a great deal taller. The bla^t that nips and shrinks me 
puts me in thoughts of death. All things allied to the insub- 
stantial, wait upon that master feeling; cold,' numbness, dreams, 
perplexity \ moonlight itself, with its shadowy and spectral ap- 
pearances, — that cold ghost of the sun, or Phoebus^ sickly sister, 
like that innutritioiis one denounced in the Canticles: — ^I am 
none of her minion«-^I hold with the Persian. 

Whatsoever thwarts, or puts me out of my way^ brings 
death into my mind. Ail partial evils, like humours, run into 
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that capital plague-sore. — I have beard some profess an indif- 
ference to life. Such hail the end of their existence as a port 
of refuge; and speak of the grave as of some soft arms, in 
which they may slumber as on a pillow. ' Some have wooed 

death— but out upon thep, I say, thou foul, ugly fkntoml 

I detest, abhor, execrate, and ( with Friar John ) give thee to 
six-scipre thousand devils, as in no instance. to be excused or 
tolerated, but shunned as a universal viper; to be branded, 
proscribed, and spoken evil of ! In no way can I be brought 
to.digiest thee, thou thin, melancholy PHrafton, or more fright- 
ful and confounding Pimtive !. , 

Those antidotes, prescribed against the fear of thee/ are 
altogether frigid and insulting, like th^sdf. For what satis- 
faction hath a man, that he shall *' lie 4own with kings and 
emper6rs in death," who in his life-time never greatly coveted 
the society of such bed-fallows?— or, forsooth^ that " so shall 
the fairest face appear!^'' — why, to comfort me, must Alice 
Wt- — — n be a goblin? More than all, I conceive disgust at 
those impertinent and misbecoming familiarities, inscribed upon 
your ordinary tombstones. Every dead !nan. must take upon 
himself to be lecturing me with his odious truism, that " such 
as he now is, I'must shortly be.'' ^ Not so shortly, fric^nd, per- 
hapis, as thou imaginest. In the meantime I am alive. I move 
abont. 1 am worth twenty of thee. Know thy betters! Thy 
New Years' Days are past. I survive, a jolly candidate for 
1821. Another cUp of wine — and while that turn-coat bell, 
that just now mournfully chanted the obsequies of 1820 de- 
parted, with changed notes lustily rings in a successor, let us 
attune to its peal the song n^ade on a like occasion, by hearty^ 
cheerful M. Cotton. — 
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Hark, the cock crows, and yon bright star 
Tells us the diy himself 's not far ; 
And see where, breaking from the night, • 
He gilds the western hills writh light. 
With him old Janus doth appear, 
Peeping into the future year, - 
With such a look as seems to say, 
The prospect is not good that way. 
Thus do we r'lke ill sights to see. 
And 'gainst ourselves to prophesy ; ' ^ 
When the prophetic fear of things' 
A more tormenting mischief brings, 
More full of soul-tormenting gall, 
Than direst mischiefs can befall. 
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But stay ! but sUy t methiaks ny ti^t. 
Better informed by clearer light, 
Piscer&s sereness in that brow, 
That all contracted leemM but now. 
His reyers'd face may show distaste, . 
And frown upon the ills are past ; 
' . But that which this way looks is clear. 

And smiles upon the New-bora Yent. 
He looks too from a place so high» 
fhe Year lies open to his eye ; 
\ And all the moments open are ' > 

\ To the exact discoverer. 

Yet more and more he.smiles upon ji 

The happy revolution. 
Why should we then suspect or fea^ 
The influences of a year, ' . . 

So smiles upon us the first morn, ^ 

And speaks us good so sobu as bom^. 
Plagne out ! the last Was iU enough) 
This cannot but make better proof ; 
^ Or, at the worst, as we brushed through ' 

■ The last, Nivhy so we may;this tck) ; . - 

And then tiie next in reason afaouM 
Be superexcellently good : 
For the worst ills (we daily see) 
Have ?io mor§ perpetuity, 
Than the best fortunes that do fall. 
Which also bring us wherewithal 
Longer their being to support, 
. TJian those. do of the other sort r 
And who has one good year in three, 
And yet repines at destiny. 
Appears ungrate All' in the case, ' •' 
And merits not the goodhe has. 
, , . Then let us welcome the New Guest 

With lusty brimmers of the best ; ^ 

Mirth always should Good FVnrtune meet, 

And renders e*en Disaster sweet : 

And though the Princess turn her hack, 

Let Us but li|ie ourselves with sack, 

We l|)etter shall by for hold out. 

Till the neiH Year she face about. 

How say yoii, reader— do not these verses smack of the 
rough magnanimity of the old English vein P Do they not 
fortify like a cordial ; enlarging the .heart, and productive of 
^weet blopd, and generoas spirits, in the .concoction? Where 
be those puling fears of death, just now expressed or affected? 
T~Passed like a cloud — ^^absorbed in the purging sunlight of 
clear poetry — clean wa3hed aWay by a wave of genuine Heli- 
con, your only Spa for these hypochondries— And now atiother 
cup of the ^enerou^I aod a merry New Year, and many of 
them, to you all, 'my masters 1 
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. ^' A OLiAR fire, a dean hearth, and the rigour of the game." 
This was the celebrated wish of old Sarah Battle ( now with 
God ) who, next to her devotions, loved a good game at whist. 
She was none of yddr lukewarm gamesters, your half and half 
players, who have no ohjection to take a hand, if you want 
one to make up a^rubber ; who affirm that they have no plea- 
sure in winning; that they like to win one game, and lose 
another; that they ^n while away an hour very agreeably at 
a card-table, but are indifferent whether they play or no; and 
will desire an adversary, who has slipt a wrong card, to take it 
upand'play another. These insuffer^le triflers are the curs6 
of a table. One of these flies will spoil a whole pot. Of 
suoh it .may be said, that they do not play at cards, but only 
play at playing at them. 

Sarah Battle was none of that breed. She detested them; 
as I 4o, from her heart and soul^ and would not, save upon a 
striking emergency, willingly seat herself at die same table with 
them. She loved a tboronglnpaeed partner, a determined 
enemy. She took, and gave, no concessions. She hated fa- 
vours. She never made a rievoke, nor ever passed it over in 
her adversary without exacting the utmost forfeiture. She 
fought a good fight : cut and thrust. She held not her good 
sword (her cards) ^ Vke a dancer.'' Shersate bolt upright ; and 
neither showed you her cards, nor desired to see yours. All 
people have their blind side — their^ svperstitkins ; Bkxd I have 
b^rd her declare, UQder the rose, that Hearts was her fa- 
vourite suit. 

I never in my life — ^and I knew Sarah Battle: many of the 
best years of it-^-seiw her takeowt her snuffbox when it was her 
turn to play; or snuff a candle in the middle of a game; or 
ring for a servant, till it was fairly over. S^fae never' intro- 
duced, or connived at, miscellaneous <fonVer]sation during its 
ppoeees. As she emphatically observed, cards were cards : and 
if i ever saw unmtngled distaste in her fine IsstHDentury coun- 
tenanee, it was at the airs of a young gentleman ef-a literary 
turn, who had been with difficulty persuaded to tdre a hand; 
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and who, in his excess of candour, declared, that he thought 
there was no harm in unbendiQg the mind now and then, aCter 
serious studies, in recreations of that kind 1 She could not bear 
to have her noble occupation, to which she wound up her fa- 
culties, considered in that light. It' was her business, her duty, 
the thing she caine into the world to do,— and she did it. She 
unbent her min<l>^ afterwards^*— over a bopk. 

Pope was her favourite author: his Rape of the Lock her fa- 
vourite work. She once did me the favour to play.over with me 
(wiih the cards) his celebrated game of Ombre in that poem ; 
and to explain to me how far it agreed with, and in what points^ 
it would be found to differ from, tradrille. Her illustrations 
were apposite and poignant;, and I bald' the pleasure of send- 
ing the substance of them to Mrr Bowles : but I^suppose they 
came too late to be inserted among his ingenious notes upon 
that author. ' 

Quadrille, she has often told me, was her first love; hvti 
whist had engaged her maturer esteem. The former, she said, 
was showy and specious, and likely to allure young persons. 
The^ uncertainty and quick shifting of partnerS-^a thing whjeh 
the constancy of whist abhors; — the dazzling supremacy and 
regal investiture of Spadille-^ab^urd, as she juslly observedf in 
the pure aristocracy^of whist, where^his croWnand garter give 
him no proper poller i^bove his brother-nobility of the Aces ; 
— the giddy vanity, so taking to the inexperienced^ of playing 
alone; — above all, the overpowering attractions of a Sans 
Prendre Vole, — to the triumph of which there is, certainly 
nothing parallel or approaching, in the contingencies of whist; 
— all these, she would say, make quadrille a game of captiva- 
tion to the young and enthusiastic. But whist was the Bolider 
game: that was her word. It was a long meal; not, like 
quadrille, a feast of snatches., One or two rubbers might co- 
ext-end in duration with an evening. . They gave time to form 
rooted friendships, to cultivate steady enmities. She despised 
the chance-started, capricious, and ever fluctuating alliances of 
the other. The skirmishes of quadrille, she would say, re- 
minded her of the petty ephemeral embroilments of the little 
Italian states, depicted by Machiavel; perpetually changing 
postures and conneirions; bitter foes to-day, sugared darlings 
to-morrow; kissing and scratching in a breath; — but th^ wars 
of whist were comparable to. the long, steady, deep-rooted, 
rational, antipathies of the great French and English nations. 
A grave simplicity was what she chiefly admired in her fa- 
vourite game. There was nothing silly in it, like the nob in 
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cribbage — nothing superfluous. No^tt«Ae«— that most irra- 
tional of all' pleas that a reasonjable being can set up: — that 
any one should claim four by virtue of holding cards of the 
same mark and colour, without refei^ence to the playing of the 
game, or the individuaiworth or pretensions of the cards them- 
selves! She held this to be a solecism ; as pitiful ~an ambition 
at ca^ds as aliiteration is in authorship. She despised superfi- 
ciality, and looked deeper thim the colours of things. — Suits 
were soldiers, she would say, and must have a uniformity of 
array to distinguish th€»i : but ^hat should we jsay to a foolish 
squire, who should claim a merit from dressing up his tenantry 
in re4 jackets, that never were to b^ marshalled — never to take 
the field? — She even wished that whist were more simple than 
it isf; and, in my mind, would have stript it of some appen- 
dages, which, in the state of human frailty, may be ventiairy, 
and eVen commeBdably^ allowed of. She saw no reason for 
the deciding of the trump by the turn of the card. Why not 
one suit always trumps? — Why two colours, when, the mark 
of the suits would have sufficiently distinguished them without 
It?— 

** But the eye, my dear Madam, is agreeably refreshed with 
the^ variety. Man is not d creature of piire reason — he must 
have his senses delightfully^appealed to. We see it in Roman 
Catholic countries, where the music and the paintings draw in 
many to woi^hip, whom your quaker Spirit of unsensualizing 
would have kept out. — You, yourself, have a pretty collection 
of paintings*— but Confess to. me, whether, walking in your 
gallery at Sandham, amdng those clear Vandykes, or among 
the Paul Potters in the ante-room, you ever felt your bosom 
glow with an elegant delight, at all. comparable to that you 
have it in your power to experience most evenings over a 
well^arranged assortment of the court cards ?^-^the pretty 
antic habits, like heralds in- a procession-^the gay triumph- 
assuring scarlets — the contrasting deadly-killing siables — the 
* hoary majesty of spades '-rPani in all his glory! — 

/' All these might be dispensed with; and, with their naked 
names upon the drab pasteboard, ihe game might go on very 
w«ll, picture-less. But the beauty oi cards would be extin- 
guished forever. Stripped of all that is imaginative in them, 
they must degenerate into mere gambling. Imagine a dull 
deal board, or drum head, to spread them on, instead of that 
nice verdant carpet (next to nature^s)) .fittest arena for those 
courtly combatants to play their gallant jousts and tourneys in ! — 
Exchange those delicately -turned ivory markers— (work of 
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Cbiiw9e artist, unooosoious of thw $yiiibel, — or as pro&iidy 
ftlighting (heir tr;ie appUeaiion a$ 4h« arnUitest Ephesian jour- 
neyman t)Mit iiiraed oiiit those little shrined for the goAiw) — 
eiLchange them for little bits of leather (our ancestorB' laoiiey) 
or chalk and a slate T' — 

The old lady, with a siiiile, eomfeMed th^ goiaadness of my 
logic ; and to her approbation of, my ar|pinients on her favou- 
rite tq>ie that evening, .1 have always fanoied myself indebted 
for the legacy of a cnrious Isribbage-board, made of the finest 
Sianna marUe^ whioh her maternal undo (old Walter Plmner, 
whom I have elsewhere odebra^) broi^ht with him from 
Florence : — thts^ and aiiifie of fiye4iiindi^ pounds, c$m» to 
me at her death. 

The ibroser bequest (which I do not least value) I have 
kept with religious care; though she herself, to eonfessA truths 
was never greatly taken with erihbage. U was an essentially 
vui^ar game, I have heand her s«[y, — disptttjiig with her welct 
who was very partial to it She could never heartily bring her 
mouth to pronounce ^* g^*' — or " thmfs a ^o." She ealled 
it an ungrammatical game. The pegging teased her. I once 
knew h^ to forfeit a rubber (a fi^ve dollar st/ake), beeause she 
would not take advantage of the turn-up knave, whioh would 
have given it her, hut whicih she must have claimed by the dis- 
^aeeful tenure of declaritiig ^^iwojor hi» heeis.'^ There is 
something extremely genteel in this sort of self-denial. . Sarah 
Battle was a gentlewoman boi^n. 

Piquet she held the best game at the^ioards for two persons, 
Ihougb she would ridicule the pedantry of the terms — such as 
pi%ue — repique-^tbe capot — Uiey savoured (she thought) of 
affectation. But games for two, or even three, she never 
gpreatly cared for. She loved the quadrate, or square. She 
would argue thus :— Cards ai«e warfare : the ends are gain, 
with glory. But cards are war, in disguise of a sport : whea 
single adversaries encounter, the ends proposed are too pal- 
pable. By themselves, it is too close a fi^t; with spectators, 
it is not much b^^red. No looker-on <can be interested, 
exeept for abet, and then it is a. mere affair of money ; he 
cares not for your luck sympathetically, or for your play.-r 
Three are still worse ; a mere naked war of every man against 
every man, as in cribbage, without league oralUaoce; or a ro- 
tation of petty and contradictory interests, a succession of 
heartless leagues, and not much more hearty infractions of 
them, as in tra^ille. — But in square games (jihe meant whut) 
all that is possible to be al^ined in card-playing is accom- 
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pli^ed. There are the incentivei of profit >^ith honour, cchdqioii 
to every ftpeeieft--^ough the loiter cen be but ^ry imper- 
feody enjoyed io those oth^r gamem where the spectator is. 
(HiJy feebly a participator. But the parties ia whist are specta^ 
tors and priaeipals, too. T&ey are a theatre to themselves^ 
and a lookerron is not wanted. . He is rather worse than 
nothiogr and ao impertineoee. Whist abhors neutrality, or 
iulerests beyond its sphere. You glory in some surprising, 
stroke of skill or for^iqe* not beeaiise a. cold — >or even an4tt- 
terested — by-stander witnesses it, but beeause yaitp partner 
sympathises in the oonthigetiey. You ,wtili for two. You. 
triumph for two. Two are «v.aUad. Two again are osortir 
fi^d; which divides their disgrace^ as the oonjunetion^ doubles 
(by taking off the invi^ousneds) your glories. Two loomg to 
two, are bettei* reconciled^ tbaa ooa to one in that dose but^ 
cbery^ The faoi»ti)e feeling is weakened by multiplying the 
channels. War faeoomes a civil game.^^By luich reasonings 
as these the 4^ lady was aceustomed to. defend her favourite 
pastime* . . ^ 

No inducement could ever prevail upon her to play at any^ 
game, where cfaamc^' entered into the composition, J^r no* 
thimff. Chance, she would argue — and here again, admina 
the subtlety of her eonclusionl--r4)hanee to nothing, but where 
something else depenids upon it. It is obvious^ iikt cannot be 
glory. What ratii9!nal cause of exultation pould.it give to a^ 
man to turn up size ace a hundred times together by himself ? 
or before spectator^, where no stake was. depending P— Make 
a lottery of a hiiodradthousiind tickets with but one fortunate 
number — and what possible principle of our nature, except 
stupid wopderment, could it gratify to gain that number as 
many times successively, without, a prize?— »-Therefore she. 
disliked the laixture of chanoe in backgammon, where it was 
not played for money. She called it foolish, and those people^ 
idiots, who were taken with a lucky hit under such circu'm-!- 
stancea. tiam^s of pure skill were as little to her fancy. Played 
for a stake, they were a m^re systein of over-reachipg. Plagred 
for glpry, they wei*e a mere setting of ope man*$ i^it,— rbi|f» 
memory, or (sombinatipn-faeiilty rather-r-ag^i>39t another's; 
like 9^ woek-engagement at a jreview, ^bloodless aud profitless,— 
She ^Ofild not wiLceive a yafm wanting the apritely infusion 
of cbappe^ — th^ haiiidaome excuses of good fortune. T^a 
people playmg at chess in a corner of a room, whilst whist 
was stirring in the centre, woi|ld inspire her with insuflferable 
borrow* and ennui. Those well-jcnt similitudes of Castles, and 
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knights, the imager}} of the boapd; she would argue, (and I 
think in this case justly) were entirely misplaced and sense- 
less. Those hard bead*contests can in no instance ally 
with tbe fancya They reject form and colour. A pencil ^nd 
dry slate (she used to say) were the proper arena for such 
combatants. 

To those puny objectors against cards, as nurturing the bad 
passions, she would retort^ that man is a gaming animat He 
most be always trying to get the better in something or other: — 
that this passion can scarcely be more safely expended thah 
upon a game at cardd : that cards are a temporary illusion ; 
inirnth, a mere drama; for we dobut j9/a^ at being might- 
ily concepqed, where a ^ew idle shillings are at stake, yel^ 
during; the illusion, we are as mighttly concerned as those 
whose stake is crowns and kingdoms. Th^y are a sort of 
dream-fighting; muchi ado; great battling, and little bloods- 
shed; mighty means for dispr6))f0rtt6ned eadd; quite as divert- 
ing, and a great deal more innoxious, than many of those 
more serious games of life, which' men play, without esteem- 
ing them to be such. 

With great deference to the otd lady's judgment on these 
matters, I think I have experienced some iqoments in my life^ 
when playing at cards for nothing has even been- agreeable. 
When I am in sickness, or not in the best spirits, I sometime?^ 
call for the cards, and play a game> at piquet ybr love with my 
cousin Bridget — ^^Bridget Elia. 

I grant there is something snesiking in it : but with a tooth- 
ache, OP a sprained ankle, — when you are siibdued and hum- 
ble,-^you are glad to put up with a& inferior spring of action. 

There is such a thing in nature, I am convinced, a&^icA:- 
whist. — 

I grant it is not the higbest style of man— I deprecate the 
manes of Sarah Battle-^she lives not, alas ! to whom I should 
apologise. — ^ 

At such times, those terms which my old friend objected iOj 
come In as something admissible. — ^^I love, to get a tierce or a 
quatorze^ though they mean nothing. I am subdued to an in- 
ferior interest. Those shadows of winning amuse me. 

Thatlast game | had with my sweet cousin (I capolted her) 
—(dare I tell thee, how foolish I am ?) — I wished it might 
have lasted forever, though we gained nothing, and lost nothing, 
though it was a tnere shade of .play: I would be content to go 
on in that idle folly for ever. The pipkin should be ever boil- 
ing, that was to. prepare the gentle lenitive to my foot, which 
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Bridget was doomed le apply after the game was over: and, as 
I do not much relish appliances, there it should ever buhfale. 
Bridget and 1 should be ever playing< 
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I HAVE no ear. — 

Mistake ine not^ reader, — nor imagine that I am by nature 
destitute of thoseexterior twin appendages, hanging ornaments, 
and (architecturali^y speaking) handsome volotes to the human 
capital. Better my mother had never borne me. — I am, I think, 
rather delicately than co(nousIy provided with those conduits; 
and I feel no disposition to envy the mule for his plepty, or the 
mole for her exactness, in ihose ingenious labyrinthine inlets — 
(hose indispensable side-intelligencers. 

Neither have 1 incurred, or done any thing to incur, with 
Defoe, that hideous disfigurement, which constrained him to 
draw upon assupan^e — to leel *^uite unabashed,''' and at ease 
upon that article. I was never, I thank my stars, in the pillory; 
nor, if I read them aright, is^il within the compass of my des- 
tiny, ihst I ever should be. 

When therefore I say that I have no ear, you will under- 
stand me to mean-^^r^ music. To say that this heart never 
melted at the concourse pf sweet sounds, would be.a foul self- 
libcL " Water parted frftm the sea^^ never fails to move it 
strangely. So does /^ /n i^faney,^\ But ihey were used to be 
sung at her harpsichord (the old-<fashioned Instrument in vogue 
ID IhoJBe days) by a gentlewoman — the gentlest, sure, that ever 
merited the appellation— the sweetest — why should I hesitate 

to name Mrs. S « once this blooming Fanny Weatheral of 

the Temple-r-H^who had power to thrill the soul of Elia, small 
infip as he was, even in his long coats ; and to make him glow, 
tremble, and blush with a passion, that not faintly indicated the 
day^-sprlng of. that absorbing sentiment, which was afterwards 
destined to overwhelm and subdue his nature .quite, for Alice 
W ^n. . 

1 even think that ^^ntiMientaUg 1 am dispiosed to harmony. 
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Baiwrffonieally I am inoapable of a time. I have been prac- 
tiamg ^ Oodeavethe King*^ aU my life; whistlii^f and humm- 
ing of it over to myself in solitary corners; and am not yet 
arrived, they tell me, within many quavers of it. Yet hath the 
loyalty of Elia never been impeached. 

I am not without suspicion, that I have an undeveloped fa- 
culty of music within me. For, thrumming, in my wild way, 
on my friend A.'s piano, the other morning, while he was en- 
gaged in an adjoining parlour, — on his return he was pleased 
to say^ ^^ he thought it could not be the maidT On his first 
surprise at hearinji tbe keys' touched in raoaewhai an airy and 
masterful way, not dreaming of me, his suspicions had lighted 
on Jenny, But a grace, snatched from a superior refinement, 
soon convinced him that some being, — technically perhaps de* 
ficient, but higher informed from a priiieiple common to all 
the fine arts,-^had swayed the key^ to a mood whieh Jenny,.* 
with all her (lese-cultivated) enthusiasm, could never have 
elicited from them. I mention' this as a proof of my friend's 
penetration, and not with any view of disparaging lenny. 

Scientifically I Could never he made to understand' (yet have 
I taken some pains) what a note in iktusic is; or how< one note 
should differ from another. Much less in voices can I distin- 
gufth a soprano from a tenor, Oidy £M>metiines the thorough 
bass I contrive to guess at, from its being supereminently harab 
and disagreeable. I tremble, however, for my misapplication 
of the simplest terms of that which I disclaim. While I pro- 
fess my ignorance, I scarce know what to say I am igiiorant of. 
I hate, perhaps, by misnomers. Sostenuto and adagio stand in 
theUke relation of obscurity to me; and Sol, Fa^ Mi, Re, is 
as conjuring as BaralipUm. 

It is hard to stand alone — in an age like this,-^(constituted 
to the quick and critical perception of al) harmonious combi- 
nations, I verily believe, beyond all preceding ages, since Ju- 
bal stumbled upon the gamut) — to remain, as it were, singly 
unimpressible to the magic influences of an art, which is said to 
have such an especial stroke at soothing, devating, and refin- 
ing the passions.-^ Yet, rather than break the candid current 
of my oonfessiotts,! must avow to you, that I have received a 
great deal more pain than picture from this so dried-up fa^ 
enlty. 

I am constitutionally susceptible of noises. A carpeiliter's 
hammer, in a Varm summer noon, will fret me into more than 
midsummer madness. But those unconnected, unset ^sounds 
are nothing to the measured midice of music. The e«r is pas- 
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live ib (bose single strokes; williogly endumiig stripes, while it 
hath no task to coo. To amsic it caonot be passive. It will 
strive — ^mine at least will — 'spite of its inaptitude, to thrid the 
maze; like an unskilled eye painfully poring upon hieroglyphics. 
I have sat through an. Italian Opera, till| for Ater p^, and 
inexplicable anguish, I have rushed out into the noisiest places 
of the crowded streets, to acdaqe myself with sounds, which I 
was not.obliged to IbUow, and get rid of the distraotitig torment 
of endless, fruitless, barren attention! I take refuge in the un- 
pretending, assemblage of hone^ comnon life aounds ; — and the 
purgatory of the £ttraged Musician heeomes my paradise. 

I have sat at an Oratorio (that profonation of the purposes 
of the cheerful playhouse) wattchin^ the faces of the auditory in 
the pit (what a eonfarast to Hogarth VI»aughiflg Audience I) m-' 
moveable, or affectiiigsoine &int emaHotkr-^tiH (as some have 
said, that our occupations in the n^xt world wild be but a 
shadow of what delighted us in this) I have imagined myself 
in some cold Theatre in. Hades, where some of the farpu of 
die earthly one ahpfdd be kept up, with noneof the enjoym^; 
orJUketbait — . , 

Parljy in a parlour, > 



. A^l Silei^t^.^u:^ all DAMNED I 

Above aU» those insufferaUe copcertos^ and pieces of music, 
as they are called, do plague ^d embitter my apprehension^ — 
Words are something; bui to be exposed to an endless battery 
of mere sounds \ to be long a dying, to lie stretched upon a rack 
of roi^es ; to keep up languor by unintermitted effort; to pile 
honey iipoB sug8^,>and sugar upon honey, to an interminable 
tedious sweetness; to fiU up soupd with J[^eling^,,and strain 
ideas to keep pace with it; to gaze on empty frames, and be 
Cotreed to nudce the jHCtures for yourself; to read a book, all 
8top$y and be obliged to supply the verbal matter ; to invent 
extemiM^re tragedies, to answer to the vague gestures of an inex- 
plicabie rajmbling mime-^these are &int shadows of what I have 
undergone from a series of the ablest-executed pieces of this 
empty i^Urwaaewtal mime, 

I deny not, that in the opening of a concert, I have ex- 
perienced something vastly lulling and agreeable : — afterwards 
followeth the languor, and the oppression. Like that disap- 
pointing book in Patmos ; or, like the comings oii of melan- 
choly, described by Burton, doth music make her first insinuating 
approaches : — *' Most pleasant it is to such as are melancholy 
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given, to Walk alone in some solitary grove, betwixt wood and 
water, by some brook side, and to meditate upon some de- 
lightsome and pleasant subject, which shall affect him 'most 
amabilis insania and nventis gratissimus error. A most in- 
comparable delight to boitd' castles in the air, to go smiling 
to themselves, acting an infinite variety of parts, which they 
suppose, and strongly imagine, they act, or^ that they see done. 
~^So delightsome these toys at .first, they could spen^ whole 
days and nights "without sleep^ even whole years in such con- 
templations, and fantastical meditations, which are like so many 
dreams, and .will hardly be drawn from them— ^^^inding and 
unwinding themselves as so many docks, and still pleasing 
their humours, until at the last the filcENB turns upo^ a sudden, 
and they being now habituated to such meditations and solitary 
places, can endure no company, can ^hink of nothing but harsh 
and distasteful subjects. Fear, sorrow, suspicion, subrnsticus 
pudor^ discontent, cares, and weariness of life, surprise them 
on a sudden, and they can think of nothing else : continnaHy 
suspecting, no sooner are their eyes -open, but this infernal 
plague of melancholy seizeth on them, and terrifies their souls, 
representing some dispial object to their minds; which now, 
'by no means, no labour, no persuasions, they can avoid, they 
cannot be rid of, they cannot resist:^' ^ 

Something like this '* scene-turning^' I have experienced at 
the evening parties, at the house of my good Catholic friend 
•A^or— ^— ; who, by the aid of a capital organ, himself the most 
finished of pTayer$, converts his drawing-room into a chapel, 
his week-days^ into Sundays, and Ihese latter into minor hea- 
vens.* 

When my friend coThmences upon one of those solemnr 
anthems, which peradventure struck upon my heedless ear, 
rambling in the side aisles of the dim abbey, sonie five and 
thirty years since, waking a tie>^ sense, and putting a. soul of 
old religion into my young apprehension — (whether it he^thaty 
in which the psalmist, weary of the persecutions of bad men, 
wisheth to himself dove's Wings — or that other, which, with a 
like measure of sobriety and pathos, inquireth by what means 
the young man shall best cleanse his mind) — a holy* calm per- 
vadeth me. — I am for the time, 

-^^pt aboye earth, 
. And possess joys not promised at my birth. 

^ IJhave been there, and still would go; 
'Tis like a little heaven below.— Z>r. Watis, 
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But when this master of the spell, not content to have laid a 
soul prostrate, goes on, in his power, to inflict more bliss than 
lies in her capacity tQ receive-i-impatient to overcome her 
*^ earthly" with his *' heavenly,'* — still pouring in, for protracted 
hours, fresh waves and fresh from the sea of sound, or from 
that inexhausted German ocean, above which, in triumpliant 
progress, dolphin-seated, ride those Arionsflaycfn andMo^zrar^ 
with their attendant Tritons jBacA, Beethoven^ and a countless 
tribe, whom to .attempt to reckon up would butplunge me again 
in the deeps, — I stkgger under the weight of harmony, reeling to 
and fro at my wit^s end ; — clouds, as of frankincense, oppress me 
— priests, altars, censers, dazzle before me*— the genius of his 
religion hath me in her toils — a shadowy triple tiara invests 
the brow ofmy friend, late so'naked, ^o ingenuous— he is Pope, 
— and by him flits, like as in the anomaly of dreams, a she- 
Pope too, — tri-ooroneted like himself I — I am converted, and 
yet a Protestant; — at once malHem hereticarum^ and myself 
grand heresiarch : or three heresies centre in my person : — 
I am Marcioo, Ebion, and Gerinthus — God and Magog — what 
not? — till the coming in of the friendly supper-tray dissipates 
the figment, and a draught of true Lutheran beer (in which 
chiefly my friend shows himself no bigot) at once reconciles 
me to the rationalities of a purer faith ; and restores to me the 
genuine unterrifying aspects of my pleasant-countenanced host 
and hostess. • , 
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The compliments of the seasoa to my worthy masters, and a 
merry First of April to us all 1 

Many happy returns of this day to yoii — and you— and yoti. 
Sir — nay, never frown,, man, nor put a^ Mg face upon the 
matter. Do not we know one another 2 what need of cek^emony 
among friends P we have all a touch afthat same — you under- 
stand me — ^a speck of the motley.* - Beshrew the man y^ho on 
sucha day as this, the general festival^ should affect to stand 
aloof. I am none of those sneakers. I am free of the corpora- 
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tioD, find care not who knows it. Ho thAt meets me in the 
forest to-day, sbaB meet with no wise-aerO, I can fell Urn. 
SnltuB Bum. Transl^e tt^e that^ and take the mining of it 
to yonnelf for your, pains. What^ man, we have four quarters 
of the globe on Anxt side, at the least compntation. 

Fill us a cup of that sparkKng gooseberry — ^we Will drtidc 
no wise, melancholy, politic p<M*t on this day*--and let us 
itoM the catch of Amiens — due ad me-^duc ad me^-^ow 
goes it? 

^ Here shall he see «/ 
GrdsU fools as he. 

Now would I give a trifle to know bistoncally and authen* 
liealiyr who was the greatest fool that ever lived. I would 
certainly give-him in a bumper. Marry, of the present breed, 
I think I could without much difficulty name yon the party. 

Remove your Cap a little further, if you please; it hides my 
bauble. And now each man bestride his hobby, and dust 
away his belk to what tune be pleases. I w^l give yon, foi^ my 

. ^—— The ppazy old church clock, 
And the bewildered chimes. 

Good master Empedodes, you are welcome. It is long since 
you went a salamander-gatheripg down ^fltna. Worse than 
camphire-picking by some odds.- 'Tis a mercy your worship 
did not singe your mustachios. 

Hai CleombrotusI ajtid what salads in faith did you light 
upon at the bottom, of tte Mediterranean ? You were founder, 
I take it, of the disinterested sect of the Calenturists. 

Gebir, my old free-mason,, and prince of plasterers at Babel, 
bring in your trowel, most Ancient Grand! You have, claim 
to a seat here at nsy right hand, aiB patron of the stammerers. 
You left your work, if I remember Herodotus correctly, at eight 
hundred million toises, or thereabout, abov6 the level of the 
sea. Bless us, what a long bell you must have pulled, to call 
your top workmen to theijp nuncbeon on the low grounds of 
Sennaar. Or 4W you send up your garlick and onions by a 
rocket ? I am a rogue if I am not ashamed to show you our 
Monument on Fishrstreet Hill, after your attitudes. Yet we 
think lit somewhat. 

What, the magnanimous Alexander fn tears ?— cry, baby, 
put its, finger in its eye, it shall have another globe, round as an 
orange, pretty moppet I / 
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Mister Adams ^^odso, I heDour your ooat — pray do m 

the favonr to read to us that . sermon, which you ImA to 
Mistress Slipsop — ^^tbe tweaty aad second ia your portmanteau 
(here — on Feqiale Incontinence — the sanw — it wiH come in 
most irrelevantly and impertineatly seasonable to the time of 
the da'y. 

, Good Masier Raymund LuUy, you look wise. Pray correat 
that error.- 

Duna, spare your definitions I mustfinie yon a hamper, or 
a paradox. We will have n(0thing said or done syllogistioally 
this day. Remove those logical fonju, ^waiter," that no geatl0- 
man hreak the tender shins of his apprehension stumbUng aciheas 
them* . \ - 

Master Stephen, you are late.-^Ha! Cokes, is it you? — Ague- 
cheek,, my. dear knight, let me pay my devoir to you. — Mastei* 
Shallow, .. your worship's ,p<M>r servant to CQmmand.~«-]M[aater 
Silence, J will use few words with yOu. — Slender, it shall go 
hard if I edge not you in sonkewhere — You six ^11 engross sdl 
the poor wit of the company to-rday. — I know it, I know it. 

Ha! honest R , my fine old Librarian of Ludgate, time 

out of mind, art thon here again? .BleSs thy doublet, it is not 
over-new, threadbare as thy stories : — what dost thou flitting 
about the world at this rate? — Thy customers are eiLtinct, de- 
funct, bed^^rid, have ceased to read long agoc— l^heu goest still 
among them, seeing if^ peradveature, thou canst hawk a vo- 
lume or iwo.->-6o5d Granville S , thy last patron, is flown. 

Ring Pandlon, he is dead, 

All thy frieiids are lapt in lead. — 

Ni0v«rthetesS4 noble R-r-. — , com,e in, and take yoiir seat 
here, between A^mado and Quisada : for in true courtesy, in 
gravity, in fantastic smiling to thyself, in (M>iirteous smiling upon 
others, in the goodly ornature of well -apparelled speech, and 
the commendation of wise sentences, thou art nothing inferior 
to those accomplished Dons of Spain. The spirit of chivalry 
forsake me for ever, when 1 forget thy singing the song of 
Macheath, which declares that he might be happy with either^ 
situalecl between those two ancient spinsters — when I forget 
the inimitable formal love which thou didst make, turning now 
to the one, and now to the other, with that Malvolian smile — 
as if Cervantes, not Gay, had written it for his hero; and as if 
thousands of periods must revolve, before the mirror of cour-- 
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tesy. could have given his invidious preference between a pair 
of so goodlyr-propertied and^ meritorious-equal damsels. * * 
To descend from these altitudes, and not to protract our 
Fool's Banquet beyond its appropriate day,—* for I fear the se- 
cond of April is not many hours distant — in sober verity I will 
confess a truth to thee, reader. I love a Fool^ as naturally, 
as if I were of kith and kin to him. When a child, with child- 
like apprehensions, that dived not bdow the surface of the mat- 
ter, I read those Parables — not guessing at their involved 
wisdom — ^^I had more yearnings towards that simple architect, 
that built his house upon the sand, than T entertained for his 
more cautious neighbour : I igrudged at the hard censure pro- 
nounced upon the quiet soul that kept his talent; and— prizing 
their simplicity beyond the niore provident, and, 1o my ap- 
prehension, somewpat unfemimne wariness of their competitors 
— I felt a kindliness, that almost amounted to a tendr^j for 
those five thoughtless vii^ins. — I have never made an acquaint- 
ance since, that lasted; or a friendship, that answered; with 
any that had not some tincture of the ateutd in their characters. 
I venerate an honest obliquity of understanding.. The more 
laughable blunders a' man shall commit in your company, the 
more tests he giveth you, that he will not betray or overreach 
you. I love the safety, which a palpable hallucination war- 
rants; the security, ^hich a word out of season ratifies. And 
take my word for this, reader, and say a fpol told it you, if you 
please, that he who hath not a dram. of folly in his mixture, 
hath pounds of much worse matter in his composition. It is 
observed that " the foolisher the fowl or fish, — woodcocks, — 
dotterels, — cods*-heads, &e., the finer the flesh thereof,'' and 
what are commonly the World's received fools, , but such 
whereof the world is not worthy? and. what have been some of 
the kindliest patterns of our species, but so m$iny darlings of ab- 
surdity, minions of the goddess, and her white boys? — Reader, 
if you wnrest my words beyond their fair construction, it i^ you, 
and not I, that are the April Fool, 
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StaU-bo)ni Silence! theii that art. 
Flood-gate of the de<|»er heavt ! 
Ofibpring of a heavenly kind ! 
^rost o* liie mouth, and thaw & the mind ! 
Secrecy's confident, apd he 
Who makes ]^ligion mystery ! 
'Admiration^s speaking'st tongue ! 
.Leaie^ thy desert shades among, ' 
R^erend hermits* hallowed cells, 
Where retired devotion dwells ! n 

- With thy edthusiainns come. 
Seize our tongues^ add strike us dumb f * 



dfADER^ wpuidst thou know what true peace and qiiiet mean; 
WQuldst thou find a refuge from the noises and clamours of the 
multitude; wouldst thou enjoy at once solitude and society; 
wouldst thou possess the depth of thy own spirit in stillness, 
without heingshtit out from the consolatory faces of thy species; 
wouldst thou be a)One, and yet accompanied; solitary, yet not 
desolate; singular; yet not without som<3 to keep thee in coun- 
tenance; aiinit in aggregate; a simple in composite : — come 
w^h me into a Quakers' Meeting. 

Dost thou love silence deep as that '* before the winds Were 
made?" go not out into the wilderness, descend tiot into the 
profundities 6f the earth ; shut not up thy casements;' nor pour 
wax into the lit'tle cells of thy ears, with little-faith'd self-mis- 
trusting Ulysses. — Retire with me into a Quakers' Meeting. 

For a man to refrain eyetk from good words, and to hold his 
peace, it is commendable ; but for a multitude, i^ is great mas^ 
tery. . 

What is the stillness of the desert, compared with this place ? 
what the- uncomihunicatilig muten^s of fishes ?~liere the 
goddess reigns and revels. — ^^ Boreas, and Cesias, and Ai^gestes 
loud," do. not with their inter-ccTufonnding uproars more aug- 
ment the- brawl— nor the waves of the i)lown Baltic with their 
clubbed sounds— than their opposite (Silen(^e her sacred, self) 
is multiplied atid rendered more intense "by tlumbers, and by 

* From '* Pobms of aU Sorts,'' by Riehsurd Fleckno, 1653. 

4 
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sympathy. She too hath her deeps, that call unto deeps. Ne- 
gation itself hath a positive more and less ; and closed eyes would 
seem to obscure^the great obscurity of midnight. 

There lire wounds, which an imperfect solitude cannot heal. 
By imperfect I mean that which a man enjoyeth by himself.. 
The perfect is that which he can sometimes attain in erowds, 
but nowhere so absolutely as in a Quakers^ Meeting.--^Tho^e first 
hermits did certainly understand this principle, when they retired 
into Egyptian solitudes^ not singly, i>ut in shoals, to enjoy one 
another s want of conversation. The Carthusian is bound to 
his brethren by this agreeing spirit of incommunicativeness. 
In secular occasions, what so pleasant as to be reading a book 
through a long winter evening, with a friend sitting by— -say^ a 
wife — he, or she, too, (if that be probable), reading another, 
without interruption^ or oral communication ? — can there bet 
no sympathy without the gobble of words ?*^away with t^^iis 
inhuman, shy, single, shade-andfcavern-haunting solitariness. 
Give me, Master Zimmerman, a Sympathetic solitude. . 

To paqe alone in the cloisters, or side aisles of sotne cathedral, 
time stricken, ^ 

Or under hangiog mountains. 
Or by the fall of fountains; 

is but a vulgar luxury, compared witb that which those enjoy,, 
whp come together for the purposes of more comp1ete,Vab- 
stracted solitude. This is the loneliness ''to be felt."— The 
Abbey Church of Westminster hath nothing so solemn, so 
spirit-soothing, as the naked walls and benches of a Quakers'" 
Meeting. Here are no tombs, no inscriptions, 

' l^ands, ignoble things. 



Propt from the ruined sides of kings — 

but here is something, which throws Antiquity herself into the 
fore-ground — ^Silence — eldest ofthings-^languageof old Night 
—primitive Discouirser — to which the insolent decays of 
monideringgrandeur'faave but arrived by a violent, and, as we^ 
may say, unnatural progression^ . 

Hdw reverend is the view of these Irashed heads, 
lKX>kingtranqniUi^! . 

Nothing-plotting, nought-caballing, unmischievous synod f 
convocation without intrigue ! parliament without debate I what 
a lesson dost thou read, to council, and to consistory I — if my 
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pen treat of you lightly — as haply it .^ill wander — yet my spirit 
hath gravely felt the wisdom of your custom, when sitting among 
yoti in deepest peace, which some out-welling tears would 
rather cpniirm than disturb,, I have reverted to the times of 
young beginnings, and the sox^ngs of the seed by Fox and 
Dewesbury. — I have witnessed that, w:hic1i brought before my 
eyes your heroic tranquillity; inflexible to the rude jests and 
^ierioui^ violences of the insolent soldi^, republican or royalist, 
sent to molest you^-r-for ye sate betwixt the fires of two per*^ 
secn(ions,.th6 out-cast and off-scouring of church and presby- 
tery .-^I have seen the reeling sea-ruffian, who had wandered 
into your receptacle, with' the aVowed intention of disturbing 
your quiet, from the very spirit of the^place receive in a mo- 
tnent a new heart, and preseniiy'sit among ye as a lamb amidst 
lambs. And I remember Penn'^befoi^e his accusers, and Fox in 
the bttl-dock, w^ere he was lifted up In spirit, as he tells us, 
and "the Judge i^nd the Jury became as dead men under his 
feet." 

Reader,^f youare n(yt 'acquainlted wkh it, I would recom^ 
mend to you, above all church-narratives, to read Sewel's 
History of the Quakers. It is in folio, and is the abiltract of the 
joui^nats of Fox^ and the primitive Friends, h is far more 
edifying and affecting than anything you will read of Wesley 
and his colleague^. Here is nothing to stagger you, nothing to 
flciake yon mistrust; no siispicion -of alloy, no drop or dreg of the 
woridly or ambitious spirit .You will here read the true story 
•of that much-injnred, ridiculed man (who perhaps hath been a 
by- word in your mouth) ,— James Naylorv^hat dreadful suf- 
ferings, with what patience he endured even to the boring 
through of bis tongue with red-hot ironsj without a murmur ; 
and with what strength of mind, when the delusion he had 
fallen into, which they stigmatised for blasphemy, had given 
way to clearer thoughts, he cpuld renounce his error, in a strain 
of the beautifuUest humility, yet keep his first grounds, and be 
a Quaker atilH-:-so different from the practice of your common 
converts from enthusiasm, who,- when they apostatize, aposta^ 
tize ally and think they can never ^ fat enough from the so- 
ciety of their former errors, even to the renunciation of some 
saving truths, with which they had been mingled, not im- 
plicated. , 

Get the Writings of John Woolman by heart; and love 
the early Quakers. 

How far the followers of these good men in our days have 
kept to the primitive spirit, or in what proportion they have 
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substituted formality for it, the Judge of S||>irits can alone de- 
termine. I have seen fa,ces in their assemblies, upon which the 
dove s^te visibly brooding. Others again I have watched, 
when my thoughts should have been better engaged, in which 
I could possibly detect nothing but a blank inanity.' But quiet 
was in ail, alid the disposition to unanimity, and the absence 
of the fierce controversial workings.— If the spiritual preten- 
sions of the Quakers have abated^ at least th^y make few pre- 
tences. Hypocrites they certainly are not, in their preaching. 
It is seldom indeed that you shall se^ one get up amongst them 
to hold forth. .Only now and then a trembling, female, gene- 
rally ancieniy voice is heard^^you cannot guess from what part 
of the meeting it proceed^^ — ^uith a low, buzzing, musicalsound, 
laying out a few words which ** she thought might suit the con* 
dition of some presenl,,^' with a quaking diffidence, which lleavcis 
no possibility of suj>posing that anything of female vanity was 
mixed up, where the tones were so full c^ tenderness, and a 
restrs^ining modesty.-— The men, for what I observed, speak 
seldomer. 

Once only, and it was some, years ago, I witnessed a sample 
'of the old Foxiautorgasm. It was a man pf giant' stature, who, 
as Wordsworth phrases it, mi^ht hav^ .danced *' from head to 
foot equlpt ia iron mail.^* , His frame was of iron too. B^t he 
was malleable. I s^w him shake all aver with the spirit — I 
dare not say, of delusion. The strivings of-^he outer man wer^ 
unutterable— >>he seemed mot to speak, but to be spoken from. 
I saw the strong man bowed down, and kis knees to fail-^— his 
joints all seemed loosening-4-it was a figare to set off against 
Paul Preaching— (he words he uttered Were few, and sound — 
he was evidently resisting bis. willT-keeping down his own 
word-wisdom with more ikiighty effort, than the world's ora- 
tors strain for theirs. ^' He had been a yfir in his youth,'' he 
told us, with expressions of a sober reihorse. And it was not 
till long after the impression had begun to wear away, that I 
was enabled, with something like asmile, to recal the strikiug 
incongruity of the confession — understanding the term in its 
wordiy acceptation— with the frame and physiognomy of the 
person before me. His bVow would have scared away the Le- 
vities—the Jocos Risus-qu^-^&ster th^n the Loves fled the 
lace of Disat-Enba. — By ti?iV, even in his youth, I will be sworn 
he understood something far withidi the limits of an allowable 
liberty. ' ^ 

More frequently the Meeting is broken up withqut a word 
having been spokep. But the mind has been fed. You go away 
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with a sermoD, not made with hands. You have been in the 
milder caverns of Trophonins; or as in some den, where that 
fiercest and savagest of all Wild creiatures, the Tongue, that un- 
ruly member, has strangely lain tied up and captive. You have 
bathed with stillness.^7-0 when the spirit is sore fretted, even 
tired ta sickness of the jahgliqgs, and nonsense^noises of the 
world, what a balin and 4 sokceit is, to go and seat yourself, for 
a quiet half hour, upon some lindisputed corner of a^ bench, 
amqng the gentle Quakers! 

The^r garb and Stillness conjoined, . present an upiformity, 
tranquil andherd-lik^-^as in the pasture — ^' forty feeding like 
one. — 

The very garilients of a Quaker seem incapable of receiving 
a soil; and deanliness in them to be something more than the 
absence of its contrary. Every Quakeress is a lily ; and when 
they come n^ in bands to their Wliitstin-confere)iee», whiten- 
ing the easterly streets of the metropolis, from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, they ^showlike troops of the Shining Ones. 



THE OLD AND THE NEW 
SCHOOLMASTER. 

My reading ha^ been lamentably desultory and immetbodi- 
cal. Odd, out of the way, old English plays, and treatises, 
have supplied me with mostof my notions and ways of feeling. 
In every "thing that relates to seiencie, I am a whole Ency- 
clopaedia behind the rest of the world. I should have scarcely 
cut a figure among the franklins, oi* country gentlemen, in king 
John's days. I know less geography than a school-boy of six 
weeks' standing. To me a map of old Ortelius is as authentic 
as Arrowsmith. F do not know^ whereabout Africa merges 
into Asia ; whether^Ethiopia lie^ in one or other of those great 
divisions ; nor can form- the remotest conjecture of the position 
of New South Wales, or Van Diemen's Land. Yet do I hold 
a correspondence with a very dear friend in the first-named 
of these two Terrae Incognitse. Fhave no astronomy. I do 
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not know where to look for the Bear, or Charles's Wain ; the 
place of any star ; or the name of any of them at sight* I guesi^ 
at Venus only by her brightness^— and if the snii on some 
portentous morn were to make bis first appearance in the 
West, I verily beHeve, that, while all the wori4 were gasping 
in apprehension about me, I al<m# should stand unterrified, 
from sheer incuriosity and want of observation. Of history 
and chronology I possess some vague points, such as one canuQt 
help picking up fa the course of jnisceltaneous study ; but | 
never deliberately sat down to a chronicle, even of iny own 
country. I have most dim apprehetisioQS of the four great 
monarchies ; and- sometimes the Assyrian, sometimes tha 
Persian, floats as Jirst in my fancy.. I make* the widest con- 
jectures concerning Egypt,, and her shepherd kings. Aly friend 
JH,^ with great pains^taking, got me to think I understood the 
first proposition in Eiidid, but gave me over in despair a^ the 
second. I am entirely unacquainted with the modern lan^ 
guages ; and, like a ^letter mim than myself, have ^'small Latin 
and less Greek^'^ I am a stranger to the shapes, and texture 
of the commonest trees, herbs, flowers— not from the cii^cum- 
stance of my being" toi^ntborn— for I should have brought the 
same inobservant spirit into the world with me, had I first seen 
it in " on Devours leafy shores,"— i^and am no less at a loss 
among purely town-objects,^ tools; engines, mechanic processes. 
— Not that I aflect i^^rance — but my head has not many man- 
sions, nor apaeious ; and I have been obliged to fill it with such 
cabinet curiosities as it can hold without aching. I sometimes 
wonder,/how 1 have passed my probation with so little discredit 
in the world, as I have done, ' upon so meagre a stock. But 
the fact is,,a manmay^lo very well with a very Utile knowledge, 
and scarce be found out, in mixed company' ; every body is so 
much more ready to produce his own, than to call for a display 
of your acquisitions. But in a tete-^-tete there is no shufiling. 
The truth will Out. There is nothing which { dread so much, 
as the being left ailone for a quarter of an hour with a sensible, 
well-informed man, that does not knowme. \ lately got into 
a dilemma of this sort. — . /. 

In one of my daily jaunts between Bishopsgate and Shack- 
lewell, the c6A.ch stopped, to take up a^taid-Iooking gentleman, 
about the.wroni^ side of thirty, who was^ giving his parting 
directions (while the steps were adjusting), in a tone of mild 
authority, U> a tall youth, who seemed to be neither his plerk, 
his son, nor his servant, but something partaking of all three. 
The youth wa^ dismissed, and we drove on. As w:e were the 
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•ole paiseiigcrs, he naturally enough addressed his conversation 
to me ; and we discussed the merits of the fare, the civility and 
puDCtuality of the driv^*; the circumstance of an opposition 
coach having been Iktely set up, with the probabilities of its 
ipuecess — to all which I was enabled to r^urn pretty satisfactory 
imswers, having been drilled into this kind of etiquette by some ^ 
years' daity practice of riding to and fro in the stage aforesaid 
—when be suddenly alarmed m^ by a startling question, whe- 
ther I had seen th^show of prize cattle that morning in Smiths 
liel^ P ^ow as I had not seen it, and do not greatly care for 
such sort of exhibitions, I was obliged to return a cold negative. 
He seemed' a little mortified, as well as astonished, at my 
declaration, as (it appealed) he was just come* fresh from the 
sight, and doubtless had hoped to Compare notes on. the subject. 
However, he assured me that I bad lost a fine treat, as it far 
exceeded the show of last year. We were now approaching 
Norton Falgate, when the sight of some shop-goods ticketed 
fresh^ued him. up into a dissertation upon the cheapness of 
cottons this, spring. I was now a little i|i heart, as the nature 
of my morning, avocations had brought me iqto some sort of 
familiarity with the raw material ; and I was surprised to find 
how eloquent I was becoming on the Mate of the India market — 
wb«>9.presently, he dashed niy incipient .Canity to the earth at 
onc99 by inquiring whether I had ever made aiiy calculation as 
IQ the value of the rentaL of all^e retail shops in London. 
Had he asked of me, what song the Sirens sang, or what name 
Achilles assumed whe^ ho hid himself among women, I might, 
witli Sir Thomas Qrown^, have haxarded a ^^ wide solution."'^ 
My companion saw my embarriasament, and, the almshouses 
beyond Sborediteh jj|st oorping in view, with great good-nature 
and de&terily shifted his conversation to the subject of public 
ch^ities I which led to this eomparative merits of provision foi* 
the poor in past and present times, with observationa on the 
old monastio institutions,^ add charitable orders ;-«>biit, finding 
we rather dimly impressed with some glimmering notions from 
oti poetic ^sociations/than strongly fcNrtiiied with any speCu* 
lations reducible to calculation on the su)>ject, he gave the matter 
up ; and, the country beginningNto open more and inore upo^ 
us,. ^8 we appr-oached the turnpike at KtQgsland (the destined 
termination of his journey), he put a home thrust upon me, in 
the most unfortunate petition he could have chosen, by advanc- 
Ulg some queries, relative to^Uie North iRole Expedition. While 

* Uro IwW. 
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I was muUering out something about the Panorama of tl^ose 
strange regions (wbioh 1 had actually s'een),by way'^of parrying 
the question, the coach stopping relieved me from any further 
apprehensions. My companion getting out, left me in the 
comfortable possession of my ignorance ; and I heard him, as 
he went oflp, putting questions to an outside jpassen^er, who had 
alighted with him, regarding an epidemic disorder, that bad 
been rife about Dalston ; aqd which^ my friend assured him, 
had gone through^ five or six sdiools injthikt neigbb6urhood. 
The truth now flashed upon me, that my companioa tvas a 
schoolmaster ; and that the youth, whom he had parted from at 
our first acquaintance, must have been one of the higher boys, 
or the usher .^ — He w,as evidently a kindhearted man, ^who did 
not seem sp^ much desirous of provoking discussion by the ques- 
tions which he put,, as of- obtainii^g information at aiiy. rate. 
It did not appear that he took any intc^rest, either, in such kind 
of inquiries, for their pwn sake ; but that he was in some :way 
boui^d to seek for knowledge. A greenish-coloured coat, wVich 
he had on, forbade me io surmise that he was a clergymto. 
The adventure gave birth to some reflections on the diflference 
between persons of his profession in past ^and present times. 

Re^t io the souls of those fine' old Pedagogues; the breed) 
long since extinct, of the Lilys, and the Linacres: who. believ- 
ing that all learning was contained in the langiiages which 
they taught, and despising. every other acquirement as super*^ 
ficial and useless, csfme to their task as to a sport! Passing 
from infancy to age^ they d|>eamed away all their days, in a 
grammar-school. Rev4>lving in a. perpetual cycle of declen- 
sions^ ckinjugations, syMaxes, and prosodies; renewing con- 
stantly the occupations which had charmed their studious 
childhood; rebearsjng ; continually the part pf the past; life 
must have slipped from them at last like one diay. They were 
always in their first garden, reaping; harvests of their goldeil 
time among thei^r i^/ori and their ^S^tci-Ze^ia; in Arcadia 
still, but kipgs; the ferule of their sway not much harsher, 
but of like dignity with that, mild sceptre attributed to king 
Basiteus; the Oreek ajad Latin, their sta(dy Pamela and their 
Philoclea ; with the occasional duncery of some untoward 
Tyro, serving for a refreshing interlude of a Mopsa, or a clown. 
Damaetasl . 

With what a savour doth the Preface to Colet'^s, or (as it is 
sometimes called) PauUs Accidence, set forth! *' To exhort 
every man to the learning of grammar, that inlendeth tp attain 
the understanding of the tongues, wherein is contained a great 
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treasury of wisdom and knowledge, it would seefai but vain 
and lost labour; for so muoh'asit is known, tbat nothing can 
surely be ended, whose beginning is either feeble or faulty ; and 
ndbuilding be perfect, whereas the foundation and groundwork 
is ready to fall, and unable to uphold the burden of the frame/* 
How well doth this stately preamble (comparable to those which 
Milton commemdeih as >' haviiig been th^ usage to prefix to 
some solemn law, tfaen^ first promulgated by Solon or Lycur- 
giis") correspond With and illustrate that pious zeal for con- 
formity expressed jn a succeeding disuse, which would fence 
about [grainmar-rules witli theseverity of faith-articles! — ^'as 
for the diversity of grammars, it is well profitably taken away 
by the king majesties wisdom, who focseeing the inconvenience, 
and iavQurably jproviding the'remedie, caused one kind of 
grammar by, sundry learned men to be diligently dra'wn, and 
so to l^ set out,^ only every where tp be taught for the us^ of 
learners, and for the hiirt in 'changing of schoolmaisters.*' 
What a gusto in thut which follows:' '' wberein^it is profit^ 
abl^ that he [the pupil] can orderly decline his noun, and his 
verb." .{Tie^nount, ' , ' 

The fine dream is fading away fast; and ^he least concern 
of a teacher in the present day is to inculcate grammar-rules. 

The modern scho6lm$ster is expected to know a little of 
every thing, hecause bis pupil is required not to be entirely 
ignorant of anything^ ,He must be superficially, if I may so 
say, omniscient. He is to know something of pneumatics; of 
chemistry ; of whatever is curious oi^ proper to excite the at- 
tention of the youthfurmind ; an insight inta mechanics is 
desirable, witli a touch of statistics; the quality of soils, &c. 
botany, the constitution of his counti^y, cum multis atiis. You 
may get a notion of some part of his expected diities by oon- 
sulting the famous Tractate on Education addi^essed to Mr. 
Hartlib?. 

All these things— ^these, or the desire of them — he is ex- 
pected to instil, not by set lessons from professors, which he 
may charge in the bill, but at schooMntervals, as he walks 
the streets, or saunters through gre^n fields (those natural in- 
structors), with his pupils* Thei^ast part of what is expected 
from him is to be done in. school-hours. He must insinuate 
knowledge at the mollia temper a fandi. He must seize e Very 
occasion — the season of the year-^tEe time of the day; — a pass- 
ing cloud— a rainbow— a waggon of hay — a regiment 6i sol- 
diers going by — to ineulcatesomethinguseful. He 4»q repmve 
no pleasure from acasual glimpse of Nature, but mustcatch at k 
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as an object of iastrudion. He must interpret beauty into the 
picturesque* He cannot relisii a beggar-man or a gipsy, for 
thinking of the suitable improvement. Nothing comes to hiih^ 
not spoiled b^ the sophisticating medium^of moral uses. The 
Univcirse — that Great Book^ as it has been calied-r-is to him in-* 
deed, to all intends and purposes, abook, out of which he is doom- 
ed to readiedipus homilies to distasting scbool-boys. -^Vacations, 
themselves are none to him, he is only rather worse off than be-. 
fore; for commonly he has some intrusive upper-boy fastened 
upon him at such times ; sonie eadet of a greak family ; some 
neglectiad lump of nobility or gentry ; that he must drag after 
him to the play, to the Panorama, to Mr.Bartley'sOrrery, to.tha 
Panopticon, or into the country, or to a friend's housed or to his 
favourite watering-place. Wherever he gbes, this- uneasy 
shadow attends hinH. A hoy is at his board, and in his path, 
and in all his movements. He is boy-rid, sick of perpetual bpy. 

Boys, are capital fellows in their oVn way, among ^ their 
mates; but they are unwholesome companions for £^own 
people. The restraint is felt no less on one side than on the 
other.— rElven a child, that " plaything- for an hour,'' tires a/- 
ways. The noises of children playing their own faneies-^as 
I now hearken to them' by fits, sporting on the green before 
my window, while I am engaged in these grave speeulatl^ons 
at my neat suburban retreat at Shadilewell — by distance made 
sweet — inexpressibly ^takcv from the labour of my ta$k. It is. 
like writing to^music. They seem to modulate my periods. 
They ought, at least, to do so — for in th^ voice 6( that tender 
age there is a kind of poetry, far unlike 4he harsh prose-ac^^ 
cents of man's conversation. — I should but spoil their sport, 
and diminish my own sympathy for them, by mingling in their 
pastime. 

I would not be domesticated all raiy days^ with a person of 
very superior capacity to ray own-^not, if I know myelf at att^ 
from any considerations of jealousy or self-comparison, for the 
occasional communion with' such minds has constituted the 
fortune and felicity. of my life-— but the habit of too constant 
intercourse with spirits above you, instead of raising you keeps 
you down. Too frequent doses of original thinking from 
others, restrain what lesser portion of that faculty you may 
possess of ypur own. You get entangled in another man's 
mind, even as you lose yourself in another man's grounds. 
You are walking with a tall varlet, whose strides outpace yours 
to lassitude.^ The constant operation of such potent agency 
would reduce me, I am convinced, to imbecility. Ypuniay 
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derive tholightB from otjiers; your way of tfainkiogi the ni6uI4 
ia which your thoughts are cast, must he* your owki. luteU 
lectJinay be imparted, bwt uot each man's iutellectual frame. — 

As little as I should wish to be always thus dragged upwards, 
as little (or rather still less) is it desirable to be stunted down- 
wards by your associates. The trumpet d[oes not more stun 
you by its loudness, than a whisper t^ses you by its provoking 
inaudibility. 

Why are> we never q^ite ai oui: ease in: the presence of a. 
sol^oolmalsier P7— beca(ise we are conscious tthat be is not quite 
at4)isease in ours. lie is awkward, and out of place,\in the 
(society of hk equals. He comes like Gulliver from among his 
iiule peo^loi and he cannot fit the stature of his understanding 
lo yours. He cannot. t)ieet you on the square. He wanti^ a 
point giveni him,, like an indiifefent whTst-player. He is so used 
to teaching, that he wants to be teaching you. One of these 
professors, upon my complaining ,that the^ little sketches of 
mine were anything but methodical, and that 1 was unable to 
make.them otherwise,. kindly offered to instmct me in the me^ 
thod by which young gentlemen in Ai«^ seminary were taught to 
compose English theokes.T-The jests^ of t schoolmaster are 
coarsoi or thin. They do nOt ^e// out of school. He is under 
the restraint of. a formal and didactive- hypocrisy in company, 
as a clergyman i^ und^r a:moral pile. . He can no more let his 
intellect lodse. in society,. than the other can his<- inclinations. — 
He id forlorn among his.eo-equals; his juniors canpot be his 
friends. 

'^ I take blame to myself,'! said a sensible man of this profes^ 
^ion, writing to a friend t'espe^stlng a youth who had quitted his 
school abruptly, '' that yout nephew was not more attached, to 
me^ But persons in my situation are ipore 4o be pitied', than 
can well be imagined^ We are surrounded by young, and, 
consequently, ardently- affectionate hearts, but we can never 
hope to share an atom of their affections. The relation of mas^ 
ter and scholar forbids i\m, . Mow phasing this, must be to 
you, how I envy yourfeeimgs^ my iriends will sometimes say 
to me, wh.^n they «ee. young men, 'wham 1 have educated^ re- 
turn afier Isome years absence from school, their eyes shining 
with pleasure, while they shake hands with their old master, 
bringing a present of game to me, or a toy to my wife, and 
thanking me in the warmest tern^ for my care of their educa- 
tion. A holiday is begged for the boys; the hous^ is a scene of 
happiness; I, only, am sad at heart.— This fincrspirited and 
'Warm-hearted youth, who fancies he repays his master with 
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gratitude tot the C5are of his boyish years — thi$ young man- 
in the eight long years I watched over him with a pjirenf s an- 
xiety, never eouM repay n^e with one look of genuine feeling. 
He .was proud, when! praised; he was submissive, when I re-: 
proved him ; but he did never /ove me — and what he now mis- 
takes for gratitude and kindness for me, is biit the pleasant sen- 
sation, which all persons feel at revisiting the scene of their 
boyish hopes and fears ; and the Seeing on equal terms the man 
they were accustomed to look up to with reverence. My wife 
too,*' this interesting correspondent goes 6n to say, \^ my once 
darling Anna, is the wife of a schoolmaster. — ^When I maihried 
her— -knowing that the wife of a schoolmaster ought to be a busy 
notable creature, and fearing that miy gentle'Anna would ill sup- 
ply the Joss of my dear busding mother, just then dead, who 
never sat still, was in every ^part of the hiDuse in a moment; and 
whom I was obliged sometimes to threaten to fasten down in 
a chair, tosaveher From fatiguing herself to death — I expressed 
my fears, that I.was bringing her into a way of life unsuitable 
to her; and she, who loved me tenderly, promised for my sake 
to eiert herself to perform the duties of her new sitnation. She 
promised, and she has kept her word. What wonders will not 
wothan's love perform! — My house is managed with a pro- 
priety, and decorum, udknown in other Schools; my boys are 
well fed, look healthy, and have every proper accommodation; 
and all this performed with a careful economy, that never de- 
scends to mc^annessi. B\xilhsi\eiosimy senile^ helpless Xnnal 
— When we si,t down to «pjoy an hour of. repose after the fa- 
tigue of the day,> I am compelled to listen to what have been 
her useful (and they are really, liseful) Employments through 
the day, and what she proposes for her to-^morrow's task. 
Her heart ^nd her features are changed by the duties of her 
situation. To the boys, she never appears other than /the mas- 
ter's wife^ and she looks up to m0 as the boys' master ; to 
whom all show of love and affection would be highly Improper, 
and unbecoming the dignity of her ^itiiation'and mine. Yet 
this my gratitude forbids me to hint to her. tov my sake she 
submitted to foe this altered creature, and can I reproach her 
for itP'' — For the coramunication of this letter, I am indebted 
to my coman Bridget. 
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Hail to thy returning festival, old Bisbop Valentine ! Great 
is thy name in the rubric, thou venerable Arch-flaqiien of Hy- 
men ! Immortal Go-between ! who ai^d what mannerof per- 
son art thou ? Art thou but a nome^ typifymg t|ie restless prin- 
ciplcf which impels poor humans to seek perfection in union ?* 
or wert thou indeed a mortal prelate, with thy tippet and thy 
rochet, thy. apron on, apd decent lawn sleeves ? Mysterious 
personage 1 like unto thee, assuredly, there is no other mitred 
father in the calendar; not Jerome, .nor Ambrose, nor Cyril ; 
nor the consigner of undipt infants to eternal torments, Austin, 
whom all mothers hate; nor he who hated all i](iothers,Origen; 
nor Bishop Bull, nor Archbishop Parker, nor Whitgtfi Thou 
comest attended with . thousands and ten thousands of litde 
Loves, and the air IS 

Brufih'dwiAtiie hiss QfroAtUDg wings. 

Singing Cupids are choristera and thy precentors; and instead 
of the crosi«r, the mystical arrow is bornd before thee. 

In othefr words, this is the day . on which those charming 
little missives, ycleped Valentines, ct^os^ and intercross each 
other at every! street and turning. The weary and all for-spent 
tWQpenny postman sinks beneath a load of delicate ei^barras»- 
ments, not his own. It Is scarcely credible to what an extent 
this ephemeral couirtship is carried on in this loving town, to 
the great enrichment of porters, and detritnent of knockei:s and 
bell-wires. In these little visual interpretations* no emblem is 
so commoti as the hearty — that little diree-cornered exponent 
of allt>ur hopes and fears, — the bestuck and bleeding heart; 
it is twisted and tortured into more allegories and affectations 
than an opera hat. What' authority ^ have ih 'history or 
mythology fQ:r' placing the head-quarters and metropolis of 
God Cupid in this anatomical seat rather than in any other, is 
not very dear ; but we hav<e got it, and it will serve as well as 
any other. Else we- might easily imagine, upon ^me other 
system which might hav^ prevailed foi; anything which pur 
pathology knows to the Contrary, a lover addressing his mis- 
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tress, in perfect simplicity of ffeVrng, — << Madam, my liver and 
fortune are entirely at your disposal ;" or puttrng" a del'rcate 
question, "Amanda, have you a , midrijf to bestow?" But 
custom has settled these things, and awarded the seat of senti- 
ment to, the aforesaid triangle, while its less fortuqate neigh- 
bours wait at animal an4 anatomical distance. 

Not many sounds in life, and I include all urbkn and all rural 
sound?, exceed in inferest a knock at the door. It " gives a 
very echo to4he throne where *lope is seated." Hiit its issues 
seldom answer (o this oracle within. It is so seldom that just 
the person We want to see comes. But of all th^ clamorous 
visitatioifs the welcomest in expectation is the sotind that ushers 
in^ or seems to u^her in, a Valentine. As the riaven himself 
was hoarse that announced the fatal entr^nc6 of Duncan, so 
the knock of the postman on this day is light, afpy, confident, 
aad befitting one that bringeth good tidings. It is^ less mecha- 
nical than on, other days ^ you will say, *' Thatis not the post, 
I am sure.? Visions of Love, of Cupids, of Hymens I^^eligbt- 
ful, eternal common-places, which " having been will always 
be*," which no school-boy nor . school-man can write away; 
having your irreversible throne in the fancy and affections — 
what are your transports W<hen the happy maiden j opening with 
careful finger, careful not to breakthe emblematic seal, bursts 
upon the sight of some well-designed allegory, some type, some 
youthfal fancy^ not withottt versed — 

Lovers all, 
^ A. madrigal,. 

or some snch device, not over-abundant in s^hse — yoting Love 
-disclaims it, — ^and not quite silly^^-^something between i;^nd and 
water, a chorus where the sheep might almost join this shepr- 
bierd, as'they did, or as I apprehend they did, in Arcadia; 

AH Valentines ^renot foolish,; atid I shall not easily forget 
thine, my kind friend (if I may have leave to call you. 8o)E. B.— 
E. B. lived opposite ^ youi!^ maiden, whom he had often seen, 
unseen, from hi» parlour window in C-r-e*street. She was 
>dll joyousness and ' innocence,^ and just of kn age to enjdy re- 
ceiving a Valentine^ and just of. a temper to be^r th0 disap- 
pointtnent ofmisshig one with good humour. E. B. is an artist 
of no common powers ; in the fancy parts of designing, per- 
haps, inferior to none : his name is known at the bottom of 
many a wclUexecuted vignette in the way of his profession^ but 
no further ; for E. B. is modesi, and the world meets nobody 
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bsjf-way. £. B. meditated how he could repay this; young 
maiden for many a favour which she had done him unknown ; 
for when a kindly face greets 'us, though but passing by, and 
never knows' us again, nor we it, we should, feel it as an obli- 
gation ; and E. B. did. This good artist set himself at work to 
please the damsel. It was just before Valentine^s day three 
years since. He wrought, unseen and unsuspected, a won- 
drous work. We need not say it was on the finest gilt paper 
with'borders-^full, not of dotnmon hearts or heartless aHegory, 
but all the prettiest stories of love from Ovid, and older poets 
than Ovid (for E. B. is a scholar). There was Pyramus and 
Thisbe,and be sure Dido was not forgot, iior Herd aiid Leander^ 
and swans more than sang iii Cayster, with mottos and ianciful 
devices,^ such' as beseemed— a work in short . of 'magic. . Iris 
dipt the woof. This onValentine^s eve he commended to the 
all-swallowiDg indiscriminate orifice — (O ignoble trust !) — of 
the common post ; ^bnt the humble misdium did its diity, and 
from his watchful stand, the next mornings he saw the.che^rful 
messenger knock, and by and hy the precious charge delivered. 
He saw, unseen, the hiappy girl unfold the Valentine, dance 
about, clap her hands, as one after one the pretty emblems un- 
folded themselves. Snie danced.about, not with light love, or 
foolish expectations, for she had no lover ; or, if she had, none 
she knew that could have created those bright images which 
delighted h^r. It was more like some iairy present ; a God- 
send, as our familiarly pious ancestors termed a jbenefit received 
where th& benefactor was unknown. It would do her no karm^ 
It would do her gooid for ever after. It is -good to love the un-x 
known. I only give this as a specimen of E. B., and his modest 
way of doing a concealed kindness. 

Good-morrow to my Valentine, sings poor Ophelia ;- and no 
better wish, but with better auspices, we wish to all faithful 
lovers, who are not too wise to despise old legendSi but are 
content, to rank themselves humble diocesans of old. Bishop Va- 
lentine and .his true church. 
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I am of a. constitution so general, that it consorts ^nd s^p^thizeth with all 
things; I haVe no antipathy, or rather idiosyncrasy in anything. Those na- 
ttoiiar repngqancies do not touch me, 'nor do I behold v/iih prejudice the 
French, Italian, Spaniard, or DntcKr-^Religto MedicL ^ 

That the author of the Reli^o Medici, Vouiite4 upon tl^e airy 
gtilts of abslractioir, conversant about notional and. conjectural 
essences; in whose categories of Being' the possible took the up- 
per, h^nd.of the actual; should have overlQoked the impertinent 
individualities'of such, poor concretions as mankind, is not much 
to be admired. It 19 rattier to^be wondered at, that in the genus 
of animals he should have condescended to distinguish that 
species at )i^. For myself— earth-bound and fettered to the 
scene of my activities,— . 

Sjtanding .on ea^, not rapt, above the sky, 
- ■ f- 
I confess that I dp feel the differences of mankind, national or 
individual, to an unheahhy excess, I can look with no indif- 
ferent eye upon things of persons. ■ Whatever is, is to me a 
matter of taste or distaste; or .when once it becomes indifferent, 
it begins to b^ disrelishing. I am, it) plainer words, a bundle of 
prejudices-— made up of likings and dislikings: — the veriest thrall 
to sympathies, s^pathies, antipathies. In'a certain sen^e, Ihope 
it may, be said of me. that I am a lov^r of my ^species. I can feel 
for all indifferently, but I cannot feel towards all equally. The 
more purely-English word that expresses sympathy will better 
explain my meaning. I can be a friend to a worthy man, who 
upon another account cannot be my mate or fellow, I cannot 
like all peojple alike.* 

* I Yfould be understood as confining myself to the subject of imperfect 
sympathies. To nations or classes or men there can be no direct antipathy. 
There may be indlyiduals bom and constellated, so opposite to another indi- 
vidual nature, that the same sph^e cannot held them. 1 have met Mih my 
moral antipodes, and can believe the story of two persons ^meeting (who never 
saw one another before in their lives) and instantly fighting. 

"We^by proof find there should be 

'Twixt man and man such an antipathy, 
« ' That though he can show no judC reason why 
For any former wrong or injury, * ■ '■ c 
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I have been trying all my life to like Scotchmen, and am 
obliged to desist from the experiment in despair. They cannot 
like me — and in truth, I never knew one of that nation who at- 
tempted to do it. There is something more plain and ingenuous 
ia their mode of proceeding. We knqw one another at first 
sight There is an order of imperfect intellects (under which 
mine must be content to rank) which in its constitution is es- 
sentially antt-Giledonian« 7he owners of the sort of faculties 
I allude to, have minds rather suggestive than comprehensive. 
They have no pretences to mucKclearness or precision in their 
ideas, or in their manner of expressing them; . Their intellec- 
tual wardrobe (to Confess fairly) has few whole pieces in it. They 
are content with fragments and scattered pieces of Truth. She 
presents no full frpnt to them — a feature or side-face at the most. 
Hints and glimpses, germs and crude essays at a system, is the 
utmost they pretend to. They beat up a little game perad- 
venture-~^and leave it to knottier heads, more robust constitu- 
tions, to run it down. The light that lights them is. not steady 
and polar, but mutable and shifting: waxing, and again wan- 
ing. Their conversation is accordingly. They will throw out 
a random word in or out of season^ and be content to let it 
pass for what it is worth. They csmnot specie always as if they 
were upon their oath-^but must be understood) speaking or 
writing, with some abatement. They seldom wait to mature a 
proposition, but e^en bring it to market in the green ear. They 
delights impart their defectivediscoveries as they arise, without 
waiting for their fiill development. They are no systematizers, 
and would but err more by atteihptingit. Their minds, as I said 
before, are suggestive merely^ The brain of a true Caledonian 
(if I am not mistaken) is constituted upon quite a different 
plan. . His Minerva is born in pan6ply. You are never admitted 
to see his ideas in their growth — if, indeed, they do grow, and 
are not rather put together upon principles of clock-work. You 
never catch his mind in an undress. He never hints or suggests 

Can neither find a blemish in his fame, 
Nor aught in face or feature jusUy bl%pe, 
Can challenge or accuse him of no eyil, 
Yet notwithstanding hates him as a deTil. 

The lines are from old Heywood^s ."Hierarchic ofAagels," and he subjoins a 
carious story in confirmation, of a Spaniard who attempted to assassinate a 
King Ferdinand of Spain, and being put to^the rac]( could give no other reason 
for the deed but an inveterate antipathy which he had'-'taken to the first .si^t 
of the King. ^ * ' . . 

-The cause Vhich to tWt act compelled him 



Was, h^ ne^er loved him since he first beheld him. ' 

5 
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anything, unlades his stock of ideas in perfect order and com* 
pleteness. He brings his total wealth into company, and grave* 
ly unpacks it. His riches are always about him. He never 
stoops to catch a glittering something in your presence, to share 
it with you, before he quite knows whether it be true touch or 
not. You cannot cry halves to anything that he finds. He 
does not find, but bring. You never witness his first appre- 
hension of a thing. His understmiding is always at its me- 
ridian — you never see the first dawn, the early streaks. — He 
.has no falterings of self-suspicion. Surmises, guesses, misgiv- 
ings, half-intuitions, semi-consciousnesses, partial illuminations, 
.dim instincts, embryo conceptions, have no place in his brain 
or vo^iabulary. The twilight of dubiety never falls upon him. 
Is he orthodox — he has no doubts. Is he an infidel — he has 
none either. Between the affirmative and the negative there is 
up border-land with him. You cannot hover with him upon the 
confines of truth, or wander in the maze of a probable argu- 
ment. He always keeps t^e path. You cannot make excursions 
with him — for he sets you right. His taste never fluctuates. 
His morality never abates. He cannot compromise, or under- 
stand middle actions. There can be but a right and a wrong. 
His conversation is as a book. His affirmations have the sanc- 
tity of an oath. You must speak uppn the square with him. He 
stops a metaphor like a suspected person in an enemy's country. 
*' A healthy bOok ! " — said one of his countrymen to me, who had 
ventured to give that appellation to John Buncle,-^''did I catch 
rightly what you said P I have heard of a man in health, and 
of a healthy state of body, but I^do not see how thaf epithet can 
be properly applied to a book.7 Above all, you must beware of 
indirect expression^ before a Caledonian. Clap an extinguisher 
upon your irony, if you are unhappily blest with a vein of it. 
Remember you are upon your oath. I have a print of a grace- 
ful female after Leonardo de Vinci, which I was showing oiFto 
Mr. ****. After he had examined it minutely, I ventured to ask 
him how he liked my beauty (a foolish name it goes by among 
my friends) — when he very gravely assured me, that " he had 
considerable respect for my character and talents'' (so he was 
pleased to say), *' but had not given himself much thought about 
the degree of my personal pretensions.!' The misconception 
staggered me, but did not seem much to disconcert him. — Per- 
sons of this n^^tion are -particularly fond of affirming a truth — 
which nobody doubts. They do not so properly affirm, as an- 
nunciate it. They do indeed appear to have such a love of 
truth (as if, like virtue, it were valuable for itself) that all truth 
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becomes equally valuable, whether the proposition that contains 
it be new or old, disputed, or such as is impossible to become 
t subject of disputation. I was present not long since at a party' 
ef North Britons, where a son of Burns was. expected; and 
happened to drop a silly expression (in my South British way), 
that I wished it were the father instead of the son — when four of 
them started up ^t once to inform me, that '^that was impos- 
sible, because he was dead." An impracticable wish, it seems, was 
more than they could conceive. Swift has hit off this part of 
their character, namely their love of truth, in his biting way, but 
with an iiliberality that necessarily con6nes the passage to the 
margin.^ The tediousness of these people is certainly provoking. 
I wonder if they ever tire one another ! — In my early lif% I had 
a passionate fondness for the poetry of Burns. I have some- 
times foolishly hoged to ingratiate myself with his countrymen 
by expressing it. But I have always found that a true Scot 
resents your admiration of his compatriot, even more than he 
would your contempt of him> The latter he imputes to your 
^^ imperfect acquaintance with many of the words which he 
uses; " and the same objection makes it a presumption in you to 
suppose that you can admire him.-r-Thompson ihey seem to 
have forgotten. Smollett they have neither forgotten nor for- 
given, for his delineation of Rory and his companion, upon 
their first introduction to our metropolis. Speak of Smollett 
as a great genius, and they will retort upon you Hume^s History 
compared with his Continuation of it. What if the historian 
had continued Humphrey Clinker? . 

I have, in the abstract, no disrespect for Jews. They are 
a piece of stubborn antiquity, compared with which Stonehenge 
is in its nonage. They date beyond the pyramids. But I should 
not care to be in habits of familiar intercourse with any of that 
nation. I confess that I have not the nerves to enter their sy- 
nagogues. Old^prejudices cling about me. I cannot shake off 
the story of Hugh of Lincoln. Centujrie^ of injury, contempt, 
and hate, on the one*«ide,' — of cloaked revenge, dissimulation, 
and hate, on the other, be)[ween our and their fathers, must, 

* "Irhere are some people who think they sufficiently acquit themselves, and 
entertain their company, with relating facts of no consequence, not at all out 
of the road of such common incidents as happen every day ; and this I have 
observed more frequently among the Scots than any other nation, who are 
very eareful not to omit the minutest circumstances of time or place ; which 
kind of discpurse, if it were not a little relieved by the uncouth terms and 
phrases, as well as accent and gesture peculiar to that country, would be hardly 
tolerable.*— iff n^« towards an Essay on Coimersatum, ^ 

5* 
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and oiigtit to^ aSect the blood of the children. I cannot betiere 
it can run dear and kindly yet; or that a few fine words, such 
as candour, liberality, the light of a nineteenth century, can 
cloi^e up the breaches of so deadly a disunion. A Hebrew is 
nowhere congenial to me. He is least distastefnl on 'Change 
— for the mercantile sjiirit levels all distinctions, as all are 
beauties in the dark. Iboldly confess that I do not relish the 
approximation of Jew and Christian, which has become so fa- 
shionable. The reciprocal endearments hare, to me, some- 
thing hypocritical and unnatural in them. I do not like to 
see the Church and Synagogue kissing and congeeing in 
awkward postures of an aflPected ciyility. If they are oonr 
verted, why do they not come over to us altogether? Why 
keep up a form of separation, when the life of it is fled ? If 
they can sit with us at table, why do they ke<j|£ at our cookery? 
I do not understand these half convertites. Jews christianizing — 
Christians judaizing^ — puzzle me. I like fish or flesh. A mode- 
rate Jew is a more confounding piece of anomaly than a wet 
Quaker. The spirit of the synagogue is essentially separcoive, 

B would have been more in keeping if he had abided by 

the faith of his forefathers. There is. a fine scorn in his face, 

which nature meant to be of Christians. The Hebrew 

spirit is strong in him, in spite of his proselytism. He cannot 
conquer the Shibboleth. How it breaks out, when he sings, 
''The Children of Israel passed through the Red Sea I '' The 
auditors, for the moment, are as Egyptians to him, and he rides 

over our necks in triumph. There is no mistaking him. — B ^ 

has a strong expression of sense in his countenance, and it is 
confirmed by his singing. The foundation of his vocal excel- 
lence is sense. He sings with understanding, as Kemble de* 
livered dialogue. He would sing the Coitimandments, and give 
an appropriate character to each prohibition. His nation, in 
general,' have n.ot_ over-sensible countenances. How should 
they? — but you seldom, see a silly expression among them. 
Gain, and the pursuit of gain, sharpen a man's visage* I never 
heard of an idiot being born among them. — Some admire'the 
Jewish female-physiognomy. I admire it — but with trembling. 
Jael had those full dark inscrutable eyes. 

In the Negro countenance you will often meet with strong 
traits of benignity. I have felt yearnings of tendernesstowards 
some of these faces — or rather masks— that have looked out 
kindly upon one in casual encounters in the streets and high- 
ways. 1 love what Fuller beautifully calls-^these '' images of 
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God cut in ebony.*^ But I should not fike to associate with 
tbem, to ^re my meals and my good-nights with them — be^ 
caose they are blade. 

I love Quaker ways, and Quaker worship. I venerate the 
Quaker principles. It does me good for the rest of the day 
when I meet any of their people Ia my path. When I am 
ruffled or disturbed by any occurrence, the sight, or quiet voice 
of a Quaker, acts upon me as a ventilator, lightening^ the air, 
and taking oif a load from the bosom. Bui I cannot like the 
Quakers (as Desdemona would say) ^^ to live with theut" I 
am^ all over soph]irtiQated>-^witfa humours^ fancies, craving 
hourly sympathy. I must have books, pictures^ theatres, chit^ 
ehat, scandal, jokes, ambiguities, and a thousand whim-whains, 
which their simpler tacrte can do without I should starve at 
their primitive banquet. My appetites are too high for the 
salads which (according to Evdyn) Eve dressed for the angel,. 
my gusto too excited 

. To sit a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 

The indirect answers which Quakers are often fdund to re- 
turn to a question put lo them may be explaiqed, I think, with- 
out the vulgar assumption, that they are more given to evasion 
and equivocating than other people. They naturally look to 
their words more carefully, and are mor^ cautious of com- 
mitting themselves. They have a peculiar character to keep 
up on this head. They stand in a manner upon their veracity. 
A Quaker is by law exempted from taking an oath. The custom 
of resorting to an oath in extreme cases, sanctified as it is by all 
religious antiquity, is apt (it must be cenfessed) to introduce 
into the laxer sort of minds the notion of two kinds of truth — 
the one applicable to the solemn affairs of justice, and the other 
to the common proceedings of daily intercourse. As truth 
bound upon the conscience by an oath can be but truth, so in 
the common affirmations of the shop and the market-place a 
latitude is expected, and conceded upon questions wanting this 
solemn covenant. Something less than truth satisfies. It is 
eoDlmon to hear a person*say, *^ You do not expect me to speak 
as if I were upon my oath.'* Hence a great deal of incorreet- 
ness and inadvertency, short of falsehood, creeps into iHrdinary 
eottvepsation ; and a kind of secondary or laio-tmlh is tole- 
rated, where clergy-trufh — oath-truth, by the nature U the 
circumstances, is not required. A Quaker knows none of this 
distinction. His simple affirmation being received,' upon the 
most sacred occasions, without any further test, stamps a vahie 
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upon the words which he is to use upon the most indifferent 
topics of life. He looks to them, naturally, with more seve- 
rity. Yon can have of him no more than his word. He 
knows, if he is caught tripping in a casual expression, he forr 
feits, for himself, at least, his claim to the invidious exemption. 
He knows that his syllables are 'weighed-^and how &r a 
consciousness of this particular watchfulness, exerted against a 
person, has a tendency to produce indirect answers^ and a di- 
verting of the question by honest means, might be illustrated, 
and the practice justified, by a more sacred example than is 
proper to be adduced upon this occasion. The admirable 
presence of mind, which is notorious in Quakers upon all 
contingencies, .might be traced to this imposed self-watchfol- 
ness — if it did not seem rather an humble and secular scion 
of that old stock of religious constancy, which never bent or 
faltered, in the Primitive Friends, or gave way to the winds of 
persecution, to the violence of ji|dge or accuser, under trials and 
racking examinations. " You will never be the wiser, if I sit 
here answering your questions till midnight,'' said one of those 
upright Justicers to Pepn, who had bdeq putting law-cases with 
a puzzling subtlety. ^' Thereafter as the answers may be,'' 
retorted the Quaker. The astonishing composuv^ of this people 
is sometimes ludicrously displayed in lighter instances.'-T-I was 
travelling in a stage-coach with three male Quakers, buttoned 
up in the straitest non-conformity of their sect. We. stopped 
to bait at Andover, where a meal, partly tea' apparatus, partly 
supper, was set before us. My friends confined themselves to 
the tea-table. I in my way took supper. When the landlady 
brought in the bill, the eldest of my companions discovered that 
she had charged for both meals. This was resisted. Mine 
hostess was very clamorous and positive. Some mild argu- 
ments were used on the part of the Quakers, for which the 
heated mind of the good lady seemed by no means a fit reci- 
pient. The guard came in with his usual peremptory notice. 
The Quakers pulled out their money, and formally tendered it 
-^so much for tea— ^I, in humble imitation, tendering mine — ^ 
for the supper which I had taken. She would not relax in 
her demand. So they all three quietly put up their silver, as 
did myself, and marched out of the room, ihe eldest and gravei^t 
going first, with ihyself closing up the rear, who thought I 
couhl not do better than follow the example of such grave and 
warrantable personages. We got in. The steps went up. 
.The coach, drove off. The murmurs of mine hostess, not 
very indistinctly or ambiguously prouounced, became after a 
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time inaudible — and now my conscience, which the whimsical 
scene had for a while suspended, beginning to give some 
twitches, I waited, in the hopes that some justification would be 
offered by these serious persons for the seeming injustice -of 
their conduct; To my great surprise, not a syllable was dropped 
on the subject. They sate as mute as at a meeting. At length 
the eldest of them broke silence, by inquiring x>f his next neigh- 
bour, *' Hast thee heard how indigos go at the India House ?^* 
and the question operated as a soporific oa my moral feeling as 
iar as Exeter* 



WITCHES, AND OTHER NIGHT FEARS. 

We are too hasty when we set down our ancestors in the 
gross for fools, for the monstrous inconsistencies (as they seem 
to us) involved in their creed of witchcraft; In the relations 
of Ihis visible world we find them to have been as rational, and 
shrewd to detect an bistorio anomaly, as ourselves. But when 
once the invisible world was supposed to be opened, and the 
lawless agency of bad .spirits assumed, what measures of pro- 
bability, of decency, of fitness, or proportion — of that which 
distinguishes the likely from the palpable absurd — coulcl they 
have to guide them in the rejection or admission of any par- 
ticular testimony? — That maidens pined away, wasting in- 
wardly as their waxen images consumed bpfore a fire — that 
corn was lodged, and cattle lamed-^that whirlwinds uptore in 
diabolic revelry the oaks of the forest — or that spits and kettles 
only danced a fearful-innocent vagary about some rustic's 
kitchen when no wind was stirring — were all equally probable 
where no law of agency was understood ^ That the prince of 
the powers pf darkness, passing by the flower and pomp of the 
earth, should lay preposterous siege to the weak fantasy of in- 
digent eld — has neither likelihood nor unlikelihood d />rioW to 
us, who have no measyre to guess at his policy, or standard to 
estimate what rate those anile souls may fetch in the devil's 
market. Nor, when the wicked are expressly symbolized by a 
goat, was. it to be wondered at so much, that he should com? 
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sometiines in that body» and assert his metaphor. — That the 
iDtercourse was opened at all between both worlds was perhaps 
the mistake — but that once assumed, I see no reason for dis- 
believing one attested story of this nature more than another 
on the score of absurdity^ There is no law to judge of the law- 
less, or canon by which a dream may be criticised. 

I have sometimes thought that I could not have eaListed in 
the days of received witchcraft; that I could not have slept in 
ft village where one of those reputed hags dwelt. Our ances- 
tors were bolder or more obtuse. Amidst the universal belief 
that these wretches were In league with the author of all evil, 
holding hell tributary to their muttering, no simple Justice of 
Peace seems to have scrupled issuing, or silly Headborough 
serving, a warrant upon them — as if they should subpoena 
Satan !-— -ProsperO in his boat, with his books and wand aboat 
him, suffers himself to be conveyed away at the mercy of his 
enemies to an unknown island. He might have raised a storm 
or two, we think, on the passage. His aqquiesoence is in exact 
ana}ogy to the non-resistance of witches to the constituted 
powers.-r-What stops the Fiend in Spenser from tearing Guyon 
to,, pieces — or who h^d made it a condition of his prey, that 
Ouyon must take assay of the glorious bait — ^we have no guessu 
We do pQt know the laws of that country. 

FroiQ my childhood I was extremely inquisitive about witches 
imd witchHStories. My maid, and more legendary aunt, sup- 
plied me with goo4 store. But I shall mention the accident 
which directed my curiosity originally into this channel. In 
iny father's book-closet, the History of the Bible, by Stack- 
iiouse, occupied a distinguished station. The pictures with 
which it abounds — one of the ark, in particular, and another 
of Solomon's tepaple, delineated with all the fidelity of ocular 
admeasurepient, as if the artist bad been upon the spot — at* 
Iracted my childish attention. There was a picture, too, of the 
Witch raising up Samuel, which I wish that I had never seen. 
We shall come to that hereafter. Stackhouse is in two huge 
tomes— and there was a pleasure in removing foKos of that 
magnitude^ which, with infinite 'straining, was as much as I 
could manage, from the situation which they occupied upon an 
upper shelf. I have not met with the work from that time to 
this, but I remember it consisted of Old Testament stories, or- 
derly set down, with the objection appended to each Story, and 
the solution of the objection regularly tacked to that. The 
objection was a summary of whatever difficulties had been op^ 
^ed to the credibility of the history, by the shrewdness of fi^-? 
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cient or modern infidelity, drawn up with an almost compli- 
mentary excess of candour. The solution was brief, modest, 
and satisfactory. The bane and antidote were both before 
you. To doubts so put, and so quashed, there seemed to be 
an end for ever. The dragon lay dead, for the foot of the 
veriest babe to trample on. But — like as was rather feared 
than realised from that slain monster in Spenser — from the 
womb of those crushed errors young dragonets would creep, 
exceeding the prowess of so tender a Saint Geoi^ as myself 
to vanquish. The habit of expecting objections to every jpas* 
sage, set me upon starting more objections, for tbegIoi7 of und- 
ing a solution of my own for them. I became staggered and 
perplexed, a sceptic in long coats. The pretty Bible stories 
which I had read, or heard read in church, lost their purity 
and sincerity of impression, and were turned into so many his* 
toric or chronologic theses to be defended against whatever 
impugners. iwas not to disbelieve them, but — the next thing 
to that — I was to be quite sure that some ^^^or other would 
or had disbelieved them. Next to making a child an infidel, is 
the letting him know that there'are infidels at all. Credulity is 
the man's weakness; but the child's strength, O, how ugly 
sound scriptural doubts from the mouth of a babe and a suck* 
ling I — I should have lost myself in these mazes, and have pined 
away, I think, with such unfit sustenance as these husks afforded^ 
but for a fortunate piece of ill-fortune, which about this time 
befel me. Turning over the picture of the ark with too much 
haste, I unhappily made a breach in its ingenious fabric — driv- 
ing my inconsiderate fingers right through the two larger qua- 
drupeds — ^the elephant, and the camel — thatstare (as well they 
might) out of the two last windows next thenteerage in that 
unique piece of naval architecture. Stackhouse was hence* 
forth locked up, and became an interdicted treasure. With the 
book, the obje<:tiom and solutions gradually cleared out of my 
head, and have seldom returned since in any force t6 trouble 
me. — But there, was one impression which I had imbibed from 
Stackhojise, which no lock or bar could shut out, and which 
was destined to try my childish nerves rather more seriously. 
— That detestable picture ( 

I was dreadfully alive to nervous terrors. The night-time 
solitude, and the dark, were my hell. The sufferings I endured 
in this nature would justify ^the -expression. I never laid my 
head on my pillow, I suppose, from die fourth to the seventh or 
eighth year of my life — so far as my memory serves in things 
90 long ago— without an assurance, which realized its owq 
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prophecy, of seeing some frightful spectre. Be old Stackhouse 
then acquitted in part, if I say, that to bis picture of the Witch 
raising up Samuel — (O that old man covered with a mantle! ) 
I owe — not my midnight terrors, the hell of my infancy— but 
the shape and manner of their visitation. It was he w^o dress^ 
ed up for me 9. hag that nightly sate upon my pillow— a sure 
bed-fellow, when my aunt or my maid was far from me. All 
day long, while the book was permitted me, I dreamed waking 
over his delineation, and at night (if I may use so bold an ex- 
pression ) awoke into sleep, and found the vision true. I durst 
not, even in the day-light, once enter the chamber where I 
slept, without my Eaice turned to the window, aversely from 
(he bed where my witch-ridden pillow was. — ^Parents do not 
know what they do when they leave telnder babes alone to go 
to sleep in the dark. The feeling about for a friendly arm — 
the hoping for a familiar voice— rwhen they wake screaming — 
and find none to soothe them — what a terrible shaking it is to 
their poor nerye:^ The keeping them up till midnight, through 
candle-light and the unwholesome hours, ai| they are called,— « 
would, I am satisfied, in a medical point of view, prove the bet- 
ter caution»'«-~That detestable picture, as I have said, gave the 
fashion to my dreams — ^if dreams they were — for the scene of 
them was invariably the room tn which I lay. Had I never 
met with the picture, the fears would have come self-pictured 
in some shape or other— ^ * 

Headless bear, black man, or ape — 

but, as it was, my imaginations took that form. — It is not book, 
or picture, or the stories of foolish servants, which create these 
terrors in childi^n. They can at most but give them a di- 
rection. Dear little T. H., who of all childreo has been brought 
up with the most scrupulous exclusion of every taint of super- 
stition — who was never allowed to hear of goblin or apparition, 
or scarcely to be told of bad men, or to read or hear of any 
distressing story — finds all this world of fear, from which he 
has been so rigidly excluded ab extra, in his own " thick-coming 
fancies;" and from his little midnight pillow,, this nurse-child 
of optimism will start at shapes, unborrowed of tradition, in 
sweats to which the reveries of the cell-damned murderer are 
tranquillity. 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimaeras dire — stories of Ce- 
laeno and the Harpies — may reproduce themselves in the brain 
of superstition — but they were there before. They are trans- 
cripts, types— the archetypes are in us, and eternah How 
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else should the recital of that, i^hich we know in a waking 
sense to be false, come to affect us at all ? — or 

Names, who^e aeiise we see uot, 

Fray us with things that be not ? 

Is it that we naturally conceive terror from such objects, con- 
sidered in their capacity of being able to inflict upon us bo- 
dily injury? — O, least of all! . These terrors are of older 
standing. They date beyond body — or, without the body, 
they would have been the same. AH the cruel, tormenting, 
defined devils in Dante — tearing, mangling, chockiqg^ stiffing, 
scorching demons — are they one half so fearful to the spirit of 
a man , as the simple idea of a spirit unembodied following 
him — • 

Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turnM round, walk^ on, 
And turns no more his head ; 
l^ecause he knows a frightful 6end 
Doth close behind him tread.* 

That the kind of fear here treated of is purely spiritual — 
that it is strong in proportion as it is objectless upon earth — 
that it predominates in the period of sinless infancy — are diffi- 
culties, the solution of which might afford some probable 
insight into our ante-mundane condition, and a peep at least 
into the shadow-rland of pre-existence. 

My night-fancies have long ceased to be afflictive. I confess 
jan occasional night-mare; but I no not, as in early youth, 
keep a stud of them. Fiendish faces, with the extinguished 
taper, will come and look at me ; but I knowx them for mocke- 
ries , even while I cannot elude their presence, and I fight and 
grapple with them. For the credit of my imagination, lam 
almost ashamed to say how tame and prosaic my dreams are 
grown. They are never romantic, seldom even rural. They 
are of architecture and of buildings — cities abroad, which I 
have never seen, and hardly have hope to see. I have tra^ 
versed , for the seeming length of a natural day, Rome, Am- 
sterdam, Paris, Lisbon — ^their churches, palaces, squares, 
market-places, shops, suburbs, ruins, with an inexpressible 
sense of delight— ra map-like distinctness of trace— and a day- 
light vividness of vision, that was all but being a>vake.--r 
have formerly travelled among the Westmoreland fells-^-my 

* Mr. Coleridge's ^ncient Mariner. 
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highest Alps, — ^but they are objects too mighty for the grasp of 
my dreaming recognition; and I have again and again awoke 
with ineifectual struggles of the inner eye, to make out a shape 
in any way whatever, of Helvellyn. Methought I was in that 
country, but the mountains were gone. The poverty of my 
dreams mortifies me. There is Coleridge, at his will can con- 
jure up icy domes, and pleasure-houses for Kubla Khan, and 
Abyssinian maids, and songs of Abara, £^ad caverns^ * 

Where Alpb, the saored river, runs, 

to solace his night splitudes^when I cannot muster a fiddle^ 
Barry Cornwall has his tritons and his nereids gamboling before 
him in nocturnal visions, and prqclaiming sons born to Nep- 
tune — when my stretch of imaginative activity can hardly/ in 
the night season, raise up the ghost of a fishrwife. To set my 
failures in somewhat a mortifying lights— it was after reading 
the noble Dream of this poet,^that my fancy ran strong upon 
these marine sp^lra ; and the poor plastic power, such as it 
is, within me set to work, to humour my folly in a sort of 
dream that very night. Methought I was upon the ocean bil- 
lows at some sea nuptials, riding and mounted high, with the 
customary train sounding their concbs before me (I myself, 
yon may be sure, the leading god), and joHily we went 
careering over the main, till just where Ino Leueothea should 
have greeted me (I think it was Ino) with a white embrace, 
the billows gradually subsiding, fell from a searrpughness to 
a sea-talm, and thence to a river- motion, and that river (as 
happens in the familiarization of dreams) was no other than the 
gentle Thames, which landed me, in the wafture of a placid 
wave or two, alone, safe and inglorioi^ somewhere at the foot 
of Lambeth palace. 

The degree of the souFs oreativeness in sleep might furnish 
no whinisical criterion of the quantum of poetical faculty resi- 
dent in the same soul waking. \ An old gentleman^ a friend of 
mine, and a humourist, used to carry this notion so far, that 
when he saw any stripling of hi& acquaintance ambitious of 
becoming a poet, his first question would be, — ^ >' Young man, 
what sort of dreams have you?'' I have so much faith in' my 
old friend^s theory, that when I feet that idle vein returning 
'upon me, I presently subside into my proper element of prose, 
remembering those eluding nereids,, and that inauspicious 
inland landing. 
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I AH arrived at that point of life, at which a man may account 
it a blessing, as it is a singularity, if he have either of his parents 
surviving. I have not that felicity — and sometimes think feel- 
ingly of a passage in Browne's Christian Morals, where he 
speaks of a man -that hath lived sixty or seventy years in^ the 
world. ^^ In such a compass of time," he says, *' a man may 
have a close apprehension what it is to be forgotten, when he 
hath lived to find none who could remember his father, or 
scarcely the friends of bis youth, aiid may sensibly see with 
what a face in no long time Oblivion will look upon himself." 

I had an aunt, a dear and, good one. She was one whom 
single blessedness had soured to the world. She often used to 
say, that I was the only thing in it which she loved ; and, when 
she thought I was quitting it, she grieved over me with mo- 
ther's tears. A partiality quite so exclusive my reason cannot 
altogether approve. She was from inorniDg till night poring 
over good books, and devotional exercises. Her favourite vo- 
lumes were Thomas a Kempis, in Stanhope's Translation ; and 
Roman Catholic Prayer Book, with the matins and complines 
regularly set down, — terms which I was at that time too young 
to understand. She persisted in reading them, although admo- 
nished daily concerning their Papistical tendency^ and went to 
church every Sabbath, as a good Protestant should do. These 
were the only books she studied; though, I think, at one period 
of her life, she told me, she had read with great satisfaction 
the Adventures of aii Unfortunate Young Nobleman. Finding 
the door of the chapel in Essex-street open one day — it was in 
the infancy of that heresy — she went in, liked the sermon, and 
the manner of worship, and frequented it at intervals for some 
time after. She came not for doi3trinal points, and hever missed 
them. With some little asperities in her constitution, which 
I have above hinted at, she was a steadfast, friendly being, and 
a fine old Christian. She was a woman of strong sense, and 
a shrewd -mind— extraordinary at a repartee; one of the few 
occasions of her breaking silence — -else^she did not much value 
wit. The only Secular employment I remember to have seen 
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her engaged in, was, the splitting of French beans, and drop- 
ping them into a China basin of fair water. The odour of those 
tender vegetables to this day comes back upon my sense, re- 
dolent of soothing recollections. Certainly it is the most de- 
licate of culinary operations. 

Male aunts, as somebody calls them, I had none — to remem- 
ber. By the uncle's side I may be said to have been born an 
orphan. Brother, or sister, I never had any — to know them. 
A sister, I think, that should have been Elizabeth, died in both 
our infancies. What a^ comfort, or what a care, may I not' 
have missed in her!— But I hav^ cousinst sprinkled about in 
Hertfordshire — besides two^ with whom I have been all my life 
in habits of the closest intimacy, and whom I may term cou* 
siuspar excellence. These are James and Bridget Elia. They 
are older th^n myself by twelve, and ten, years; and neither 
of them seems disposed, in matters of advice and guidance, to 
waive any of the prerogatives which primogeniture confers. 
May they continue still in the saine mind ; and when they shall 
be seventy-five, and seventy-three, years old (I cannot spare 
them sooner), persist in treating me in my grand climacteric 
precisely as a stripling, or younger brother! 

James is an inexplicable cousin. Nature hath iier unities, 
which not every critic can penetrate ; or, if we feel, we cannot 
explain them. The pen of Yorick, and of none since his, could 
have drawn J. El entire — tbos^ tine Shandian lights and shades, 
which make up his story. I must limp after in my poor anti- 
thetical manner, as the fates have given me grace and talent. 
J. E. then — to the eyes of a common observer at least-^seemeth 
made up of contradictory principles. — The genuine child of 
impulse, the frigid pilosopher of prudence — the phlegm of my 
cousin's doctrine is invariably at war with his temperament, 
which is high sanguine. With always some fire-new project 
in his brain, J. E. is the systematic opponent of innovation, and 
£rier down of every thing that has aot stood the test of af^e and 
experiment. With a hundred fine notions chasing one another 
hourly in his fancy, he is ^startled at the least approach to the 
romantic in others; and, determined by his own sense in every 
thing, commends you to the guidance of common sense on all • 
occasions. — With a touch of the eccentric in all which he does, 
or says, he is only anxious that you should not comnjit yourself 
by doing anything absurd or singular. On my once letting 
slip at table, that I was not fond of a certain popular dish, he 
begged me at any rate not to say so — for th^ world would 
think me mad. He disguises a passionate fpndness for works 
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of high art (whereof he has amassed a choice collection), under 
the pretext of buying only to sell again — that his enthusiasm 
may ^ive no encouragement to yours. Yet, if it were so, why 
does that piece of tender, pastoral Dominichino hang stiU by 
his wall ?— is the ball of his sight much more dear to him P — 
or what picture^dealer can talk like him ? 

Whereas mankind in general are observed to warp their 
speculative conclusions to the bent of their individual humours, 
his theories are si^re to be in diametrical opposition to his con- 
stitution. He is courageous as Charles of Sweden, upon in- 
stinct ; chary of his person, upon principle, as a travellinj^ Qua- 
ker. — He has been preaching up to me, all my life, the doctrine 
of bowing to the great — the necessity of forms, and manners, 
tp a man^s getting on in the world. He himself never aims at 
either, that I can discover, — -and has a spirit, that would stand 
upright in the presence of the Cham of Tartary. It is pleasant 
to hear him discourse of patience — extolling it as the truest 
wisdom — and to see him during the last seven minutes that his 
dinner Js getting ready. Nature never ran up in her haste a 
more restless piece of workmanship than when^^e moulded 
this impetuous; cousin — and Art never turned but a more elabo* 
rate orator than he can display himself to be, upon his favourite 
topic of the advantages of quiet and contentedness in the state, 
whatever it may be, that we are placed in. He is triumphant 
on this theme, when he has you safe in one of tho^ short stages 
that ply for the western road, in a very obstructing manner, at 
Ihe foot of John Murray's street — where you get in when it is 
empty, and are expectedto wait till the vehicle hath completed 
her just freight — a trying three quarters of an hour to some 
people. He wonders at your fidgetiness,-*—^^ where could 
we be better than we are,^ thus sitting ^ thus consulting .^" — 
" prefers, for his part, a state of rest to locomotion,''^*witIvran 
eye all the while upon the coachman,— till at length, waxing 
out of all patience, at yiour want of it, he breaks out into a 
pathetic remonstrance at the fellow for detaining us so long 
over th^ time which he had professed, and declares perempto- 
rily, that '' the gentleman in thecoach is determined to get out, 
if he does not drive on that instant.'* 

Very quick at inventing an argument, or detecting a sophis- 
try, he is incapable of attending you in any chain of arguing. 
lijideed he makes wild work wit|^ logic'; and seems to jump at 
most admirable conclusions by some process^ hot at all akin to 
it. Consonantly enough to this, he hath be^n heard to deny, 
•upon certain occasions^ that there exists such a faculty at all in 
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maa as reason; and wondereth how man came first to have a 
conceit of it — enforcing his negation with all the might of rea- 
soning he is master of. He has some speculative notions 
against laughter, and will maintain that laughing is not natural 
to him — when peradventure the next moment his lunga shall 
crow like Chanticleer. He says some of the best things in the 
world — and declareth that wit is his aversion. It was he who 
said, upon seeing the Eton boys at play in their grounds— 
What a pity to think^ that these fine ingenuous lads in a few 
years will all be changed intojrivohus Members of Par- 
liament 1 

His youth was fiery, glowing, tempestuous — and in age he 
discovereth no symptom of cooling. This is that which I 
admire in him. I hate -people who meet Time half-way. I 
am for no compromise with that inevitable spoiler. While he 
lives, J. E. will take his swing.— It does me good^ as I walk 
towards the street of my daily avocation, on some fine May 
morning, to meet him marching in a quite opposite direction, 
with a jolly handsome presence, and shining sanguine face, 
that indicates some purchase in his cfye— a Claude — or a Hob- 
bima — for much of his enviable leisure is consumed at Christie's, 
and Phillips'— or where not, to pick up pictures, and such 
gauds. Qn these occasions he mostly stoppeth me, to read 
a short lecture on the advantage a person like me possesses 
above himself, in having his time occupied with business which 
he must do — assureth me that he often feels it hang heavy on 
his bands — wishes he had fewer holidays — :and goes off — 
Westward Ho! — chanting a tune, to Pall Mall — perfectly con- 
vinced that he has convinced me-^^while I proceed in my 
opposite direction funeless. 

It is pleasant ^ain to see this Professor of Indifference 
doing the honours of his new purchase, when he has fairly 
housed it. You must view it in every light, till he has found 
the best — placing it at this distance, and at that, but always 
suiting the focus of your sight to his own. You must spy at 
it through your fingers^ to catch the aerial perspective — though 
you assure him that to you the landscape shows much more 
agreeable without that artifice. Wo be to the lucklesi^ wight, 
who does not only not respond to his rapture, but who should 
drop an unseasonable intimation of preferring one of his an- 
terior bargains to the present 1 — The last is always his best 
hit — his *' Cynthia of the minute." — Alas I how many a mild 
Madonna have I known to com^ in — a Raphael! — keep its 
ascendancy for a few brief moons — ^then, after certain inter- 
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medial degradations, from the front drawing-room to the back 
gftliery, thence to the dark parlour,-^adopted in turn by each 
oftheCfiracci, under successiye lowering ascriptions of (iUatton, 
mildly breaking its fall — consigned to the oblivious lumber-r 
room, go out at last a Luca Giordano, or plain Carlo JMaratti ! 
—which things when I beheM-:~mustng upon the chances and 
mutabilities of fate below, hath made me to reflect upon the 
altered conditiod of great personages, or. that woful Queen pf 
Richard the Second4-r 

—3et forth inpoiikp, 
" She came adorjiedhiti^er like sweet May.' 
* Sent back like HoliowmasB or shortest day. 

With great -love for you^ J. E. hath but a limited sympathy 
with what you feel or4oi He lives in a.world of bis own, 
and makes s^endeir guesses .at what passes in your mind: 
He never pierces the marrow, of your habits. He will 
tiell an old established pla^^goer,, that Mr. Such-a-one,. of 
So-and-so (naming one of the theatres), is a very lively 
c6median— ^as a* piece of news! He advertised me but the 
other day of j)ome pleasant green lanes' which he had found 
Oiit for me, knowing me to b^ a ^reai^ walker j in my own im- 
mediate vicinity — who have haunted the identical spot any 
time these twenty years I — ^He has not much respeat for that 
class of feelings which goes by the name of sentimental. He 
applies the definition-of real evil, to bodily sufC^tngs exclusively 
— and rejecteth all others- as imaginary. He is affected by the 
sight, or the bare supposition^ of a creature in pain, to a degree 
which I have never witnessed out of won^ankind. A constitu- 
tional acuteness to this class of sufferings niay in* part account 
for this! The anknal 4ribe in particular he taketh under his 
especial protection. A -broken-winded or spur-gaHed horse is 
sure to find an advocate in bjm. An over-loaded ass is his 
client (or ever. He is the apostle to the brut6 kind — the never-r 
failing fpiepd of those who. hay0 none to care for them. The 
contemplation of a lobsfer boiled, or eels skinned alive^ will 
wring him so, that "all for pity be, could die/- It will take 
the«avour from his palate, and the rest from his pillow, for^ 
d^yi^ and ni^ti?. With the intense feeling of Thomas Clark- 
son, he wanted only, the steadiness of pursuit, and unity of 
purpose, Qf that ^'true yoke-fellow with Time,'' to have eff'e4^.te4 
as much fo^ the Auitnql, ks^ke hath done for the Negro, 
Creaiicm. But my uncontrollable cousin is but; imperfectly 
^med for purposes which demand po-operation. He ca^pt 

9 
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wait. His amelioratioii^plaiis must be ripened in a day. For 
this reason he has cut but an eqaiyocal figure in benevolent 
societiest and combinations for the alleviation of hnmauvsuf- 
ferings. His ^eal constantly makes him to outrun, and put 
out, his coadjutors. He thinks of relieving, — ^while thev think 
oi debating. He was black-balled out of .a sodety for the 
Relief ^of **i'****^****'* *********** 

because the fervor of his humanity 4oiled beyond the formal 
apprehension, and creeping processes, of bus. associates. I 
shall always ^.onsider this distinction as a patent of nobility in 
the Elia family I 

Do I mention these seeming inconsistencies to «inile at, or 
upbraid, my unique cousin? Marry, heaven, and all good 
manners, and the understanding that should be between kins- 
folk, forbid I-^ With, all th^ strangenesseis of this strdngeit of 
the Elia^ — I would not have him in one jot or. tittle other 
than he is; nidither would I barter or exchange my wild kins- 
man for the mostr^exftct, regular, and everyway consistent 
kinsman breathing. -. ^ 

•In my next, reader, I may perhaps give yon some account 
of my cousin Bridget-^if you are ndt already surfeited with 
cousins— and take you by the hand, if you are willing to go 
with us, on an excursion .which we made a summer or two 

since, in search of more cousins — 

. >~' ' 

Through the green pUiiis ftf^easaiit Hcantfordgfaifft; 
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BRIDGET Elia has been tny housekeeper for many a long year. 
I have obligations to Bridget, extending beyond the period of 
memory. We boude together, old bachelor and maid, in a sort 
of double singleness ; with such tolerable comfort, upon the 
whole, that I, for one, find in myself no sort of disposilioti to 
go out upon the mountains, with the raA king's offijprmg, to 
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tewail my eelibaey. We agree pretty well in tastes and habits 
— y^t so, as '^ witli a diiFerence." We are generally in har- 
mony, with oooasiorial biokerings^ — as it should be among near 
relations. Our sympathies are rather understood, than ex- 
presses! ; arid once, upon my dissembling a tone in my voice 
more kind tlian ordinary, my cousin burst into tears, and com- 
plained that . I was altered. We are both great readers in 
different directiotts.; While I am hanging over (for the thou- 
sandth tiQie( some passage in old Burton, orpi\e of his strai^e 
contemporaries, she is abstracted in.so^Ae modern tale, or ad- 
»ventuire, whereof our common reading-table is daily fed with 
assiduously fresh supplies.. Narrative teazes me* I have little 
coBoefn in the progress of events^ She musf have a story — 
weil^ ill, or indifferently told-^o there be life stirring in it and 
ipleiity of good oc; evit accidents. The |luc$tuations of fortune 
in fiction-— ^and tilmost in real lif0-r-have ceased, to' interest, or 
operate but di|Uy npon iae. ; Out-of-the-way humours and opi- 
Bions— heads with sdme diverting twist in them^=— the oddities 
of authorship please me most. My cousin has a native disrelish 
of anything that sounds odd or bizarre. Nothing goes down 
with heir, that is quaint, irregular, or out of the road of common 
sjihpathy. She " holds Nature more clever.- ' I can pardon 
her bliiidiiess to the beautiful obliquities of the Religlo Medici; 
but she must apologise to me for qertatn 'disrespectful ipsinua- 
tions, which she has been pleased to throw out latterly, touching 
the intellectuals o| a, dear favourite of mine^ of the last century 
but one— ^the thrice; noble, qhasle, and virtuous,^ — but again 
Sipmewbat fantairti^l, and originalrbrain'd, generoiis Margaret 
Newcastle. . ' 

It has bee^ the lot of my c6psin, oftener perhaps than I 
e<mld have wished, to have had for .her associates and mine, 
. free-thinkers — leaders, and djsciples^ of novel philosophies and 
systems; but she heither wrangles with, nor accepts, their 
opinions. That which was good and|.%nerable to her, when 
a child, retains its authority over her^^d stilL She never 
juggles or plays tricks with understai 



We are both of us inclined to.'^^littfeit&tpbsitive ; and 



1 have observed the result of oiSl^dispiitjes;^^^ 
formly this — that in n^atters of fact, da^sV an<3 circumsUnce^^ 
it tiirnsout, that I wa^ inlheright/andmycpusin in the wrong. 
But where we have diff^red'upon moral points ; upon something 
proper to be done, or let afojae ; whateyer^heat of oppcSitiopV^. 
or steadiness of conviction, f set oqt-isritlti#am sure alw^ - 

the long ruii, to. be brought^ ver.ti^ her wy otthinkiiig;^^^ 
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I must touch upon the foibles of my kiusweman with a gentle 
hand, for Bridget does not like to be told of her faults^ She 
hath an awkward trick (to gay no worse, of it) of reading in 
company ; at which times she will answer yes or nbtoa ques- 
tion, without fully understanding its purport — which » pro-p 
vokiug, and derogatory in the highest degree "to the cRgntty of 
the putter of the said question. Her presence of mind is equal 
to the most pressing trials of lif^, but will sometimes desert her 
upon trifling occasions. When the purpose requires k, and is 
a thing of moment, she ean speak to it greatly; but in mattei% 
which are not stuff of the conscience, she hath been known 
sometimes to let dif a word less $easonably. 

Her education in youth was not much attended to; and she 
happily missed all that train of female garniture, which passeth 
by the name of accomplishments. She was tumbled «arly, by 
accident or design, into a spacious doset of good old English 
reading, without much selection or prohibition, and browsed 
at will upon that fair and wholesome pasturage. Hadl twenty 
girls, they should be brought up exactly in this fashion.. I 
know not whether their chance in wedlock might not be dimi- 
nished J)y it; but I can an^^wer for it, that it makes (if the worst 
come to- the worst) most incomparable old maids. 

In a season of distress/sb^is the truest comforter; but in the 
teazing accidents, aQd minor perplexities, which do not call out 
the will to meet them^ she sometiihes.maketh matters worse 
by an exqess tif participation. . If she does not always divide 
your trouble, upon the pleasaixter occasions of life she is sure 
always to treble your satisfaction. She is excellent to be at 
play with, or upoir a visit; bu! best, when she goes a journey 
with you. ' . : V 

We made an excursion together a few summers since, intoe 
Hertfordshire, io beatu(ithe.quartersof someof our less-known 
relations in that fine corn country. 

The oldest thin^; I renumber is Mackepy End; or Mackarel 
End) as it is -spelt, perhaps mdi^ef roperly, in some old maps of 
Hertfordshii^e;^^ fdrm-hons^,T^ifeUgl|tfiilly situated within i^ 
gentle Walk ffon^^Wheathsiaipstead. I can just remember hav- 
ing, been ihecfe,(t)n a visit tOa^reat-^^unt,- when I was a child, 
.under Iheca'rebf Bridget; who, as I have said, is older than 
.fitryseif by some ten yearsi I wish that I could throw into a 
'heap the remainder of ouii|0int existences, that we might share 
ihem in equal division. 'But t.hs(t is impossible.' The house 
was at th^t time Tn the occupation of a i^ubstantial yeoman, who 
had married my gt|aiidDiotfaer^s sil»te^ His name wa^S Glad- 
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man. My grandmother was a Brutdn, married to a Field. The 
Gladmans and the Brutons are still flourishing in that part of 
the eounty^ bui the Fields are alnlost extinct. Mor^ than forty 
years had elapsed since the visit I speak of; and, for the greater 
portioa of that period, we ^ad lost sight of the other two 
braoches also. Who or what sort of persons inherited Mac> 
kery End-^kindred or strange folk^we were afraid almost to, 
conjecture^ but •determined some day to explore. 

By somewhat a circuitous route, taking the noble park at 
Luton, in our wAy from Saint Alban's, w6 arrived at the spot 
of our anxious curiosity about noon. The sight of the old 
. farm-house, though every trace of it was eflfaeed from my re^ 
cbllectioa, afiected me with a pleasure which I had not inexpe- 
rienced for many a year., For though / bad forgotten it, we 
had n^ver. forgotten being there together^ and we had been 
talking about Mackery ]Snd all our lives, till memory on my part 
Jbecame jnocked witLa fantqm of itself, an4 I thought I knew 
the aspect of a place, which,, when present,. O how unlike it 
'WAS to thdt^ which I had coojiired up so inany times instead 
ofiti . , 

Still the air breathed balmily about it; the season was in the 
^ heart of Jufae," and IcouM say with the poetj - 

But thou, that didB(, appear so fair ^ 

To fond imagination, - . . 

Dost rival in the light of day 
. Her deliobkte creation I 

Bridgets was m(H*e a waking blisli tl^an mine, for she easily 
remenibered her old acquaintance again — some altered features^ 
of course, a tittle grudged at. Atiirst, indeed, she was ready 
tp disbelieve for joy; but the scene sOonre^fMonfiriHed itself in 
her affeetioos«^and she traversed e^ery out-post of the old 
mansion, tp the wood'-house,. the orchard, the place where the 
pigeon -house had stood (house and birds were alike flow^) — 
with a breathless impatience of recognition, which was more 
pardonable perh^ps^han decorous at the.age of iifty odd. But 
liridget in some things is behind her years. 

The pnly thing left was to get into the house*- and that was 
a difficulty which to me singly would have beeninsurmou ntable 
for I atu. terribly shy in making myself known to strangers and 
out-of-date kinsfolk. Love, stronger than scruple, winged my 
cousin in without me; but she soon returned^ with a creature 
that might have sat to a sculptor for the image of Welcome. It 
'was the youngest of the Gladmans; who, by marriage with a 
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Bruton, had become miatress of tbe old maBsion. A comely 
brood are the Brutoos. Six of them, females^ were Doted as 
the haiidsoQiest young women' in the county. But thi^ adopted 
Brtiion, in my mind, was better than they all — more comely. 
She was borii too lale to h^ve remembered me. She just re- 
collected in early life to have had her cousin Bridget once 
pointed oiU to her, climbing a stile. Bul^ th^ name of kindred, 
and of cousin-ship, was enough. . Those slender tie^, that prove 
slight as gossamer in tble i*ending-atm6spherie of a mietropolis, 
bind faster, as we found it, in hearty, homely, loving Hertford- 
shire. In five minutes we were as Ihorobghly ac(|u|iihted«s if 
we had been born and bred up together ^ were familiar, even 
to th^ calling each other by our Christian names. So Chris- 
tians should call one another. To have seeii Bi^dget, and her 
—it was like.the meeting of t&eitwo soriptikrareousinist There 
was a grace and djgil(it^, an ampUtdde of form and stature, an-* 
swering to her mind, ihtUs.farme/s wife,, which would have 
shined in a palace — or so we thought ilr. We w^^e i^ade^wel'- 
eome by hosband and ^s^fe eqUally-^we, and oiir friend that 
was with us.— I had ali)[iost forgotten tnim— but B. F. will not 
so soon forget that meetii^, if peradyenture he shall read this 
pn the fs^ distaiM shories' where the Kaiigl^roo haunts. The 
fatted calf was made ready, or rather was-already so, as if in 
anticipation of our coming; and^after an appropriate gljlussof 
native wine, never let oie forget with what honest pride this 
hospitable, cousin made ys proceed to Wheathampstead, to iti- 
troduce u^ (as some new-found rarity) to her mdther and sister 
G^admans, who did indeed know something tnore of us, at a 
time when ^te almost knew notbiog^*-^ With what correspond- 
ing kindness "we^w^re received by them ako — how.Br^get's 
memory, e&alted by the occasion. Warmed into a thousand halft 
obliterated recoHectioi^s of things i^nd pei*sons, to my utter as- 
tonishment, and. her own—* and to the astomidmeht of B. F. 
who sat by, almost the cmly thing that was not a eonstn thei^'C, 
— old .Effaced images of OEiare than haif-^forgotten names and 
circumst^j^ces still crowding back upon her, as Words written 
in lemon cottie out upon exposure to a friendly warinth,^ — when 
I forge^ all this, tba|D( may my country cousins forget me; and 
Bridget no more remecbb^^that in t^e days of weaUing infaqcy 
I was ,her tender charge— ds^l. have biBeo her care in foolish 
manhood since— -in those pretty pastt>rat walks, long ago, about 
Alackery End, in Hertfordshire. 
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In comparing modern with ancient manaers, we are pleased 
to compliment onrselvea upon the point of gallantry ; a certain 
obsequiousness, or deferential respect, which we are supposed 
to pay to females, as females* 

I shaH believe that this principle actuates our conduct, when 
lean forget, that in theiiineteenth century of the era from which 
we date our civility, we are but just beginning to leave oft the 
very frequent practice of whipping feinales in public, in common 
with the coarsest male offenders/ 

I shall believe it to be influential^ when I can shut my eyes 
to the fact, that in England Mfomen are still occasionally-^ 
hanged. 

I shall Mieve in it, when actresses sCre no longer subject to 
behissedt)ff a stage by gentlemen. ' 

I shall believe in it^ when Dorimant hands 9 fish-wife across 
the kennel ; or assists the apple- woman to pidc up her wander- 
ing fruit, which some unlucky dray has just dissipated. 

I sfaaH believe in it^ when the Dorimauts in humbler life, 
who would be thought in their way notable adepts in this re^ 
iinement, shall act upon it in places where they are not known, 
or think themselves not observed — wfaeu I shall see the 
traveller for some rich tradesman part wilh his' admired box- 
coat, to spread it over the d'efenc^ess shoulders of the p.oor 
woman, who is passing to her paHsfaN oti the roof of the same 
stage-coach with him, drenched in the rain-^when I shall no 
longer see a woman standing up in the pit of a London theatre, 
till she is sick and faint with the exertion, with men. about her, 
seated at their ease, and jeering at her distress; tiH one, that 
seems to have more manners or conscience than the rest, 
signM^antly declares "she should he welcome to fais^^eat; if she 
were a little younger and handsomer.'' Place this dapper 
warehouseman, or ihaH rider, in a circle of their own female 
acquaintance, and you shall confess you have nptseen a politer- 
hred mati in Lothhiiry. . 

^ Lastly, I shall begin to believe that there iS some such prin^ 
cipte influencing our conduct, when more than one-half of the 
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drudgery and coarse servitude of the world shall cease tb be 
performed by women. \ 

Until that day comes, I shall never believe this boasted point 
to be anything more than a conventional fiption ;' a pageant 
got up between' the sexes, in a certain rank, and ^t a< certain 
time of life, jn, which bQth^find their -account equally. 

I shall beevetidisfiosed i<f rank iCamoBg the salutary fictions 
of life, when in polite circles I shall see the same attentions .paid 
to age as to youth, to homely features as to handsome, ip coarse 
complexions as to clear-^^to the woman, as she ijs a woooia^, 
not as she is a beauty^ a fortune^ .or a title. 

I shall beiieve It to be something more than a name, ^hen 
a well-dressed gentleman io a welUdressed company eaa advert 
to the topic ol female old ag^ without exciting, and intending 
to excite, a sneer : — when the phrases " antiquated virginity," 
and, such a one has '^. overstopdhcfr market," pironounced in 
good company j shall raise immediate offence in man,^or wpman, 
that shall hear them spoken. ., 

Joseph Paice, of Bread-sti:eet-hil], mer-chant|. and one of the 
Directors, of the Soutli-Sea company — the same to whonn 
Edwards, the Shakspe^re pommentator, has addressed a fiijie 
sonnet — was the only pattern of consistent gallantry I have met 
with. He to<^ mp upder his shelter at an early age, and 
bestowed some pains upon nie. I owe to his precepts and 
example whatever there is of the man of business i^and thai is 
not vaxxik) \i\ my composition. It was not his fault that I did 
not profit tnore. Though bred a Presbyterian, and broiigbt up 
a merchant, he was the. finest gentleman of .his time. He had 
not one system of attention to females in the drawing-room, 
and another in the shop, or at the stall. I do i^ot mean that 
he made no disiinction. But he never lost sight of sex, or over- 
looked it in the casualtips of a disadvantageous situation. I 
baye seen him stand bare-beaded*~smile if you please — to a 
poor servaint girl, while she has been inquiring of him the way 
to some street-i— in such a posture of unforced civility, as neither 
to embarrass her in the acceptance^ nor himself ia the offer, of 
it. He was no dangler, in the eommoh acceptation of the worcl, 
after women : but he reverenced and upheld, in every form in 
which it came before him, wovmnhood. I have seen him — 
nay, smile npt— tenderly escorting a market-woman, whom he 
had encountered in . a shovy^er, exalting his umbrella over her 
poor basket pf fruit, that it might receive no damage, with aiS 
much carefulness as if she had, been a Countess. To the re- 
verend form of Female Eld be would yield the wall (thongl^it 
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^Bte to an ancient beggar-woman) with more eeremony than 
we cak afford to show our grandams. He was the Preux Che- 
valier of Age ; the Sir Galidore, or Sir Tristan, to those who 
have no Calidores or Tristans to defend 4hem. The roses, that 
had long faded thence, still bloomed for him in those withered 
and yellow cheeks. 

. He wtu9 never married, but in his youth be paid bis addresses 
to the beautiful Susan ^nstanley — old Winstanley's daughter 
of ClUpton— who dying in the early days of their courtship, 
confirmed in him the resolution of perpetual bachelorship, k 
was during their short courtship, he told me, that he had been 
one day treating bis mistress with a profusion of civil speeches 
W-the common gallantries — ^to; which kind of thing she had 
hitherto manifested no repugnance-^-^lbul in this instance with 
BO effect. He could not obtain from her a decent acknow- 
ledgment, in return. She rather seemed to resent his compli- 
mentls. ^ He could not set it down to caprice, for the lady had 
'always shown herself above tibat littleness. When he ventured 
on the following day, finding her a little better humoured, to 
expostulate with heron her coldness of yesterday, she confessed, 
with her ^ usual frankness, that she had no sort of dislike to 
his attentions J that she could ^ even endure some high-flown 
compliments; that a young woman placed in her situation had 
a right to expect till sort of civil things said to her ; that she 
hoped she could digest a dose of adulation, short of ipsincerity, 
with as little injury to her humility as most young women : but 
that--*a little^ before he had c6ihmenced his<compliments — she 
had overheard him by accident, in rather r6ugh language, 
rating a young woman, who had not brought home his cravats 
quite to the appointed time, and she thdught t6 herself, *^ As I 
atn Miss Susan Winstahley, apd a young lady. — a reputed 
beauty, and known to be a fortune, — I can have my choice of 
the finest speeches from the inouth of this very fine gentleman 
who is courting me — but if I had been poor Mary Such-a-^one 
(naminff the miUmer)\^^8Lnd had failed of bringing home the 
cravats to the appointed hour — though perhaps I had sat up half 
ihe liight to forward them — "^h^t sort of compliments should 
i have received then ?-^ And 'my iltroman^s pride came to my 
assistance; and I thought, that if it were only to\do me honour, 
a female, like myself, might haVe received handsomer usage : 
and I was determined not to accept any fine speeches, to the 
compromise of that sex, the belonging to which was after all 
my strongest-claim and title to them." 

I think the lady discovered both gtenerosity, and a joat way 
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of tfaiokilig, in ibis rebuke wbiok she gave her lover ; and 1 
have ^ometiines imagined, tbat the unoommoii siratii of oear- 
teay, whicbihrough life regulated the actioos and behaviour of 
my friend' towards aUnif womaokiBd indiseriiiiinately, owed its 
faappy origin to this seasonable Tesson from tht lips of hts la- 
mented mistress. 

I wisb the. whole fewale worlds would entertain tbe same 
notion of these thipgs that Miss WtBstaniejr showed. Theik 
we, should see something of the spirit of ooAsistmit gaU 
lantry; and no longer witness the anomafy of the saae 
man^-a pattern of' true politeness to a wife-^of cold eoB"- 
tempt, or rudeness, to a sistiM* — tbe idolater of his female 
mistress — the disparager and despiser of his no less female 
aunt, or unfortunate— still female-^maiden icousin. Just so 
much respect as a tvoman derogiates from ' her own sex, in 
whatever condition placed'--^her handmaid, or dependent— -she 
deserves to iiave diminished from herself on that score; 
and probably will feel the diminution, when youth, and 
beauty, and advantages, not inseparable from sex, shall lose of 
their attraction. What a woman should demand of a man in 
courtship, or after il, is first-^respect for her as she is a 
woman ; — and next to that — to he r'ospected by him above all 
other women. But let heivstimd upon her female character as 
upon a foun4aition; and let the attentions, iikidentio individual 
preference,, be so many pretty additamcnis and ornamenia'— -^s 
many, and as faHcifiil, as you please — to that main atructure. 
Let her first lessoti be— r-with pweeit Susan Winstanley — ^to 
reverence her sex,. 



THE OLD BENCHERS OF THE 
INNER TEMPLE* 

I WAS born, and passed the first seven yearjs of my life, in the 
Temple. Its churchy its halls, its gardens, its fountam, its 
river, I had almost said — for in those young years, what 
was this king of rivers to^ me but a stream that watered our 
pleasant platces? — these are oF ray oldest recollections. I 
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repeat, to this day, no verses to myself more frequently, or 
^i'ith kindlier emotion, than those of Spenser, where he speaks 
ofthissj^t. 

• 

There when they came, whereas those bricky towers, 
'the tvhich on Themmes brode-aged back doth ride, 
Where sow the studious la^p^ers have their bowers, 
There whylome wont the Templar knights to bid«, 
. ' T01 they decayd through pride. 

Indeed, it is the most elegant spot in the metropolis. What 
a transition for a couQlryman visiting London' for the first 
tidii^-^the passing from the crowded Straoii or Fieet-^^eet, by 
unexpected av^npes, into its magnificent aikipie squares, its 
elastic ^reen recesses! What a eheerftil, iiheral look hath 
that portion of it, which, from three sides, o^riooks th^ 
greatier. garden : that goodly pile 

Of building, strong, albeit of Paper bight, 

confroQtiDLg^ with mitssy contrast, the lighter, older, more hn- 
tasti^ally shrouded one, piamed of Harcourt, with the cheerful 
Crowo-'Office Row (place of my kindly engendu^e), rijght op- 
posite the solely stream, which washes the garden-foot with 
her yet scarctsly trade-polluted waters, and seems but just 
weaned from her Twickenham Naiades 1 a man would give 
something to have been bora in such' places. What a coHegiate 
aspect has that fine Elizabethan hail, where the fountain plays, 
which I have made tp rise and faH, how many times! to the 
astoundmcint of the youhg urchins, my contemporaries, who, 
not being able to guess at its recondite .machinery, were almost 
tempted to hail the wondroui^ work as magic I What an an- 
tique air had the now. almost effaced sun-dials, with their moral 
inscriptions, seeming coevals with that Time which they mea- 
sured, and to take their revelations of its. flight immediately 
from heaven, holding- correspondence with the fountain of 
light! How would the dark line steal imperceptibly on, 
watched by the eye of childhood, eager to detect its movement, 
never catched, nice as an evanescent cloud, or the first arrests 
of sleep! 

Ah ! yet doth beauty like a* dial-hand 

Steal from bis figure, and no pace pereei^ed ! 

What a dead thing is a clock, with its ponderous embpwel- 
ments of lead , a^ad brass, its pert or $olemn dulness of commu- 
nication, compared^ with the siinple altarrlike structure, and 
silent heart-language of the old dial! It stood as the garden 
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god of Chrifttian gardens. ' Why is it almost everywliere 
vanished? If itslii]^iness<>iise be superseded by more elaborate 
inventions, its moral uses, its beauty, might have pleaded for 
its coDtiduance. It sppke of moderate labours, of pleasures 
not protracted after sun-set, of temperance, and good-hours. 
It was the primitive olock^ the horologe of the first world. 
Adam could scarce have missed it in*Paradise« It was the 
measure appropriate for sweet plants and flowers to spring by, 
tot tbie birds to appontion their silver warbKngs by, for flod^s 
to pasture and be led to fold by. The shepherd-^' carved it out 
quaintly in the sunV and, burning phih)sopber by the very 
occupation, provided it w^h mottos more toucdhing than tomb- 
atones. It was a pretty device of the gardener, recorded by 
Marvell, who, in the datys of artificial gardenings made a dial 
' out of herbs and flowers. I must quote bts verses a little 
higher up, for they are full, ai» all his seripus poetry was, of a 
witty delicacy. They will not come in awkwardly, I hope» 
in a talk of fountitins, and suii-dials. He is speaking of s,weeli 
garden scenes : — 

What wondrous life Is this I lead ! 
' Bipe apples drep.ahbul my head. 
Theluscious clusters of the Vine - 
Uponjny mouth do crush their wine. , 
l^he nectarine and curious peach-, 
^ Into my hands themselves do reaeh. 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, ^ , 
Insnared with flowers,.! fall on grass. ' 

Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness. 
The mind that ocean, where each 2iQd 
Does straight its own resemblance find i 
Yet it creates, transcending these. 
Far other worlds, and other sea^ ; 
Annihilating all that *s made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 
Here at the fountain's sliding foot, 
Or at some flruit-tree's mossy root, 
Casting the body^s vest aside, 
' My soul into the b<^ughs does glide ; 
There, like a bird, it sits^ and sings. 
Then whets and claps its silver wiugs.; 
And, till prepared for longer flight. 
Waves in its plumes the various light,' - 

How well the skilfUl gardener drew,' 
Of flowers and herbs, thib dial new ! 
Where, flrom above, the milder sun . 

Does through a fragrant zodiac run ; 
And, as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 
How could such Kweet and wholesome houi'ti 
Be reckoned, but with, herbs amd^^Owers? * 

* • Prom a copy of verses entHled Thfe Garden* 7 
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The artificial fountains of the n^etropolis are, in like manner, 
fast vaDisfaiog. Most of them are dried up, or bricked over. 
Yet, where one is left, as in that little green nook behind the 
Sottth-pSea House, what a freshness it gives to the dreary pile ! 
Pour little winged marble boys used to play their vii^in 
faneieS) spouting out ever fresh streams from their, innocent- 
wanton lips, in the square of Lit|€oIn's-inn, M^hen I was no 
bigger than they were figured. They are gone^ and the spripg 
eholced up. The.fashion, they tell me, is gone by, and these 
things are esteemed childish,^ Wliy not then gratify children, 
by letting them stttiid ? Lat^yers, I suppose, were children 
once.* Tbey are awakening images to them at least. Why 
oNist every thing smack of man, and mannish P Is the world 
all grown up ? Is 'childhood dead P Or is there not in the 
bosoms of the wisest and the best some of the child's heart 
left, to respolid to its earliest enchantments? The figures 
were grotesqiie. Are the.sti^-wigged livipg figures, that still 
tlitier. and chatter about that area, less Gothic in appearance P 
or is the splutter of their hot rhetoric one half so refreshing 
and innocent as the little eool playful streams those exploded 
chepubs uttered? . ^ . 

They have Utely gothici^ed the entrance to the Inner Tem- 
ple-hall, and the library fronts to ''assimilate them,' I suppose, to 
the body of the hall, wBieh they do not all resemble. What is 
beooiHe of the winged horse that stood over the former? a 
stately arlnsl and who has removed those frescoes of the Vir- 
tues, which ItaKadized the; end of ^he Paper-buildings? — my 
tirst hint of allegory! Tbey must account to me For those 
things, which I miss so greatly. 

The terrace is, indeed, )eft,wbidi we used to call the parade; 
but the traced are passed away of the. footsteps which made its 
pavement awful! It is become common and profane. The 
old benchers had it almost saered to themselves, in the fore^ 
part of the day at least. They might hot be sided or jostled. 
^Their air and dress asserted the parade. You left wide spaces 
betwixt you, when you passed them. We walk on even terms 

with their successors. The roguish eye Of J -II, ever ready to 

be delivered of a jest, alnmst invites a stranger to vie a repar^ 
tee-with it. But what .insolent . familiar durst .have mated 
with Thoipas Coventry ?-^wh6se person was a quadrate, his 
step massy and elephantine, bis. face square as the lion's, his 
gait peremptory, and pa^h^keepiflfg, indivertible from his way as 
a column, the scarecrow of his inferiors, the brow-beater of 
equals and superiors, who made a solitude of children wher- 
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ever ^e came, for they fled hb insuffersUe pretenoe, as'ttiey 
woiitd tiave shunned an Elisha bear. His growl was as thun- 
der in their ears* whether he spake to them in inirth or ia re- 
buke, his iovitatory notes being, indeed, of all, the most repul- 
sive and horrid. Clouds of snuff, a^ravating the natural 
terrors of his speech, broke from each>ma]estic nostril, darken* 
ing the air^ He took it, not by pinches, but a palmful at 0909, 
diving for it under the mighty flaps of his old-fashioned waist** 
coat pocket; his waistcoat red and ahgry^ his. coat dark rappee, 
tinctured by dye original, and by adjuncts, with buttons of 
obsolete gold. And 90 he paced the terrace. 

By bis'sidea i^ilder form was sometimes to be seen; the 
petisive geiitility of Samuel Salt. They were coevals, and had 
nothipg but that and their benchership in common. In politics 
Salt was a whig, and Coventry a staunch tdry. Many a sar- 
castic growl did the latter cast out— rfor Coventry had a rough 
spinous humour— «-at the political confederates of his associate, 
which rebounded from the gentle bosom of the latter like cah- 
noa balls from wool. You could tiot ruffle Samuel Salt 

S. had the reputation of being a very clever inan and of ex- 
cellent discernment in the chamber practice of. the law. I 
suspect his knowledge did not amount to much. When a case 
of difficult disposition of money, testamentary or otherwise, 
came before him, he ordinarily handed it over with a few ii^ 
strpctions to his man Lovel, who was a quick little fellow, and 
wopld despatch it out of hand by the light of natural under- 
standing, of which he had an uncommon share. It was incre- 
dible what repute for talents , S. enjoyed by the mere trick of 
gravity^ He! was a' shy man;. a child might pose him in a 
minute — indolent and procrastinating to a last degree. Yet men 
would give him credit for vast application in spite of^hunself. 
He was not to be trusted with' himself with impunity. He 
never dressed for a dinner party but he^forget his sword — 
they wore swords then— ror some other, djscessary part of his 
equipage. Lovel h,ad his eye upon him pn all these occasions, 
and ordinainly gave him his cue. If there Wkft atiything which 
he could speak unseasonably,' he was sure to do tt.T— He was to 
dine at a relative's of the unfortunate Miss Blaiidy on the day 
9f her eiecutioB ; — and L.who had ai Wary foresight of his 
probable hallucinatibos, before he' set out, schooled him with 
great anxiety not in any possible manner to allude to her story 
that day. S. promised faithfuHy to observe the injunction. 
He had not been seated in the parlour, where the company 
was expecting a dinner summons^ four minutes, when, a. pause 
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in the conversiEitioii eitsuing, he got up, looked out of wiadow, 
and puiliog dowa his ruffles,— an ordiaary motion with him — 
observed, *Vit was a g^my dny/" and added, ^< Miss Blandy 
must be faaoged by this time, I suppose.^' Instances of this 
sort were perpetnaL . Yet 1^. was thought by some of the 
greatest men of 'his time, a fit person to be consulted, not 
alone on matters pertaining to the laW, but in the ordinary 
niceties and embarrassments of Conduct — from force of man- 
ner entii'ely. He never laughed. He^had the same good for- 
tune among the female world,-:- Was a known toast with the 
ladies, and one or two are said to have died for love of him — 
I suppose, ^^beeause he never. trifled or talked gallantry with 
them, or paid them, ilndeed, hardly comnion attentions. He 
had a. fine faee and person, but,, wanted, methonght, the spirit 
that shoiild. have shown them oJF with advantage to the women. 
His eye lacked lustre.— Not so, thought Susan P* — -; who at 
the advanced age of sixty, was seen in the cold evening time, 
unaccompanied, vretting the pavement of Brr- — d Row with 
tears that fell in dropii which might.be heard, because her 
friend had died that'dayj-rhe, whom she had pursued with a 
hopeless ' passion for the last forty years-^a passion whic^ years 
could not extinguish or abate; nor the long resolved, yet gently 
enforced, puttings ofiT of uhrelenting bachelorhood dissuade 

from its cherished purpose. . Mild Susan P , thou hast 

ii<>w thy friend in heaven I 

Thomas Coventry was a cadet of the nobfe family of that 
name. He passed his youtb in contracted circumstances, 
which gave him early those parsimonious habits which in after- 
life never forsook him; so that, with one windfall or another^ 
aboMt the time I knew him, he was master ;of four or five hun- 
dred thousand pounds ; nor did he look, pr walk, worth a moi- 
dore less. He lived in a gloomy house, opposite the pump in 
SerjeantVinn, Fleetrstreet . J., the' counsel, is ^ doing ^elf-im- 
posed, penance in it, for. what reason, I divine not, at this day. 
C. had an agreeable seat at North Cray, where he seldpm 
spent above a day or two^t a time in the summer; but pre- 
ferred, during the hot months, standing at his window in this 
dara|>, close, welUike mansion, to watch, as he said, '^ the 
maids drawing water *all day long." I suspect he had his^ 
withiD'-dopr reasons for the prefchrence. Hie cwtrus et arma 
fudre^. ^Ue might tUnk his treasures more safe. His house 
had tiie a^peiirance of a strong, ^ox. €. was a close hunks — 
a hoarder. rather than a misev — or, if a miser, none of the mad 
EJwes breed, who have brought ^iscredil upon a character. 
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which cannot exist without certain admirable points of steadi- ^ 
ness and unity of purpose. One may hate a true miser, but 
cannot, I snspect, so easily despise him. By taking care of 
the pence, he is often enabled to part with the pounds, upon a 
scale that leaves us careless, generous fellows, baking at. an 
immeasurable distance behind. C. gave- away ^30,000/. at 
once in his life-time to a blind charity. His faouserkeeping 
was severely looked alter, biit he kept the table of a gentle- 
man.- He would know who came in, and who went ou,t of his 
housed but has^kitehen chimney was never suffered to freeze.' 

Salt was his opposite in this, as in all-r^^^ver knew what he 
was worth in the world ; and havipg but a competency for his 
rank, which his indolent habits .were little calculated to ira-* 
prove, might have suffered severely, if he had. not had honest 
people about him. Lov6l took care of every thing. He was 
at once his clerk, his good servant, his dresser, his friend, his 
*^ flapper ,^^ his guide, stop-watch^ a.u^itor, treasurer. He4id 
nothing without consulting Lovel, or failed in anything with-r 
out expecting and fearing his admonishing, lie piit himself al- 
most too much in his hands, had they not been the purest in 
the world. He resigned his title almost to respect as amaster^ 
if L. could ever have forgotten^ for a moment, that he was a 
servant. 

I knew this Lovel. He was a man of an incorrigible and 
losing honesty. A goDd fellow withal, and '^ ^ would ftrike.^^ 
In the cause of the oppressed he never considered inequalities, 
or calculated the immber' of his opponents. He once wrested 
a sword out of the hand of a man of quality that had drawn 
upon him; and pommelled him severely with the hilt of it. 
The swordsman had offered insult to a female— ran occasion 
upon which no odds against him could have prevented the in-c 
terference of Liovel. He would stand next day. bare-headed ta 
the same person, modestly^ to excuse his interference— for L. 
never forgot rank, where something better was not concerned. 
L. was the liveliest little fellolKr breathing, had a face as gay a& 
Garrick^s, whom he was said greatly to resemble *(I have a 
portrait of him which confirms it), possessed a fine turn for 
humorous poetry-r-next to Swift and Prior — moulded heads in 
clay or plaster of Paris to admiration, by the dint of natural 
genius merely ; turned cribbage bqards, and such small cabinet 
toys, to perfection ; took a hand at quadrille or bowls with equal 
facility; made punch better than any man of his degree in 
England ; had the merriest quips and conceits, atid was al^ 
together as brimful of rogueries and inventions as you could 
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dmee. He wts a hrptber of ibe angle* moreover, and \mi 
such 4 frf^e, hearjty, honest oompanion as Mr. Izaak Walton 
would' kaye chosen to go a fishing with. I saw ium in his did 
s^ and the 4eeay 4)f his iaeidties, ^sy-^wHten, in the )a^ 4ad 
Sitsge of hunsan weakness — ^^ a peiBMunt most foriorn of what 
he was,'' — yet (even then his aye would light up upon the aen«- 
tion ^f hiB &iroHrUe Oarrkk* He was gfjBatest, he would say, 
ia JBayes — *' was upoA the stai^ aearly tluronghont tb;e whole 
ferSormmeef and as bnsy as a bee.'' At intervals, too, he 
'would ^eak of^fornier life««nd how he ^oaiae up a little 
hoy from Lincoln, tip go to servicerMid how lus modauer ei^d at 
parljing wUh him^ and faowiie cetitrned, aftareome few years" 
ahsence, in his Sina«*t new Hvery (o see her, and she Messed 
bforaelf at tbediange^and could hardly he brongfat io believe 
that it w^s '* ker Own haim." And thMen,.the eiciteHent snb- 
i^ding, he W'Oujd weep^ till I ham wished that sad second - 
childhood might haVe a mothi^r atiU to lay its head npon her 
lap. But the o«iiu»oa BM^th^ of us all in no long time aliber 
received him gently into hersi 

With Covonti'y^ and with Salt, tfaeir walks «poo the terrace) 
most commonly Peter Piersetn would join, to make <ip a &ird. 
They didaiat walkl«nked.arai' in>arm in tbose days*^*^ as now our 
«tou|; triumviAraweep tbe streets^" — hut geoeKally wi^ hothhands 
Mded behind ihem for stale, or with one at least behind, the 
odher ^^arrying a 4Mt^. P. was a benevoleBt, but not a prepos- 
sessing mail; He had that in his faoe which yon could sot term 
«ofaap^iieflS; k rather iuiplied an incapacity of heing happy. 
His cheeks were colonriess, even io, whiteness. His lock was 
fMiinviting> resennbling (but wtthoui his sourness) that of our 
great philanithpopist. I know that he did good nets, but I oould 
neveronake out wtuH he mas. ^ Contemporary with these, 4>«t 
subordinate, was Daines. Barrington — another oddity-^ he 
walked burley and square — in imitation, 1 think, of Coventry**^ 
hawheit he attained^not to the dignity of his prototype. Never- 
theless, he i£d pretty wdl, upon the strei^n,x>f being a tolera- 
hJe antiquarian, ^d having a brother a bishop. When the 
jacoount of his year's ireakurj&rdiipcaBi^to heaudited,the follow- 
ing singular charge was unanimously disallowed by the bench: 
^ Item, disbursed Mr. Allen, the gardener, Iwevty shillings, for 
stu£Pto poison the sparrows, by my orders." Next 4© him was«>ld 
Barton— a jolly negation, who took upon htm, the ordering of 
the bills of fare for the parliament :chamber, where the beocbers 
dine — :answering td the cofnhiAat,ion rooms at coilege — much 
to the o^aemeni of hi& less epiisurean t»pethi«n. I know nothing 

7 
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more of him.— Then Read, and Twopeny^ — Read, goed-humottr- 
ed and personable — Twopeny, good-humoured, but thin,*atid 
felicitous in jests upon his own figure. If T. was thin, Wharry 
wa^ attenuated and fleeting. Many must remember him (for 
he was rather of latter date) and his lingular gait, which was 
performed by three steps and -a jump regularly suciceeding. The 
steps were tittle efforts, like that of a child beginning to walk; 
the jump comparatively vigorous, as a foot to an inch* Where 
he learned this figure, or what occasioned it, I could never 
discover. It was neither graceful in itself, nor seemedto an&wer 
the purpose any better than common walking. The extreme 
tenuity of his,fraiiiie, I suspect, set him upon it. It was a trial of 
poising. Twopeny would often rally him lipon his leanness, 
and hail him as Brother Lusty f but W. had no relish of a joke. 
His features jwere^pite&l. I .have heard that he wotild pinch 
his cat^s ears extremely, when anything had offended him. 
Jackson — the omniscient Jackson he was called — ^was of this 
period. He had the reputation -of possessing more multifarious 
knowledge than any man of bis time. He was the Friar Bacon of 
the less literate portion oflhe-Temple. I remexnber a pleasant 
passage, of the cook applying to him, with much formality of apo- 
logy, for instructions how to, write down edge bone of beef in his 
bill of commons. He was supposed to know, if any man in the 
world did. He decided the orthography to be — as I have given 
it — fortifying his authority with such anatomical reasons as dismis- 
sed the manciple (for the time) learned and happy. Some do spell 
it yet perversely, aiche bone, from a fanciful resemblance between 
itsshape and that of the aspirate so denominated. I bad almost 
forgotten Mingay with the iron hand — but li'e was somewhat 
later. He had lost his right hand by sOme accident, and sup- 
pUed it with a grappling hook, which he wielded with a tolera- 
ble adroitness. I detected the substitute, before I was old 
enough to reason whether it were artificial or not. I remem- 
ber the astonishment it raised in me. He was a blustering, 
loud-talking person ; and I reconciled the phenomenon to my 
ideas as an emblem of power — somewhat like the horns in the 
forehead. of Michael Angeio's Moses. Baron Maseres, who 
walk» (or did till very lately) in the costume of the reign of 
Geoi^e the Secopd, closes n^y imperfect recollections of the old 
benchers of the Inner Temple. 

Fantastic forms, whither are ye fled? Or if the like of you 
existr why exbt they no more for me? Ye inexplicable, half- 
understood appearances, why comes in reason to tear away the 
preternatural mist, bright or gloomy, that enshrouded you ? 
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Why make ye so sorry a figure in my relation, who made up 
to me — to my ehildish eyes— the mythology of the Temple ? In 
those days I saw Gods, as *^old men covered with a mantle,** 
walling upon the earth. Let the dreams of classic idolatry 
perishy eiLtinct be the fairies and fairy trumpery pf legendary 
faUiagiT-'iD^el^^rtofchiidhoodf^therewill, forever, spring 
up a well of innocenfor wholesome superstition — the seeds of 
exaggeration will be busy there, and vital — from e very-day 
forms educing the unknown and the uncommon. In that little 
Goshen there will be light, when the grown world flounders 
about in the dkrkness of sense and materiality. While child- 
hood, and while dreams, reducing childhood, shall be left, 
imagination shall not have spread her holy wings totally to fly 
the earth. ' 



P. S. I have done injustice to the soft shade of Samuel Salt. 
See what it is to trust to imperfect memory, and the erring 
notices of childhood! - Yet I protest I always thought that he 
had been a bachelor ! This gentleman, R. N. informs me, 
married young, and losing his lady in child-bed, within the first 
year of their union, fell into a deep melancholy, from the effects 
of which, probably, he never thoroughly recovered. In what 
a new light does this place his rejection (O call it by a gentler 

name I) of mild Susan P , unravelling into beauty certain 

peculiarities of this very shy and retiring character I — Hence- 
forth let no one receive the narratives of Elia for true records ! 
They are, in truth, but shadowis of fact — verisimilitudes, not 
verities — or sitting but upon the remote edges and outskirts of 
history. He is no such honest chronicler as R. N., and would 
have done better perhaps to have consulted that gentleman, before 
he sent these incondite reminiscences to press. But the wor- 
thy sub-treasurer-^who respects his old and his new masters — 
would but have beeii puzzled at the indecorous Uberties of Elia. 
The good man wots not, peradvehture, of the licence which 
Magazines have arrived at in this plain-speaking age, oi* hardly 
dreams of their existence beyond the GentlemaiCs^ his furthest 
monthly excursions in this nature having been long confined to 
the holy ground of honest UrbarCs obituary.' May it be long 
before hi^ own name shall help to swell tbose.coltrmns of unen- 
vied flattery !— Meantime, O ye New ' Benchers .of Uhe 'Inner 
Temple, cherish him kindly, for he 'is himse|[f the kindliest of 
human creatures.. Should infirmities overtake ^'rm— he js; yet 
in green and vigorous senility — make allowances for .them,* re- 
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membertng that '> ye yoimeKes are oU." So may the Winged 
Horse, yenr ancient badge «id eogBmnee, still floarish ! 00 
majr fnture Hookers and S^ens iUnstrkte your chni'ch aad 
chambers ! so may the sparrows, in defiuitt ef more neiodloos 
choristers,. irapotsoBeil hop aibout.yaar walks 1 «> may the 
fresh'H^oloured and cleanly nursery maid, who, by ieave^ airs 
her playful charge in your Matdy gardens, drop her prettiest 
Uoshingconrtsey as ye paifs, i>^uctive of juVenescent emotion 1 
so may the yonnkers c€ this genemlMNi eye yon^ padog yonr 
stately terrace, with. the sane superstitimis venerafiDn, with 
which the dnld Eha ga^ed pnilheOdd Worthm^^aoleaoiiKed 
the parade before yef! 



GRACE BEFORE. MEAT. 

The custom of saying grace at meats had,probaUy, itsorigm 
in the early times of the world, and the hunter-state of man^ 
when dinners were precarious things, and a full «eal was 
something more than a common blessing; lyhen a bellyful was 
a windfall, and looked Vike a special provid^ice. In the shifts 
!and triumphal songs with which, after a sieason of sharp absti- 
nence, a Incky booty <of deer's or goat's fle A would naturalty 
be ushered liome, ^xiste^, perhaps^ 4ihe germ <>f the modern 
jp*ace. It is not otherwise, easy to be understood, . why the 
blessing o( food—^the act of eating— should have had. a par- 
ticular expression of thanksgiving annexed to it, distinct fromi 
that implied and ^lent gratitude with which we are expected to 
enter upon the enjoyment of the many other various gifts and 
good things of existence. 

I own that I «m dispos^ to'say grace upon twenty other oc- 
casions 'm the course of 4he day, besides my dinner. I want a 
lerm for setting out upon a pleasant walk, for a ntoonlight ram- 
Ue^. for ^-frij^dly meeting, or a solved pi*oblem. Why have 
we noneioT hooks, those spbituai repasts — a,|(race before 
MiHon — a .grace before Shakspeare^a devotienal eioercise 
proper to be said before reading the Fairy Queen P — but, the 
received rttud having prescribed these forms to the solitary 
eeremolty of man^ixn^ion, I shall confine my observations to 
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liie 0tf#Eieiiee wliich I have had of the i^ace, properly so 
oJied; eemmeading my new icheme for extension la a niche 
in the grand phiiosopkieal, poelicnl, nnd perobanee in part he* 
retical, liturgy, now eonpiling hy my friend Homo Humanns, 
for the nae of a certain snag c<uigregatto» of Utopian RabelaMian 
Christiaiis, no matler whei?e assemhled. 

The form then of the benediction befoj^e enting has its beauty 
ai a poor man'ft table, ot at the simple and vwpnMrocative re- 
pasts of childreD. k is hare that the grace becomes exceeil- 
ingty grafitfaL. The indigent man, who hardly knows whether 
he shall, haive a meal the next day <Nr not, sks down to hii» fete 
with a preset^ sense «i{^ the blessing, which caA be but feeUj 
acted by the rich, into whose mJFodsthe conception ol wanting 
a dinner c<Hdd nerer, but by some extreme theory, buve e»* 
tered. The proper end of lood-^^ihe antmal susteluMce--^fi| 
barely eontemplaled by then^. The poor maa> bread- ia his. 
daily breads liteeiiUy bia bread for the day. Their courses are 
perennial. 

Agaip, the plaineat diet se^ma the fittest to be preceded by 
the grace. That which Is least stimulative to appetite, leaves, 
the mind the moitt free for foreign constderaticws. A man may 
foel thankful, heartify thankful, over a dish of plain mutton 
wielh turnips, and have leisure to reHect upon, the ordinance 
and institution el eating; when he shall confess a perturbation 
•fmind, incoosistent with the purposes of the grace, at the pre- 
sence of venison or turtle. When I have sate (a rarvs kospes) 
at ricK men's taUes^, with the savoury soup and messes steam- 
ing ufL the nostrils, and moistening the lips of the guests with 
desire and. a distracted choice, I have felt the introduction of 
that eereraeny to be noseasonable. With the ravenous organn 
upon yon, it seems impertinent to interpose a, religious senti- 
ment, h is a cenAision of purpose to mutter out praises from 
a mouth that waters. The heats of epicurism put out the gen- 
tle flame-of devotion. The incense which rises round is pa- 
gan, and the beliy-god intercej^ts it for his. own. The very 
excesiB of the proviaron beyond the needs, takes away all sense 
of proportion between the end and means. The giver is veiled 
by his gifts. You are startled at the injustice of returning 
thanks — for what P — for having too much, while so many 
starve. It is to praise the Gods stmiss. 

I have observed' this awkwardness felt, scarce consciously, 
perhaps, by the good man who says the grace. I have seen 
it in clergymen and others — ^a sort of shame — a sense of the 
co-presence of circumstances which unhallow the blessing. 
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After a devotional tone put on a few seconds, how rapidfy the 
speaker .will fall into his common voice, helping himself or his 
neighbour, as if to get rid of some uneasy sensation of hypo- 
crisy. Not that the good man was a hypocrite, or was not 
most conscientious in the discharge of the duty; but be felt in 
his inmost mind the incompatibility of the scene and the viands 
before him. with the exercise of a calm and rational gratitude. 

I hear somebody exclaim, — Would you have Ohristians sit 
down at table, Mke hogs to their troughs, without remembering 
the Giver ? — no — I would have theoi sit down as Christians, 
remembering the Giyer, and less like hogs. Or if their i^ 
petites must run riot, and they must pamper themselves with 
delicacies for which east and westare ransacked, I would have 
them postpone their benedictions to a fitter season, when ap* 
petite is laid ; when the still small voice can be heard, and the 
reason of the grace returns-^t(ritl| temperate diet and restricted 
dishes. Gluttony and surfeiting are no proper occasions for 
thanksgiving. When Jeshuruti waxed fat, we read that he 
kicked. Virgil knew the )i£|rpy-nature better, when he put into 
the mouth of Ceteno anything but a blessing. Wq msly be 
gratefully sensible of the deliciousness of some kinds of food 
beyond other f though that is a meaner and inferior gratitude: 
but the proper object of the grace is sustenance, not relishes; 
daily bread, not delicacies; the means of life^ and not the means 
of pampering the carcass. With what frame or composure, I 
wonder, can a city chaplain pronounce his benediction at some 
gre^t Hall feast, when he knows that his last concluding pious 
word — and that^ in all probability, the sacred name which he 
preaches — is but the signal for so^many Jmpatient harpies to 
commence their foul orgies, with as little sense of true thankful- 
ness (which^ is temperance)^ those Yirgilian fowl! It is 
well if the good man himself does not feel bis devotions a little 
clouded, those foggy ^ensuous steams mingling with and poU 
lutingthe pure altar sacrifice. -^ 

The severest satire upon full tables and surfeits is the ban- 
quet which Satan, in the Paradise Regained, provides (or a 
temptation in the wilderness : . 

A table richly spEead'in iregal mode, 
With dishes piled, and meats o^^oblest'sort 
And sayour ; beasts 6f chase, or fowl of game/ 
In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, 
Gris-amber-steamed ; all fish from sea or shore. 
Freshet or purling brook^ for which was flrained 
Pontus, and Lucrine bay, and Afric coast. 
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The Tempter, I warrant you, thought these cate& would go. 
down without the recommendatory preface of a benediction.. 
They are like to be short graces where the devil plays the host. 
— I am afraid the poet wants his usual decorum in this place. 
Was he .thinking of the old Roman luxury, or of a gaudy day at 
Cambridge? This was a temptation fitter for a Heliogabalu8« 
The whole banquet is too civic and culinary, and the accompa- 
niments altogether a profanation of that 4eep, abstracted, holy 
scene. The mighty artillery of sauces, which the cook-fiend 
conjures up, is out of proportion to the' simple wants and plain 
hunger of the guest. He that disturbed him in his dreams, 
from his. dreams, might have been taught better. To the tem- 
perate fantasies of the famished ^on of God, what sort of feasts, 
presented themselves P — He dreamed indeed, 

— — — As appetite is wont to dream, 

. Of meats and drinks, nature's ref^reshment sweet. 

Bot what meats ? — ^ 

^ Him thbught, he by tiie brook erf Gh^th stood, 
And saw the,raTenS)With tlieir horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing,' even and morn ; 
Though ravenous, taught to abstain from what they brought : 
He saw the prophet also how he fled 
Into the desert, aiid how there he slept 
Under a juniper ; then how awaked 
He found his supper on the ooals prepared, 
And by the angel was bid rise and eat, 
• And ate the second time* after.repose. 
The strength whereof sufficed him forty days : 
^ Sometimes, that with Elijah- he partook, . 
Or as a ^uest with-Daniel at his pulse. 

Nothing in Milton is finelier fancied than in these temperate 
dreams qf the divine Hungerer. To which of these two vision- 
ary banquets, think you, would the introduction of what is called 
the grace have been most fitting and pertinent ? . 

Theoretically I am no enemy to graces; but practically I 
own that (bcjfore. m!e^t especially) they seem to involve some- 
thing awkward and unseasonable. Our appetites^ of one or an- 
other kind, are excellent spurs to our reasons, which might 
otherwise but feebly set about tha great ends of preserving and 
continuing ihf species. They are fit blessings to be contem-, 
plated at a distance with a becoming gratitude; but the moment 
of appetite (the judicious reader wiU apprehend me), is, per- 
haps, the least fit season for that exercise. The Quakers who 
go about their business, of every description, with more calm- 
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. ite^s thati wt, have more title totlie u^seoffliebeiiedfetary pre- 
faees. I have always admired their sitent ^raee, aod the mere 
fafecause 1 Jiava observed therr ^tppWcediom to th& meat and 
drifik following to he les» passronate aild sensual (ban ours. 
They arCfteither gluttons nor winevbtbbers as a people. They 
eat, as a horse bolt$ his chopt hay, with indifference, cHlmness, 
and cleanly circumstances. They neither grease, nor s!op 
t,hemselves. When I see a citizen in his bib and" tucker, I can- 
not imagiue it a surpKce. . ' . ' * 

I am no Quaker at my food. ' I confess I am not indifferent 
to the kinds of it. Those unctuous morsels of deer^s flesh wei'e^ 
not made to be received with dispassionate services. . I bate a 
itian who swallows it, affecting not to know what he is eating. 
I suspect his taste in higher matters. I shrink inst;netively from 
one who professes to like minced veal. There is a physiogno-* 
mical character in jthe tastes for food. C-^^ holds that a man 
cannot have a pure mind who refuses apple-dumplings. I am 
not certain but be is right. With the decay of my firstiatio- 
cence, I confess a less and less relish daily for those innocuous 
cates. The whole vegetable tribe have lost their gust with me. 
Only I stick to asparagus, w^hich still seems to inspire gentle 
thoughts. I am iaipatient and querulous under culinary dis- 
appointments, as to come home at the dinner hour, for in- 
stance, expecting some savoury ihess, and ta find One quite 
tasteless and sapidless. Butter ill meltedT-^that commonest of 
kitchen failures — puts m» beside my tenour.— The author, of 
thC' Rambler used to make inarticulate animal noises over a fa- 
vourite food. Was this the nHmic quite pt^oper to .be< preceded; 
by the grace? or would the pious man have dbne better to 
postpone his devotions, to ia. season when the blessing might be 
contemplated with less perturbation? I quarrel with no manV 
tastes, nor wiould get my thin face agalnist those excellent 
things, in their way, jollity afad feasting.. But as these. exercises^ 
however laudable, ' have little in them of grace or gracefulness, 
a man should he sure, before he ventures so to *grace them, 
that while l)ife is pretending his^devotions otherwhere, he is not 
secretly kissing his hand to some great fish—^his Dagon — with 
a special consecration of no ark tut the fat tureen before him. 
Graces are the sweet preluding strains to the banquets of 
angels and children ; to the rbots and severer repasts of the 
Chartreuse; to the slender, but not slenderly aclcn6wledged, 
refection of the poor and humble man : iiut at the heaped-up 
boards of the pampered and the luxurious they become of dis- 
sonaiit mood, less timed and tuned to tfa^ occasion, miethin ks( 
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thtm ttie iH>ise of those belter befitting oi^ans wouM be, which' 
cbiidreii hear tales of, at Hog^ Norton. We sit too long at oitf 
meab, or are too cnrious m the study of them, or disordered in 
0»r api^iGatiof^ to them, or ei^r€hss too great a portion of those 
good thing!^ (which should be common) to our share, to be abt^ 
^th any grace to say grace. To be thankful for what we 
grasp .exceeding our proportion is to add hypocrisy to injustice. 
A lurking sense of this truth is what makes the performance of 
this duty so cold and spiritless a service ^t 'most tables. In 
houses where the grace ,is as indispensable as the napkin, who 
has not seen that never settled question arise, as to who skatt 
say it-t while the good man of the house and the^isiter clergy- 
man, or some other guest belike of next authority fromt^ years or 
gravity, shall be bandying about the oifice between them as a 
matter of compliment, each of them not unwilling to shift 
the awkward burthen of an ^uivocal duty from his own 
shpuldersP . ■' ' ' ■ 

I once drank tea in company with two Methodist divines of 
different persuasiof^^^ wb«mit wae> my fovtvne to introduce to 
each other for thfe first tkfle that evening. Before the first cup 
was handed ro^nd^ one of these reverend gentlemen put it to 
die other, with all due solemnity^ whether he chose to say any 
thinfft ' It seems it is tbe custom wkb sokne seotartes to put up 
a slMrt prayer before this meal also. His reverend brother did 
not at first quite apprehend him, but upon m explanation, with 
IttUeless importance he made answer, that it was not a cui^om 
known ini hi& church : in n^ich courteous evasion the other 
aequtcscing foi* good /manners sake, or in compliance with a 
weak brotberV the supplementary or tea^grace was waived al^ 
together. With what spirit n»ght n6t Lucian have painted 
two priests, of Ats religion, playing inio each other's hands the 
eora^liment of perforiiiing or omitting a sacrifiice, — the hungry 
God meamtime, donbtful of his ineense, with expectant nostrils 
hovering over the two flamens (as between two slobls) going 
away in the end without his supper. 

A short form upon these occaBions is feh to. want reverence ; 
akiBg one, i am afraid,* cannot escape the charge of imper- 
tioence. ' I do bot quite approve of the epigi^itimatic coneise- 
ness with which that equ'woeai waf (but my pleasant school- 
£dbw) C. v. L,, when importuned for a grace, ttsed< to inquire, 
finst slyly leering down the table, '^k there fto clergyman 
bere?''— significantly adding, '' thank fir^." Nor do 1 think 
a«r «ld form at school <|uite pertinent, where we were used to 
prebce o»r bald UceMi and oheese suppers with a pt»eanible„ 
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coanecting with that humble blessing a recognition of benefits 
the most awful and overwhelming to the imagination which 
religion has to offer. Non tunc illis erat locus. ^ I remember 
we were put to it to reconcile the phrase *> good creatures,^' upon 
which thejbles^ing rested^ with the fare set before us, wilfully 
understanding that expression in a lowland, animal sense^ — till 
some one recalled a legend, which, told how in the golden daysk 
of Christ's, the young Hospitallers, were wont to have smoking 
joints of roa^t meat upon their nightly boards till some pipiis 
benefactor, commiserating the decencies, rather than the pa- 
lates, of the children, commuted our flesh for garments, and. 
gave us — harresco re/^ren^-^trowsers instead df mutton.. 
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P At the north end of Cross-court tliere yet stands a ported, of 
some architectural [pretensions, though reduced to humble use, 
sei*ying at present for an entrance to a printing-office. This old 
door-'Way, if you are y^oung, reader, you may not know was the 
identical pit entrance to Old Drury — ^Garrick's Drury — all of it 
that is left. I never pass it without shajung some forty years 
from off my shoidders, recurring to the evening when I passed 
through it to see my first pkiy. The afternoon had been wet, 
and the condition of our going (the elder folks and myself) 
was, that the rain should cease. With what a beating heart 
did I watch from the window Jthe ptiddles, from the stilness of 
which I Was taught to prognosticate the desired cessation ! I 
seem to remember the last spurt, and the glee with which I ran 
to announce it, . ^ . 

We went with orders, which my godfather F. had sent us. 
He kept the oil shop (now Davies's) at the corner of Feather- 
stone-building, in Holbern. F. was a tall grave person, lofty 
in speech, aqd had pretensionis'above his rank. He associated 
in those days with John Palmer, the, comedian, whose gait and 
bearing he seemed to copy.; if John (which is quite as likely) did 
not rather borrow somewhat of his manner from my godfather. 
He was also known to, and visited by, Sheridan. It was to his 
hoiise in Holbprn that young Brinsley brought his iirst wife on 

"*. i".. . ^- 
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her eldpement with him from a boarding-school at Bath — the 
beautiful Maria Linley. My parents were present (over a 
quadrille table) when he arrived in thp evening with his har- 
monious charge. ' From either of these connexions it may be 
inferred that my godfather could command an order for the 
then Drury-lane theatre at pleasure — nnd, indeed, a pretty 
liberal issue of those cheap JbiUets, in Brinsley's easy autograph, 
I have heard him say waa the sole remuneration which he had 
received for many years' nightly illumination of the archestra 
and various avenues of that.tbeatre-^and he was content it 
should be so. The honour ot Sheridan's familiarity — or sup- 
posed familiarity— ^was better to my godfather than money. 

F. was the most gentlendanly of crilmen; grandiloquent, yet 
courteous. His deUyery of the commonest matters of fact was 
Ciceronian. He had tiyo Latin words almost constantly in his 
mouth (how odd sounds Latin from an oilman'is. lips I) , which my 
better knowledge since has enabled me to correct. In strict pro- 
nunciation they should have been sounded mce versd — but in 
those young years they impressed me with more awe than they 
would new do, read aright from Seneca or Yarro— in his own 
peculiar pronunciation, monosyllabieally elaborated, or Angli- 
cized, into something like ver^e verse. By an imposing man- 
ner, and the help of these^ distorted syllables^ he climbed (but 
that was little) to the highest parochial honours which St. 
Andrew's has to bestow. . ■ - 

He is dead — and thus much I thought due to his memory, 
both for my first orders (little wondrous talismans I — slight 
keys, and insignificant to outward sight, but opening to me more 
than Arabian paradises !) and moreover, that by his testamen- 
tary beneficence I came into possession of the only landed pro- 
perty which I could eyer call my own — ^situate near the road- 
way village of pleasant Puckeridge, in*Herttbrdshire. When 
I journeyed down to take posaessioii, and planted foot on my 
own ground, the stately habits of the *donor descended upon 
me, and I strode (shall I confess the vaodtyP) with larger paces 
over my allotment of three quarters of an acre, with its commo^ 
dious mansioitin the midst, with the feeling «f an English free- 
holder that all betwixt sky and centre was my own. The estate 
has passed into mdre prudent hands, and nothing but an agra- 
rian can restore .it. . . 

In those days were pit orders. Beshrew the uncomfortable 
manager who abolished them ! — ^with one of these we went. 
I remember, the waiting ^t the door — ^not that> which is left — 
but between that and an inner door in shelter — when shall 
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I be suob aQ expeelaiU agMnI — with fbe ory of BMifMrreiii, pm 
mdispensable phty-boQse aecompanimeot in those daysw A» 
pear as I' can recollect, the fa^ionabte proflunotaiioB of Ae 
theatrical froiteressefl tbe» was, ** Chase some orai^feft, dMse 
some numparels, chase a bill of the piay)^* — chase j»r» chose. 
Put when we ^t in, and I beheld the green curtain that veiledf 
a heaven to my imagination, which T^as fioqn' to he disolosed 
the breathless anticipatiotfs I endured ! I had seen seme- 
thing tike it in the plate prefixed to TVoihiji and Cressida, in. 
Rowe's Shakspeare^-the tent scene with Di0med(s->-and a sighl 
of that plate can always bring back in a measure the' feeling of 
that evening. — The boxes at that time, fuH of well-dressed 
women of quality, projected ovef the pit; and the piasters 
reaching down were adorned with ef, gKstering subeM^nce ( I 
know t^ what) under glass (as it seemed}, resembling — a 
homely fancy—but I judged it ta be siigki^candy— ^yet, to roy 
raised imagination, divested of its^ homelier quaKties, it ap- 
peared a glorified candy! — 'the orchestra lights at length 
arose, those '^ fair Auroras T* Once the bell sbunded. It wae 
to ring out yet onoe agaii^-^and, incapable of the artticipatloD, 
I reposed my shut eyes in a sort of resignation upoil tiie ma- 
ternal lap. It rang the second time. The cnrtain drew up — 
I was not past six years old — and the play was Artaxerxes! 

I had dabbled a little in the Universal History — the ancient 
part of it — and here was the court of Persia. It was being 
adnoHei to a sight of the past. I took no proper interest in 
the action going on, for I understood not its import — but I 
heard the viord Darius, aftd I was in the midsf of Daniel. 
All feeling was absorbed in visioii. . Gorgeous vests, gard^M, 

rakiceS) princesses^ passed before -me^ I knew not players, 
was in Persepolie for the ti^, and the burning idol of t)ieir 
devotion almost converted me into a worshipper. I was awe- 
struck, and believed those significations to be sometiiing mote 
than elemental fires. ' It was all enchantment and a dream. 
?9o such pleasure has since visited me but in dreams. — Harle- 
quin's' invasion followed; where, t remember, the transfema- 
tion of the magistrates into reverend beldams seemed to me a 
piece of grave historic justice, and the tailor carrying his own 
head to be as sober a verity as th^ legend of S«. I>c«ys. 

The -next play to whi(^ I was taken was the Lady of the 
Manor, of which, \ritb the>exception of some scenery, very faint 
traces are 10 in my memory. It weTS'foHowed by a pantomime, 
called Liio*s Gbost-^ satiric toiich, 1 apprehend, upon Rich, 
not long since dead— but fo »ty appretieneion (too sincere for 
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iiitit«)^ Lm was ^ reiiiole a piece of aiHiqiity as Uid — iChe 
laiherof a Un^of Hailequins — UraBsmiUitig his dagger of la th (the 
weoden setepipe) ihrough oouniless ages. I saw the primeval 
i/Mhy Gwa» from his sileat tomb i« « ghastly vest o£ white 
paAeh-workk like the afparitieA of a dead raiobew. So Harle- 
mam» (thougbt I) look when they are dead. 

My third play loUowed hi ^uick siieoessioD, It was the Way 
of the Worid. I think I most have sat at tt as grave as a JHdge ^ 
Ufi, I nettemberi ihe hysterie alfeotatioiis of good Lady Wish- 
fort affected me like some solemn traffic |)aasion. BobkisoA 
Crusoe followed ; in which Crusoe, man Eriday, and the parrot, 
were as good and authentic^ as in the story. — The clownery 
and pantaloonery of these pantomimes have clean passed out of 
my head. I believe, I no more laughed at them, than at the 
same age I should have been disposed to laugh at the grotesque 
Gothic heads (seeming to me then replete with devout mean- 
ing) that gape, and grin, in stone around the inside of the old 
Round Church (my cKurcb) of the Tenuplars. 

I saw these flays ki 4ie season HSl^, wheat was from six 
to seven years old. After the intervention of six or seven other 
years (for at s9hool all play^goiHg was inhibited) I again en- 
tered the doors of a theatre. That old Artaxerxes evening had 
never done ringing in my fancy. I expected the same feelings 
to come agaia with the same occasion. But we differ from 
ourselves less at sixty and sixteen, than the latter does from 
six. In that interval what had I not lost! At the first period 
I knew nothing, understood nothing, discriminated noth'mg. 
I felt ail, loved all, wondered aU — 

Wm nourisbeA, ! could npt t^ how— 

I had left the temple a devotee, ai|d was returned a rationalist. 
The MHie things were diei'e materially; but the ombleEi, the 
reference, was gonel— The, green curtain was no longer a 
veU, drawn between two worlds^ the unfolding of which was 
to bring back past ages, to present a '' royal ghost,'* — but a 
l^ertaitt quantity of green baize, which was to separate the au- 
dience lor a given time froor certain of their fellow-men who 
were to come forward and pretend those parts. The lights 
— the orchestra lights— csune up a clumsy maehinery. The 
first rkig^ and th^ second rk^, was now but a trick of the 
prompter's bell-^which had been, like the note of the. cuckoo, 
a fantom of a voice, no hand seen or guessed at which mi- 
nisier^ to its warning, .The aetors i^re men and women 
paiiMed< I thought the fault was in them; but it was iu my- 
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self, and the alteration which those many centuries — of six 
short twelvemonths — ^had wrought in me. — Perhaps it was 
fortunate for me that the play of the evening was but an in- 
different comedy, as it gave me time to crop some unreasonable 
expectations, which might have interfered with the genuine 
emotions with which I \iras soon after enabled to enter upon 
the first appearance to me of A|rs. Siddons in Isabella. Com- 
parison, and retrospection soon yielded to the present attraction 
of the scene ; and the theatre became to me, upon a new stock, 
the most delightful of recreations. 
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>A REVERIE. 

Children love to listen to stbries about their elders, when 
they were children; to sti^^teh their imagination Co the concep- 
tion of a traditionary great-unqle, or grandame, whom they 
never saw. It was in this spirit that my little ones crept about 
me the other evening to hear about their great-grandmother 
Field; who lived in a great house in Norfolk (a hundred times 
bigger than that in which they and papa lived) which had been 
the scene — so at least it was generally believed in that part of 
the colintry — of the tragic incidents which they bad lately be- 
comefamiliar with from the balUd of the Children in the Wood. 
Certain it is that the whote story of the children and their cruel 
uncle was to be seen fairly carved out in wood upon the chimney- 
piece of the.great hdl, the whole story down to the Robin Red- 
breasts, tilt a foolish rich person pulled it down to set up a 
marble one of modern invention in its stead, with no story upon 
it. Here Alice put out one of her dear mother^ looks, too ten- 
der to be called iipbraiding. Then i went on to say, how re- 
ligious and how good their great-grandmother Field was, how 
beloved and respected by every body, though she was not in- 
deed the mistress of this great house, but had only the charge 
of it (and yet in some respectd she inight be said to be the mis- 
tr«^ of it too) committed to her by th6 owner, who preferred 
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living in a never and more fashionable mansion which he had 
purchased somewhere in the adjoining pounty; but still she lived 
in it in a manner as if it had been her own, and kept up the 
dignity of the great house in a sort while she liveil, which after- 
wards came to decay, and ^-as nearly pulled down, and all its 
old ornaments stripped and carried away to the owner^s other 
house, where they were set up, and looked as awkward as if 
some one were to carry away the old tombs they had lately seen 
at the Abbey, and stick them up in Lady C.'s tawdry gilt draw- 
ing-room. Here John smiled, as much as to say, ^^that would 
be foolish iirieed.^' And theni told how, when she came to 
die, her funeral was attended by a concourse of all the poor, 
and some of the gentry too, of the neighbourhood fcH* many 
miles round, to show their respect for hermemory, because she 
had been such a good and religious woman; so good indeed 
that she knew all the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part 
of the Testament besides/ ' HeVe little Alice spread her hands. 
Then I told what a. tall, upright, graceful person their great- 
grandmother Field once was ; and how in her youth she was 
esteemed the best dancer— here Alice's little right foot played an 
involuntary movement, till upon my looking grave, it desisted 
— the best dancer, I was saying, in the county, till a cruel dis- 
ease, called a cancer, came, and bowed her down with pain ; 
but it bould never bead her good spirits, or make, them stoop, 
but they were still upnght, because she was so good and re-^ 
ligious. Then I told how she was used to .sleep by herself in 
a lone chamber of the great lone house; and how she believed 
that an apparition of two infants was to be seen at midnight 
gliding up and down the great staircase near where she slept, 
but she said ^* those innocents would do her no harm;'' and how 
frightened I used to be, though in those days I had my maid to 
sleep with me, because I was never half so good or religious as 
she — and yet I never saw the infants. Here John expanded 
all his eye4>rows and tried to look courageous. Then I told 
how good she was to all her grandchildren, having us to the 
great-house in the holydays, where I in particular used to spend 
many hours by myself, in gazing upon She old busts of the 
Twelve Ca&sarsy that had be<in Emperors of Rome, tUl the old 
marble heads would seem to live again, or I beturhed into mar- 
ble with them; how I never could be tired with roaming about 
that huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms, with their worn- 
out hangings, fluttering tapestry, and carved oaken pannels, 
with the gilding almost rubbed out — ^sometimes in th^ spacious 
old-fashioned gardens, which I bad almost to myself,, unless 
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X(fhttk HOW and then « solitary gardeauig man would cross me 
— aad iiow the tte gtarines and peaches buag «^a the walls, 
without my «v«i*o3er!ogTo piack them, because they were for- 
bidden fruit, mddss now aad Iheot-i-^nd because i bad oM^re 
pkasune to ^(i^olling about amoag the old cuelaucboly^ooJciag 
yew treeSyOrthe firs, and picking up the red berri€s«aad the 
iir apples, which were '^od fpr noUiiiig but to look at — <^r m 
lyJAg about upoft -the fresh grass, with, all the.fiae gaxideil siadls 
around me — or basking in tkeoiMigeryi till I oouU almost 
la!»cy mjfseit rbenung too afe«g wi& the orai^es and 4)ie Umes 
i& that grateful warmth — lOr ia wa^cbiag the dao» that darted 
to aod fro ia Ihe fish-pond, at the bottom of t6e garden, with 
here a«d ^bere a great sulky pike haugiiig midway down the 
water in sileni ^tate* as if it mod^d at their impertinent irisk- 
ingSb — I bad more pleasure in these husy4dle diversions than in 
all the sweet flavours of peaches, nectarines^ oranges, and such 
like common baits of children. Here John slyly deposited back 
upon the plate a bunohofgra(>es, which, not unehserved by 
Alice, he had meditated dividing with her^ and both seemed 
wilkng to retinquish them for the present as irrelevant. Then 
in somewhat a more heightened toiie« I told how, though 
their great^randmother Field loved all her grandohtldi«&, yet 
in an especial manner dhe might be said to love their uncle, John 

L , because he was so handsome and spirited a youth, aad 

a king to the rest of «« ; and, instead of moping about in solitary 
comers, like some of us, he would inount tbe most igettlesome 
horse he could get, when but an imp no bigger than themselves, 
and make it carry him half over the county in a morning, and 
joia the hunters when there were any out — and yet he loyed 
the old ^eat house and gwrdensioo, but had too much spirit to 
be always pent up within their boundaries— asd how their un- 
cle grew up to man's estate as brave as he was handsome, to 
the admiration of every body^ but of iheir ^eat^grandmother 
Field most especially; and how he used to carry me upon his 
back when I was a lame-footed boy— for he w«s a good bit dder 
than me — many a mile when I could not walk for pain; — and 
how in after life he became lame-^footed too, and I did not always 
(l fear) make allowances obou^ for him when he was impa- 
tient, and i|i pain, nor remember sufficiently how considerate 
be had been to me when I was lame-footed; and how when he 
died, though he had not been dead an hour, it seemed as if he 
had died a great while ago, such a distance there is betwixt iife 
and death; and how Ibc^ro his death as I thought pretty well 
M first, but afterwards it haunted and hinted me ; aad though 
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I did not cry or take it to heart as some dp, and as I think he 
would have doneif I haddied, yet I missed him all day long, and 
knew not till then how much I had loved him. I missed his 
kindness, and I missed his crossness, and wished him to he alive 
again, tobex|fQarrdt]«gwt^ him (fofweqn^crdled jsom«times), 
rather than not have liim^> again, and. was as uneasy without 
him, as he their poor uncle must have been when the doctor 
took ofFhis Umb. Here the children fell a crying, and asked if 
their little mourning they had on was not for uncle^John, and 
they looked up^ and prayed me not to go on about their uncle, 
but to tell them some stories about their pretty, dead mother.v 
TfajBfii toid ho?sv for seven longyean^ in hope sometimes, some- 
tiBies in despair, yet persisting 'ever, 1 cowrted the fair Alice 
W — n; and, as mn^has children oould understand, I explaiiied 
<o them what eoyness, and difficulty, and denial meapt in maid- 
ens — ^^wfaen s^denly, turnings to Ali^e, the soul of the lirst 
Alice looked out at her eyes with such a reality of re-preseot- 
meni, that t became in doubt whiDli of them stood there 4)efore 
me, or whose that bright haii' was; and while I stood gazing, 
lioih the cbildrett graduaUy grew fainter i» my view, receding, 
and still' receding, till nothing at last but two iMOuraful fieatores 
were seen in the uttermost distancie, which, without speech, 
strangdy impressed upoo rae the effects of speech ; *' We are 
not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children at all. The child- 
ren of Aiioe call Bartrum father. We are nothing ; less thaa 
mlhing^ and dreams. . We are only what might have been, and 
moMt waif upon the tedious shor^ of Lethe millions of ages be- 
fore we faay« existence, and a name"-*^ — «nd pioiedtately 
awaking, i found mys^f quietly seated in my bachelor arm- 
ehair, where | had fallen asleep, with thfe faithful Bridget nn- 
ehfin^ed by my sider— but John L. (or Jam^ Elia) was gone 
forever. 
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A LETTER TO B. F. ESQ., AT fiVPNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Mv dear F.— when I think how welcome the sight of a letter 
from the world where you were born must be to y6u in that 
strange one to which. yoii have bejen transplanted, I feel some 
compunctious visitings at my long silence. But, indexed; it is no 
easy effort to set about a coi^respondence at our distance. The 
weary world of waters between us oppresses the imagination. 
It is difficidt to conceive how a scrawl of mine should ever 
stretch across it. It is a sort of presumption to expect that one^s 
thoughts should live sd far. It is like writing for posterity; and 
reminds me of one of Mrs. Rowers superscriptions, '' Alcander 
to Strephon, in the shades." Cowley's Post-Angel is no more 
than would be expedient in such an intercourse. One drops a 
packet at Lombard-street, and in twenty^-four hours a friend in 
Cumberland gets it as fresh as if it came in ice. It is pnly like 
whispering through a long trumpet. But suppose a tube let 
down from the moon, with yourself at' one end, and fhe man at 
the other; it would be some balk to the spirit of conversation, 
if you knew that the dialogue exchanged with that interesting 
theosophi^t would take two or tliree revolutions of a higher, 
luminary in its passage^ Yet for aught I know, you may be 
some parasangs nig;her that primitive idea — Plato^s man— than 
we in England here Iiave the honour to reckpn ourselves. 

Epistolary matter usually compriseth three topics; news, 
sentiment, and puns. '^In the latter, I include all non-serious 
subjects ; or subj€k)til serious in themselves; but treated after my 
fashion, non-seriously.— And first, for news. In them the most 
desirable circumstance, T suppose, is that they shall be true. 
But what security caii I have th^t what I now send yoii for 
truth shall not before you get it unaccountably turn into a lie? 
For instance, our mutual friend P. is at this present writing — 
my NoW'—vcL goo4 health, and enjoys a fair share of worldly 
reputation. You are glad to hear it. -.This is natural and 
friendly. But at this present readihg — your Now — he may 
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possibly be in the Bencb, or going to be hanged, which in reason 
ought to abate something of your transport (t. e. at hearing he 
was well, &c.), or at least considerably to modify it. I am going 
to the play this evenings to have a laugh with Munden. You 

have* no theatre, . I think you told me, in your land of d d 

realities. You naturally lick your lips, and envy me my feUcity. 
Think but a moment, and you will correct the hatefnl emotion. 
Why, it is Sunday morning Vith ydu, and 1823. This confusion 
of tenses,^ this' grand solecism of two presents ^ is in a degree 
coounon to aQ postage. But if I sent yoii word to Bath or the 
Devizes, that I wasexpectiiig the aforesaid treat this evening, 
though at the moment, you rei^ived the intelligence my full feast 
of tun Would te over, yet there would be for a day or two after, 
as you would well know, a smack, a relish left upon my mental 
palate, which would give rational ei|couragement for you to 
foster a portion at least of the disagreeable passion, which it was 
in part iny intention to produce. But ten months hence your 
envy or your sympathy would be as useless as a passion spent 
upon the deadl Not only does truth, in these long intervals, 
un-essence heY*self, but (what is harder) one cannot venture a 
crude fiction for the fear that it may ripen into a truth upon the 
voyage. What a wild improbabie banter I put upon you some 

three years since^ of Will Weatherall having married a 

servant maid ! I remember grjavely consulting you how we were 
to receive her — for Will's wife was in no case to be j*ejected ; 
and your no less serious replidtition in the i^atter ; how tenderly 
you advised an abstemious introduction of literary tdpics before 
the lady, with a cautioBifot to be too forward in bringing on the 
carpet matters more within the sphere of her intelligence ; your 
deliberate judgn^nt, or rather wise suspension of sentence, how 
far jacks, and spits, and mqps, could: with propriety be iqtro- 
duceid as subjedts ; whether the coBsciQus. avoiding of all such 
mktters in discourse woikld not have a worse look than the taking 
of them casuaJly in. our way ; iri what manner we^ should carry 
ourselves to^our maid Becky, Mrs. WiUiain Weatherall being by ; 
whether we should show more delicacy, and a truer sense' of 
respect for Wilfs wife, by treating Becky with our customary 
chiding before her, or by an unusual deferential civility paid to 
Becky as to a person ^f great worth, but thrown by the caprice 
of fat# into a humble station. There Were diiBculties, I remember, 
on both sides, ^which you did me the favour to dtate with the 
precision of a lawyer, united to the tenderness of a friend. I, 
laughed in my sleeve at your solemn pleadings, when 16 ! while 
I was valuing myself upon this flam put upon you in New South 
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Wales, die devil in Enn^ami, jealous posslUy of my UeHchild^en 
not his own, «r workiwR after my copy, has actually iiistigtfiX?ed 
our friend (not three days since) to the commission of a nMtri^ 
nioay, which I had oaly conjured up for your divereion. William 
Weath^all has married Mrs. Cotten^rs maid. But to tak« it iti 
its truest sense, you will see, my dear F.^ that news from me 
must beeome history to you ; which I neither prc^ss to wrile, 
nm* ifldeed care mudi for reading. No peireon, ttK^r a diviner, 
can with any prospect of 'v^*acity conduct a correspondence at 
such an arm's length. T\^d prophets, indeed^ might thut^inter- 
change intdligrace with eifect ; the epoch of the . writer (Hahba^ 
f kuk)^falling in with the true present time of the Receiver (Danid) ; 
but then wo are no prophets, 

Then as to sentiment.. It fares little better with that This . 
kind of dish, above all, re^res to be served up hot^ or -sent off 
in water-plates, that your friend may have it almost as warm sfs 
youi'self. If it have time to coiJ, it is the most tastelesBrof all 
cold meats. I have (^ten smiled at a conceit of the late Lord C. 
It seena^ that travelling somewhere about Geneva^ he came to 
some pretty gi^een spot, or noOk, where a :^illoW) or sometfting, 
\mtBg m fantastically and invkiagly over a stream — was it P-^or 
a rock? — no matter — but the stUlness and the repose, after a 
weary journey 'tis hkely, in a langukt moment of hislordship% 
hot restless life, so todk his fancy, that he could imagine no 
place so pjoper in the event of his de'athi, to lay his bones in. 
This was adi Very natural and excusable as a sentiment, and 
shows his character in a very pleasing iij^ht* ,But when from a 
passing seiittiment it cune to be an act; and when, by a positive 
testamentary ^lisposal, his remains were actually carried all that 
way froniEnf^aBd; who was th«re, somie <tesperate sentiment- 
alist excepted, that did dot ask the - qu^tion. Why ooidd not 
his lordship have found a sfCft as solitary, a nook^as romantic, 
a tteb' as gre» and pendent, with a stream as emblematic to his 
pwrpose^ in Surrey, in Dorset, or in Devon? Conceive the 
sentlBfi^it boarded up, ftt^i^ted, entered at the Custom House 
(startling the tide-waiters with die nov^^)i, boi^ited into a ship. 
Conceive it pawed about and handled between the rude jests of 
tarpaulin rtiffians — a thing ef its delicate testure~the salt bilge 
wetting it till it became as vapid as a damaged lustring. Suppose 
it in material «kanger (mariners have some ^ superstition about 
sentiments) of being tossed over in a fresh gale to somepc^opitia- 
tory riiark (spirit of Saint Gothard, save us from a quietns so 
foreign to the deviser^s purpose I) but it has happily efvaded 
a fishy consummation. Trace it then to its lucky landing's—at 
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LyoBft, shall we say ?— I have not the map before me— jostled 
upon four men's shoulders:— baiting at this town — stopping to 
refresh ^at Votber viUage-^waitiag a passport here, a license 
there; the sanotipn of the magistraey in this district, the oon- 
ciurrence of the ecolesiaatiGS in duit canton; till at length it 
^Arriv(e9 at its destination, tired o«t and jaded, from a brisk sen- 
timent, into a feature of silly pride or tawdry senseless affieetalion. 
How (eW sentiments, my dear F., I am afraid we can set down, 
in the sailor's piirase^ as quite searworthy. 

Iiaatly,a8 to the agreeable levities, which; though eontemptihle 
:in bulk^ are the twinkling 4Borpu8Gul|i which should irradiate a 
ri^ friendly epistie—^yeur puns and sniall jests are, I apf»re~ 
bend, extremdj^ oironmscrabed ia.tbeir sphere of action. They 
are so far from a capacity of being jpacked up and sent beyond 
sea, they will scarce endnre to be traa^rted by hand from 
this room to the next Their Vigour is as the instant of their 
birth. Their nutriment for their ybrief" existence 4s the jntel- 
}eotnal ato^osphere of the by^standers : or this last, is the fine 
^lime of Nihis. — the ;»e/2or ^ittt«,~^whoso maternal recipienoy 
is aaneeessary as the moI pater to their equivocal generation. 
A pun hath a hearty kind of present ear-kissing smack. with it; 
you dan no more transmit it in its pristine flavour, than you 
can send a kiss. — ^.Have yoii not tried in some instances to palm 
off a yesterday's pun upon a gentleman, and^ has it answered P 
Not but it was new to. fais^faearing, but it did 9ot seem to come 
sew from you. It did not hkeh in. it was like pidfing up at 
a village' ale-bouse a two days old newspaper. You have not 
aeen it before; but you resent the stale. thing as an affront: This 
sort of merchandise above all requires a qniak Mtum. A pun, 
and its recognitory laugh/ most be c04nstatttaHeotts. Tiie oqe 
isHhe brisk lightning, the other the fierce thunder. A moment's 
interval; and the liidc is snaipped. - A pun is reflected from a 
friend's face as from a mirror. Who would consult his sweet 
visnomy, if the pofished surface were two or three minutes 
(not to spekk of twelve-months, my dear F.) in giving back its 
jpopy? ^ t - > . ', 

I caimot image to n^yself whereabout you are.- Wh^ I 
-4ry to fix it, Peter Wilkms's island eomes across me; Sooie- 
times you seem, to be 'mi\%e Hades olThiei^^. I see Din- 
geneci.prying among you with his perpetual fruitless lantern. 
What must you be williiig 4>y this lime to five for Uie sight of 
an honest man I You must (ilmost have forgotten liow we 
look. And tell me, what your Sydneyites do ? are they 
ih^^v^ng all day long? MeicihitJ jiciaven! wJial property can 
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stand against such a depredation 1 The kangaroos*«your 
Aborigines — do they keep their primitive simplicity uo-Eu- 
rope-tainted, with those little short iTore-pilds, looking like a 
lesson framed by nature to the pickpocket! Marry, for diving 
into fobs they are rather lamely pravided <i priori^ but if the 
hue and cry were once up, they would show as fair a pair of 
hind-shifters as the' expertest 'loco-motor in the colony.-*^ We 
hear the most improbable tales at this distancCt- Pray, is it 
true that the young Spartans among you* are born with six 
fingers, which spoils .their scanning? — It must look very odd; 
but use reconciles. For their scansion, it is less to be regret- 
ted, for . if they take it into their heads to be poets, it is odds 
but they turn out, the greater part of them, vile ^plagiarists. — Is 
there much difference to see too between the son of a th^% and 
the grandson? or where does the taint stop ? • Do you bleach 
in three or in four, generations ?-^I have many questions to 
put, but ten Delphic voyages can be niade in a shorter time 
than it will take to satisfy my scruples.— Do you grow your own 
hemp? — What is your staple trade, .exclusive of the national 
profession, I mean? .Your lock-smUhs, Ptake it, are some of 
your great capitalists. 

I am insensibly chatting to you &s familiarly as when we used 
to exchange good-morrows put of our old contiguous windows, 
in pump-famed Hare-cOurt*in the Temple. ^Why did you ever 
leave that quiet corner P-r- Why did I ?TT-with its complement 
of four poor elms, from wl^ose' smoke-dyed barks, the theme 
of jesting ruralisls, I picked my first tady-birdsi My heart is 
as dry as that spring sometimes proves in a thirsty August, 
when I revert to the space that is between us; a length of 
passage enough to rendel* obsolete the phrases of our English 
letters before they can reach you. But while I talk^ I think 
you hoar me,^-rthoughts diallying with vain surmise — 

Aye me! while thee the seas, and sounding shores 
Hold far away. 

Come back, before 1 am grown into a very old man, so as 
you shall hardly know me: Come, before Bridget walks on 
crutches. Girls wbont you left children have become sage 
matrons, white you are tarrying there. The blooming JHiss 
W — ^r (you remember Sally W — r) called upon, us yesterday, 
an aged crone^ Folks, whom you knew, /die off every year. 
Formerly, i thought that death was wearing out, — I stood 
ramparted about with so many healthy friends. The depar- 
tMreof J. W., two springs back, corrected my delusion- Since 
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then the old divorcer has been busy. If you do not make 
haste to return, there wiU be little left to greet you, of me, 
or mine. 



THE PRAISE 



CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS; 

. I LKB to meet a s^veep-^understand. me — not a grown 
fiweeperr— old diimney-^sweepers are by no means attractive — 
but one of those tender novices, blooming through their first 
nigritude, the. misiteriial washings not quite effaced from the 
cheek — such as come forth with. the. dawn, or somewhat earlier, 
witb their little professional notes sounding like the peep peep 
of a, young sparrow; or liker to the matin lark should I pro- 
nounce them, in their aerial ascents not seldom antidpating 
the sun-rise? 

I have a kindly yearning towards these; dim specks-^poor 
blots-i-innocent blacknesses — 

I reverence these young Africans of pur own growth — these 
almost clerf^y imps, who sport their cloth without assumption ; 
and .from their little pulpits (the tops of chimneys), in the 
nipping air of a December morning, ppeach a lesson of patience 
to mankind. 

When a child, what a mysterious pleasure it was to witness 
tbdr operation 1 to seie a chit no' bigger than oneVself enter, 
one knew not by what process, into what seemed the J^auces 
Avemi — to pursue him in imaigination, as he went sonnding 
on through so. many dark stifling caverns, horrid shades i — to 
shudder with^the idea that ^'now, surely, he must be lost for 
everl"— ^to revive at hearing his feeble shout of discovered 
day-light^-and then (O fulness of delight) I'unning out of doors, 
to come just in time to seethe sable phenomenon emerge in 
safety, the brandished weapon of his art victorious like some 
flag waved over a conquered citadel! I seem to remember 
having been told, that a bad/ sweep was onice left in a stack 
with his brush, to indicate which way {the wind blew. It was 
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an awful spectacle certaiDly ; not pauch unlike the old alag« 
direction in Macbeth, where the '^Apparition of a duld ero^ned, 
with a tree in his hand, rises/' ^ 

Reader, if thou meetest one of these small gentry in thy 
early, rambles, it is good to give him d penny, . It is better to 
give him two-pence. If it be starving weather, and to the 
proper troubles of his bard occupation, a paiivof kibed heels 
(qo unusual accompaniment) be superadded, the demand on 
thy humanity will surely r'^e. to a tester. 

There is a composition,, the ground-work of which I have 
understood to be the sweet wood 'yclept sassafras.* This wood 
l)oiled down to a kind of tea, and tempered with an infusion of 
milk and siigan, b^ to some taste&:a delicacy beyond the China 
luxury. I knoWnot hp^ thy palate may relish it; for myself, 
with every deference to the judipious Mr. Read, who hath time 
put of mind kept open a shop, (theonly one heavers in London) 
for the vending of this ^'wholesome and pkaaaat beverage,'^ 
on the soiiih'side of Fleet-street,, as thou approaohfst Bridge* 
street*^Me only Salopian Aoie^,— I have ^ever yet advefttiired 
to dip my ^own particular lip in a basin of his ooiamended in- 
gredients— a cautious premonition to thjd tilfaotories constantly 
whispering to me, that my stomach must inbUibly, witk all dn^ 
courteay, dediine it. Yet I have seenr palates^ otherwise not 
uninstructed in dietetical elegances, sup it up with avidity. 

I know npl by what pariicular conformation of the oi^n it 
happens, but I have always found that this composition is isur- 
piiaingly gratifying to the palate of a yoiing chimney-sweeper 
—whether the oily partides (sassafras is sUg^y jQleaginoiis) 
do attenuate and soften the fuliginous coBCretiona, which aire 
sometimes found (in dissections) to adhere to the roof of the 
mouth in these unfledged practitioners; or whether . Nature, 
sensible that she had mingled too much, of bitter wood in the 
lot of these raw victims, caused to grow out of the earth her 
sassafras for a sweet lenitive^ — hat so it is, that no possible taste. 
or odour to the senses of a young efaimj^ey-sweeperoan convey 
a delicate excitement comparable to this mixture* Being 
pennyless^ they will yet hang their black heads over the ascend- 
ing steam, to gratify one sense if possible, seemingly no lesa 
pleased than those domestio animals-^cats — when they "purr 
over a neW-found sprig of valenan. There is something move 
in these sympathies than philosophy can inculcate. .. 

Now albeit Mr. Read boasteth/Bot without reason, that hia 
is the only Salopian hou^e; yet be* it known to thee, reader — 
if thou art one who keepest what are eidled good hours, thoa 
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art-hafrity ignoraat of tbe fact — he bath a race of industrious 
imitatorft, who from stalls, and under open sky, dispense the 
»aine savoury mess to humbler customers, at that dead time of 
the dawn, when (as extremes meet) the rake, reeling home 
f'i*om his midnight cups, and the hard-handed artisan leaving 
his bed to resume the premature labours of ihe da^, jostle, not 
unfrequently t6 the manifest disconcertiibg of th|» former, for 
Ike honours of the pavement. It is the timd when, in summer, 
between the expired and the not yet relumined Jcitcben-fires, 
the k^ninels of our fair metropolis give forth- their least satis- 
ftiotory odours, '^he rake, who wisheth to dissipate his o'er- 
night vapours in more grateTul coffee, * ciirses the ungenirf 
fuine, as he passeth; but ihe artisaii stops te taste, and blesses 
the fragrant breakfast." 

This is Sak)&p — the precocious berb^woman's dafliBgT-.-tbe 
delight of the early gardener, who transports bis smoking 
cabbages by break of day from Hammersmith to Covent-garden's 
famed piazaas — tbe deligbt, and; oh I fear, too often the envy, 
of the unpennted sweep. Him shouldest thou haply encounter, 
witlji his dim visage pendent over the grateful steam, regale 
him' with a sumptuous basin (it will cost -tbee but three half- 
pennies) and a slice of delicate bread and butter (an added 
halfpenny) — so may thy oulinai7 fires^ eased of t^eo'eir-charged 
secretions from thy worse<^placed hospitaliUes, eurl up a lighter 
volume to the welkin-HK) may 4he descending aoot never taint 
tby costly well4ngredienced soups-^^nor the odious cry, quick- 
Miaohiiig frona street 4o street, of the^reii thamneyy invite the 
rattling engine^* from ten adjacent parishes to disturb for a 
casual scintillation thy peace and pocket I 

I am by nature extremely su^eptible of street affronts; the 
jeertf and taunts of the populace; the low-*bred triumph they 
display over the casual trip, or splashed ^stocking; of a gently* 
WtSLu: Yet can I endure the jocularit]^ of a young sweep with 
something more than forgiveness. — la itbe last winter but one, 
paoiiig along Cheapside with my accustomed precipitation when 
I walk wesjtward, a treacherous sKde brought me upon my back 
in^an instant. - 1 scrambled up with pain and sham^ enough*^ 
yet outwardly trying to face it down, as if nothing had happened 
*— when the roguish grin of one of thtoe young wits encountered 
me. There he stood pointing me out withhis dusky finger to 
the mob, and to a |M>or woman {I suppose his mother) in 
particular, till the tears for the exquisiteness of the fun (so he 
thought it) worked themselves out at the corners of his poor 
redeyes, red from nuiny a previous weepiagi and soot*inflamed^ 
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yet twinkling through all with such a joy, snatched out of de-r 

solation, that Hogarth But Hogarth has got him already 

(how could he mis^ him?) in the March to Finchley, grinning 

at the pye-^man there he stood, as he stands in the picture, 

irremoveable, as if the jest was to last for evep — with such a 
maximum of glee, and minimum ^f mischief, in his mirth-^for 
the grin of a genuine sweep hath absolutely no malice in it — 
that I could have been content, if the honour of a gentleman 
might endure it, to havet remained his butt tod his mockery till 
midnight. 

I am by theory obdurate to the seductiveness of what are 
called a fine set of teeth. Every pair of rosy lips (the ladies 
must pardon me) is a casket, presuinably holding such jewels; 
but, methinks, they should take leave to *^air'' them as frugally 
as possible. The fine lady, or fine gentleman, who show me 
their teeth, show me bones. Yet must J confess, that from the 
mouth of a true i|»weep a display (even to ostentation) of those 
white and shining ossifications, strike^ me as an agreeable 
anomaly in nranners, and an allowable piece of foppery. It 
is, as. when . • 

A sabte cloud 
l^urns forth her sih^r liniBg on the night. 

It is like some remnant of genti^y not quite extinct; a badge of 
better days; a hint of nobility: — ^and, doubtless, und)er the 
obscuring darkness and double night of their forlorn disguise^ 
ment, oftentimes lurketh' good Mood, and gentle conditions, 
f derived . from . lost ancestry, and a lapsed pedigree. The 
premature apprenticements of these, tender victims give . biit 
too much encouragement, I fear, to clandestine, and almost 
infantile abductions; the seeds of civility and true courtesy, so 
often discernible in these young grafts (not otherwise to be 
accounted for), plainly hint at some forced adoptions; many 
noble Rachels mourning for their children,' even in our days, 
countenance the fact; the tales of fairy-spirilihg may shadow 
a lamentable verity, and the recovery of the young Montagu 
be but a solitary instance of good fortune,, out ofjonany irrepar- 
able and hopeless dejiliations. 

In one of the state-beds at Arundel Castle, a few years since 
— under a ducal can^opy— ^(that seat of the Howards is an ob- 
ject of curiosity ^0 visiters, chieiiy for its Wds, in which the 
l^te duke was especially a connoisseur) — encircled with cur- 
tains of delicatest erimson, with starry coronets interwoven — 
folded between a pair of sheets whiter and softer than the lap 
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where Venus lulled Ascanius — ^was discovered by chance, after 
ail methods of search had failed, at noon -day, fast asleep, a lost 
ohimney-sweeper. The little creature, havinjf somehow con- 
fouiicled his passage among the intricacies of those lordly chim- 
neys, by some unknown aperture had alighted upon this mag- 
nificent chamber ; and, tired with his tedious explorations, was 
unable tp resist the delicious invitenient to repose, which he 
there saw exhibited ; so, creeping between the sheets very qui- 
etly, laid bis black head upon. the pillow, and slept like a young 
Howard. - 

Such- is the aeeount given to the visiters at tfaeCastle.--^But 
. I cannot help seeming to perceive a' confirmation of what I have 
just hinted kt in this stoi'y. A high instinct was at work in the 
case, or I am mistaken. Is it probable that' a poor child of that 
descriptipn, with whatever weariness he might be visited, 
would have .ventured, under such a penalty as he would be taught 
to expect, to uncover the sheets of a Duke^s bed, and delibe- 
rately to by himself down between them, when the rug, or the 
carpet^ presented a|i obvious couch, still far above his preten- 
sions'—is this probable, I would ; ask, if the great ^power of 
nature, which I contend for, had not been manifested -within 
him, prompting to the a4yehture P Doubtless this young no^. 
bleman-'^fot* such my mind misgives me that he inqst be-^lK^as 
allured by some memory, not amounting to full consciousness, 
of his condition in infancy,- when he w^ns used to be Idpt by his 
mother^ or his'nurse, jin just such sheets as he there found, into 
w^ich he was hovf but-creeping back as into his proper incu- 
na6fe/a, Bind resting-place. By no other tl^eory, than by this 
sentiment of a pre-existent state, as I may call it, can I explain 
a deed. sO venturous^ and, indeed, upon aily other system, so 
indecorous, in this tender but unseasonable steeper. 

My pleasant friend Jem Whit^ was so impressed with a belief 
of nietamorphbses like Uiis frequently taking place, that in some 
sort to reverse the wrongs of fortune in these poor changelings, 
be instituted an annual feast of chimney-sweepers, at which it 
was his pleasure to officiate as host and waiter. It was a solemn 
supper held in Smithfifeld, upon the yearly return of the fair of 
St. Bartholomew. Cards were issued a wjsek before to .the 
master-slKreeps in and about the metropolis, confining the in- 
vitation to their younger fry. Now and then an elderly stripling 
would get in among us, and be good-naturedly winked at ; hut^ 
our.main body were infantry. One unfortunate wight, indejed, 
who, relying upon his dusky suit, had intruded himself into oin* 
party, but hy tokens was providentially discovered . in time to 
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be DO chimney-sweeper (all is net gsid wfaieh looks so), was 
qumted out of the preseoce with universal »»digii«tioii, as not 
having on the wedding ganneiElt ; hut in general the greatest 
harmony prevailed. The place chosen was a eonvenient spot 
among the pens, at the north side of the fair, not so ft^r dis- 
tant as to be impervious to the agreeable- hubbub of that vanity; 
but remote enough not to be obvious to the interriiption of 
every gaping spectator in it The guests assembled abaut 
seven. In those little Jtemporary parlours ^ree tables' were 
spread with napery, not so fine as substantial, and at every 
board a oomely bustesa presided with her pan of hissing sau- 
sages. Tb^ nostrils of di0 young rogues dilated at the 
savour. James Write, as head waiter, ^ad charge of the first 
table ; and myself, with our trusty companion Bioob, ordinarily 
ministered to the other twe. There Was clambering and 
jostling, yoik may be sure, who should get' at the first table**-'for 
Rocheister in his maddeiftt days could not have done the hu- 
mours of the scene with more spirit than my friend. Aftei* 
some 'general expression of thanks for the honour the company 
had done htm,' his inaugura} ceremony was to clasp the greasy 
■waist of old dame Ursula, (the fsrttest of the three), that stood 
frying and fretting, half-blessing, hklf cqrsing *^ the gentjemiui," 
and imprint upon her diaste lips a tender salute, whereat the 
universal host would set up a shout th^t tore the concave, 
while hundreds of grinning teeth startled the night with their 
br^btness. O it was a pleasure to see the sable younkers 
lick in the unctuous meat, with his more unctuous sayings^^ 
how he would fit the tiny bits , to the/ puny mouths, reserving 
the lengthier links for the seniors-r^how he would intercept a 
morsel even in the jsiws of .some young desperado, declaring it 
^' must to the pan again to be browned, for it was not fit for a 
gentleman^s eating'--^how he would recommend this slice of 
white bread, or that piece of kissing-c^ust, to a tender juvenile, 
advising them all to have a care of cracking their tepth, which 
were their best p^trimonyy-rmhowgentedily be would deal-about 
the small ale, as if it were wine, naming the brewer, and pre- 
testing, if it were not good, he should lose their custom % v^th 
a special recommendation to wipe the lip before drinking. Then 
^e had our toaists— *'The King,'0'tl[ie Cloth,"— whieh, whe- 
ther they understood or notf .was equally diverting dnd ilatter- 
ing ; — ^and for a crowning sentiment, which never failed,^' May 
ihe.^rush supersede the Laurel!" AIK these, and fifty other 
fanoies, which were rather felt than comprehended by bis 
f^ests, would he utter, standing upon tables^ ^nd prefacing 
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erery s^atiaiettt with a " GeBtkiaen, give me leave to propose 
so and so,*', wbi^ was a prodigious oofafort to those youog 
orphans ; every now and then stifffiii$; into his moulh-^for it 
did not do to be S(}iieamt9h od these .occasiotis — indiserinniiiate 
pfece& of those reeking sausages^ which pleased tfaem^mightily, 
and was the savouriest party you may believe, of Ajb enter- 
tainndeiit. 

\. 

Golden lads -and lasses must / 

As chimney-sweepers, coniie to dust — 

Jb^MES White is extinct, and with him the^e ^uppers have 
long cea[5ed. , He carried away with him half the fun of tfae 
world .when he died — of my world at least. His old cheats 
look for him among the pens ) and, missipg him, reproach the 
altered feast of St. Bartholomew, and the glory of Smithfield 
departed for ever. 



1 COMPLAmT 

, " . OF • 

THE, DECAY OF BEGGARS 

IN THE METROPOJ[.is. 

The all-iSweeping besom o.f societarian refortnation — your 
only modern Alcides' club to rid the tune of its abuses — is uplift 
with many-handed sway to extirpate the last fluttering. tatters of 
the bugbear MENDicrrY from the metropolis. Scrips, wallets, bags 
— staves, dogs,- and crutches-^tfae whole mendicant fraternity 
with all their baggage are fast posting out of the ptirliens of 
this eleventh persccutio|i. From the crowded crossing, from 
. the ebrners of streets and turnings of alleys, the parting Geni«s 
of B^gary is •'.'with sighing sent.'' 

I do not approve of this wholesale going to work, this im- 
pcrthieHt crnsado, pr helium ad extermint^tionem^ proclaimed 
against a species. Much good niight be sucked from these 
Beggars. 
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They were the oldest and the honourabiest form of pauperism. 
Their appeal^ Were to our common nature ; less revolting to an 
ingenuous mind than to be a suppliant to. the particular hu- 
mours or caprice of any fellow-creature, or set of fellow-crea- 
tures, parochial or societarian. Theirs were the only rates 
uninvidious in the levy, ungrudged in the assesi^ment. 

There W4S a dignity springing from the very depth of their 
desolation ; a^ to be naked is to be so much nearer to |he being 
a man, than to go in livery. 

The greatest spirits have felt this in their reverses; and 
when JDiooysius from' king turned schooljnaster, do we feel 
anything towards him but contempt? Could Vandyke have 
made a picture of hitn, swaying a ferula for a sceptre, which 
would have affected our minds, with the same heroic pity, the 
same compassionate admiration, with which we regard his Be-^ 
Usarius begging for an obolum 9 Would the moral have been 
more graceful, more pathetic ? 

The Blind Beggar in the legend — the father of pretty Bessy 
— whbse story doggrel rhymes and ale-house signs cannot so 
degrade or attenuate, but that some sparksof a lustrous spiritwill 
shine through the disguisements — this nOble Earl of Cornwall 
(as indeed he was) and memorable sport of fortune, fleeing 
from the unjust sentence of his liege Igrd, stript of all, and 
sealed on the 'flowering green of Bethnal, with his more fresh 
and springing daughter by bis side, illumining his rags and his 
beggary — would the child and parent have cut a belter figure, 
doing the honours of a counter, or expiating their fallen con- 
dition upon the three-foot eminence of some sempsterihg shop- 
board? 

In tale or history your Beggar is ever the just antipode to 
your King. The poets and romancical writers (as dear Margaret 
Newcastle would call them) wrhen they would most sharply and 
feelingly paint a reverse of foKune, never stop tiil they, have 
brought down their hero in good earnest to rags and the wallet 
The depth of the descent illustrates the height he falls from. 
There is no medium which can be presented to the imagination 
without offence. There is no breaking the fall. Lear, thrown 
froiti his palace, must divert him of his garments, till he answer 
''mere nature ;'' and Cr^^eid, fallen from a prince's love, must 
extend her pale arms, pale with other whiteness; than of 
beauty, supplicating lazar alms With bell and c|ap-dish. 

The Lucian wits knew this very well; and, with a conven»e 
policy, when they would express scorn of greatness without the 
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jMiy, they show us an Alexander in the shades cobbling shoes, 
or a Semtramis getting up foul linen. 

How would it sound in song, that k great monarch had de- 
clined affec^tions upon the daughter of a baker I yet do we feel 
the imagination at all violated whence read the 'Urue ballad/' 
where King Cophetua wooes th^ beggar maid P 

Pailperisip, pauper, poor nian, are expressions of pity, but 
pity alloyed with contempt. No one properly contemns a beg- 
gar. Poverty is a comparative thing, and ekch degree of it is 
mocked by its '^neighbour grice.'- Its poor rents and comings 
in are soon summed up and told. Its pretences to property are 
almost ludicrous.. Its pitiful attempts to save excite a smile. 
Every scornful companion can -weigh his ti^ifle-bigger purse 
against it. Poor man f eproacbes poor m^n iu the streets with 
impolitic mention of his condition, his own being a shade 
better, while the rich pass by anid jeer at both. No rascally 
comparative insults a Beggar, or thinks of weighing purses 
with him. He is not in the scale of comparison. He is not 
under the. measure of property. He confessedly hath none, any 
more than a dog or a sheep. No one twitteth him with osten- 
tation above his means. No oi^e accuses him of pride, or up- 
braideth him with mock humility. None jostle with Ikim for the 
wall, or pick quarrels foi*. precedency. N9 wealthy neighbour 
seeketh to eject him from his tenement. No man sues him. 
No mail goes to law with him. If I were not the independent 
gentleman that I am, rather than I would be a retainer to the 
great, a led captain, or a poorrelation, I woiild choose, out of 
the delicacy and true greatness of qny mind, to be a Beggar. 

Rags, which are the reproach of poverty, are the Beggar's 
robes, and graceful indgnia of his profession, his tenure, his 
full dress, the ^uit in which he^ is expected to show himself in 
public. He is never out of the fashion, or limpeth awkwardly 
behind it. He is not required to put on court mourning. He 
weareth all colours, fearing none. His costume hath undergone 
less change than the Quaker's. ' He is the only man in the uni- 
verse who is not obliged to study appearances. The ups aud 
downs of the world concern him no longer. , He alone con- 
tinueth in one stay. The price of stock or land affibciteth him 
not. The fluctuations of agricultural or commercial prosperity 
touch him not, Qr at worst but, change his customer. He is not 
expected to become bail or surety for any one. No man 
troubleth him With questioning his religion or polidcs. He is 
the only freeman in the universe. . 

The Mendicants of this great city were so many of her 
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sights, her lidos. I can no more spare them th'^n I could the 
Cries of London. No corper of a street is compljete without 
them. They are as iodispensable as the Ballad Stamper ; aad in 
their picturesque attire as omameatal as the Si^^ of old Lon- 
don, They wei'e the standing morals, emblems, mementos, 
dial-mottos, the spital sermons, the books for children, the sa- 
lulary checl^^nd pauses to the high and rushing tide of greasy 
citizenry — 

— Look 



Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there, 

Above ail, those old bhnd Tobits that used to line the w^II of 
Lincoln's Inn Garden, before modem fastidiousness had ex- 
pelled them, casting up their ruined orbs to catch a ray of 
pity, and (if possible) of light, with their, faithful Dog Guide at 
their feet, — whither are they fled? or into what corners, blind 
as themselves, have they been driven, out of the wholesome 
air and sun-warmth? immersed between four walls, in what 
withering poor-house do they en<]ure the penally of double 
darkness, where the chink of the dropt hatf-^ enliy ,no more 
consoles their forlorn bereavement, far from the sound of the 
cheerful atid hbpe-stirring tread of ihe passenger? Where 
hang their useless staves? anA who will farm their dogs? — ' 

Have the overseers of St. S caused them to .be shot ? or 

were they tied up in sackd, and dropt into the Thames, at the 

suggestion of B^ , the mild jpector of ? 

Well fare the soul of unfastidious Vincent Bourne, mcTst clas- 
sical, and at the same titne, most EnglisAi, of the Latinists ! — 
who has treated of this human and quadrupedal alliance, this 
dog and mail frietidship, in the sweetest of his poems, the 
Epitaphiam in Canem^ or^ Dog^s Epitaph, Reader, peruse 
it; attd saiy, if customary sights, which could call up such gentle 
poetry As ^is, were of nature to do more harm or good to the 
moral sense of the passengeirs throogh the daily thoroughfares 
of a vast and busy metropolis. ' 

, Pauperis hie Iri requiesco Lyciscus, herilis, s' < * . 

Dumyixi, tutdavj^ columenque seaects, . 
Dux^ceco^fidus: nee, me^ucenCe, solebat, 
Prstendo hinc atque hinc baculd, per iniquaHocorum 
Incertam explorareViam; sed-fila secutus, 
. Quie dubiosregerentpassiks, yestj|(ia4tita . 
Fixit inoffenso gresus« gelidumque sedite- 
In nudo nactus saxo, qu^ praetereuntium 
Uudafreqiiens confluxit, fbi roiserisque tfrnef)'ras 
Lameotis, nootenique ocuriifl-ploravH obortam. 
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Pioravit nee fnistra ; obolum dedit alter et alt^. 
Quel. Tcorda et mentem indiderat natura benignam. 
Ad latus interea jacui sopitus herile, 
Vel mediis vigil in somnis ; ad berilia jussa 
Aur^sque atque animum a|Teetu«, sen fimstnla a^c6 
' Porrexit sociasque dapes, sen longa diei 
' Tffidia perpessus, reditum sub nocte parabat. ' ^ 

Hi mores, hste vita fait, dum fata sinebant, 
Dam neque languebom morb|8, nee inerte senecti; 
^ Quie tandem (ifbirep&it, veterique satellite cscum , 

Orb|ivit dontinum : prisd sed gratia, focti 
?fetota inlereat, longo$ deleta per anaos, 
'' 'Exiguum fauDc Irus tumidnm de cespite fecit, . 
Et^i iiiopis, noo ingratas, nninuscula dextr® ; 
<!!armine signaVitque brevi, dominumqae canemque 
"Qaod memoret, fidumque oanem dotminamqae benignam. 

Poor Irus' faithfU wolf-dog here I lie, 

That wont to tjend my old btind. master^ steps, 

|Iis guide and guard : nor, while my service lasted, 

Had he occasion for that ^t^ff, with which 

He now goes picking out his path in fear 

Over the highways and crossings j but would plant, 

ISafe in the conduct of my flriehdly string, 

A firm foot forward still, tiO he had reached 

His poor seat on some etone, nigh where the tide 

Of passers by in thickest tonQuence flow'd : 
• To'whooi with loud and passionate laments 

From morn to eye hifr dark- estate h^waird. 

Nor waird to all in vain ; some ^let^ and there. 

The well-disposed and good^ their penuies gave. - ^ 

' "^ I meantime at his feet obsequious slept ; . 
' ^ot all-adeep in sleep, but heart and ear . 

Prick'd up at his least motidn'; to receive. 

At his kind band iny customary crumbs. 

And i;ommon portion in his feast of scraps; , . 

Or when night warn^d.us homewaifd, tired and spent 

With our long day and tedious beggary. 

These were my manti6i<s, this my Way of life, 

TilL^ and slow disease me overtook, 
^nflever'd Ikora my sightless master's side, 
^ut lest the grace of so good deeds should die,' 

Throu^ tract of years in mute oblivion lost. 

This slender tomb of turf hath Irus-reared, 

.Cheap monument of no ungrudging hand, 

And with shoft verse iilscribed it, to attest, 

In long and lasting union to< attek,' 

The virtues^ the Beggar and his Pog. ^ . 

These dim eyes have in vaio expioped for some months past 
a well-known figure, or part of the figure, of a man, who used 
to glide his comely upper half over the ^pavements ol' Lond<»i, 
wheeli^ along "with most ingeniom eelerity upon a machine of 
wood ; a spec^ele to natives, to foreigners, and to ^Udren* 
He was of a robust make, with a florid sailor^hke complexion,^ 
and his head was hare to thestormf and snnshine. He was a 
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natural curiosity, a specuiatioa to the scientific, a prodigy to the 
simple. The infant would stare at the mighty man brought 
down to his own level. The common cripple would* despise his 
own pusillanimity, viewing the hale stoutness^ and hearty 
heart, of this half-limbed giant. Few but must have noticed 
^him; for the accident, which brought him low, took place dur- 
ing the riots of 1 780, and he has been a groundling so long. 
lie seemed heart-horn, an AntSBus, and to suck in fresh vigour 
from the soil which he neighboured, l^e was a grand fragment; 
as good as an Elgin marble. The nature, which should have 
recruited his reft legd and thighs, was not lost, but only re- 
tired into his upp^r parts, and he, was half a Hercules. I 
heard a tremendous voice thundering and growling as before 
an earthquake, and casting dow^i my eyes, it was this mandrake 
reviling a steed that had started at his portentous appearance. 
He seemed to want but his just stature to have rent the offending 
quadruped in shivers. He was as the man-part of a Cen- 
taur, from which the horse-half had been cloven in some dire 
Lapithan controversy. He m6v4ed on, as if he could have made 
shift with yet half of the body-portion which was left him. The 
08 sublime was not wanting ; and he threw put yet a jolly coun- 
tenance upon the heavens. Forty-and-two years had he driven 
this out-of-door trade, and now that his hair is grizzled in the 
service, but his good spirits nD way impaired, because he is 
not consent to exchange his free air and exercise for the re- 
straints of a poor-house, lie is expiating his contumacy in one 
^f those houses (ironically christened) of Correction. 

Was a daily^ spectacle like this to be deemeda nuisance, which 
called for le^al intei*ference to remove? or not rather a salutary 
and a touching object, to the passers-by in a gre^ city P Among 
her shows, her museums, and supplies for ever^nJM curiosity 
(and what else but an accumulation of sights — eiraless sights 
— is a great city; or for Vhat else is. it desirable?) was there 
notroopa for one Liisus (noi Naturae^ indeed, Ijut) Acdden- 
tium? What if in forty-and-two years' going about, .the man 
had scraped together enough to give a portion to his child (isis 
the rumour ran) of a few hundreds-^whom had he injured? — 
whom ilad he imposed upon ? The contributors bad enjoyed 
their sigjit for their -pennies. What if after, being exposed all 
day to the heats, the rains, and the frosts of heaven— shuffling 
his ungainly trunk along in an elaborate and. painful motion — 
he was enabled to retire at night to eiqoy himself at a club of 
Ym fellow cripples over a dish of hot meat and vegetables, as . 
the chaise was gravely brought against him by a. clergyman 
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deposing before a House of Commons' Ck)mmit(ee — was this, or 
was his truly paternal consideration, which (ifa fact) deserved a 
statue rather than a whipping-post, and is inconsistent at least 
with the exaggeration of nocturnal orgies which he ha^ been 
slandered^ with' — a reason thai he should be deprived of his 
cboseii) harmless, nay edifying, way of Iife« and be committed 
in hoary age for a dturdy vagabofad?-^ 

There was a. Yorick onc€f,/WhQn^ it would not have shamed 
to have sate down at the cripples' feast, and to have thrown in 
his benediction, ay, and his mite too, for a companionable sym- 
bol. " Age, thou hast lost thy bre^3.*'— 

Half of these stories about the prodigious fortunes made by 
begging are (I verily believjB)- misers' calumnies. One was 
much talked of in the^pnblic. papers some time since, and the 
usual charitable iqferences <leduj[;ed. A clerk iu the Bank was 
surpri&ed with ihe announcei^ent of a five hundred pound le- 
gacy left him by a pierson whose name he was a stranger to. 
It seems that in his daily l^orning walks fronoi Peckham (or 
some villag^e thereabouts) where he lived, to his office, it had 
been his practice for the last twenty years to drop his halfpenny 
duly into the hat of ^ome blind Bartimeus, that sate begging 
aims by the Way-side in the Borough. The godd old beggar 
recognised his daily benefactor by the voice only; and, when 
he died, left all the amassings of his alms (that had been half 
a century perhaps in the accumulating) to his old Bank friend. 
Was this a story to purse up people's hearts, and pennies, 
against giving an alms tP the Mind? — ^or not rather a beautiful 
moral of well-directed bharity on the one part; and noble gra- 
titude upon, the other? 

I sometimes wish I had been that Bank clerk. 
I seem to remember a poor old grateful kind of creature, 
bliukiDg, and looking up with his no eyes in the sun^ — 
Is it possible I could have steeled my purse against him? > 
Perhaps I had no small change. 

Reader, do not be frightened. at the hard words, imposition, 
imposture— jrftje, and ask no questions, , Cast thy bread upon 
the waters.' Some have imawareis (Uke this Bank clerk) en- 
tertained angels. 

^ Shut not thy purse-strings always against painted distress. 
Act a charily sometimes. . When a poor creature (outwardly 
arid visibly such) icomes before thee, do not slay^ to inquire 
whether the " seven small' (Children," ' in whose name he ina- 
plores thy assistance, have a veritable existence. Rake not into 
the bowels of unwelcome trnth, i6 save a half-penny. It is good 
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to believe him. If \ke be not all that h6 preteodetlif give^ and 
under a personate father of a family, think (if thou pleasest) 
that thou hast relieved anindigipnt bachelor. When they come 
with their counterfeit looks, and mumping tones, think them 
players. You pay your money to see a comedian feign these 
things, whiph, , concerning these poor people, thou canst nol 
certainly tell whether they are feigned or npC 
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ROAST PIG. 



Mankind, piays a Chinese manincript, wbidh my friend M. wa» 
obliging enough to read and explain to me, for the first seventy 
thousand ages ate th^^r meat raw, clawing or biting it from the 
living animal, just as they do in Abys«inia to this day. This 
period is not obscurjely hinted at by their great' Coniucius in 
ihe second chapter pf his Mundane Mutations, where he desig- 
nates a kind of golden age by the term Cho-fang, literally the 
Cooks'^ holiday. The manuscript goes on to say, that the art 
of roasting, or ratjlier boiling (which Itake to be the elder bro- 
ther) was accidentally discovered in the manner following. 
The swine-herd, Ho-ti, having gone out into the wc^^ds one 
morning, as his manner was; to collect mast for his bogs, left 
his cottage in the cafe of hb eldest son Bo-bo, a great lubberly 
boy, who beiiig fond of playing with fir^, as younkers of his age 
commonly are, let some sparks escape into a bundle of straw^ 
which kindlingiiuickly, spread the conflagration over every part 
of their poor mansion, till it was reduced to* ashes. Together 
with the cottage (a sorry antediluvian make-shift of a building,, 
you may think it) what was of much' more impoKance, a fine 
litter of new-farrovired pigs, no less than nin^ in number per 
rished. CUna pigs have beeq esteen^ed {iJuxMry all over the 
East, from the remotest periot^ that we read of. Bo-bo ,wai| 
in the utmost consternation^ a»yoti i[nay think, i^pt so^ miich ioif 
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the sake of the tenement, >vhich bis father and he could easily 
build up again with a few dry branches, and the labour of an 
hour or two, at any time, as for the loss of the pigs. While he 
was thinking what he should say to his father, and wringing his 
hands over the smc^ing remnants of one of thos6 untimely suf- 
ferer^, an odour assailed his nostrils, unlike any scent which 
he had before experienced. What could it proceed from? — 
not from the burnt cottage — he bad smelt that smell before — 
indeed this was by no ineans the first accident of the kind which 
had occurred through the negligence, of this unlucky young fire- 
brand. Much lesfr -did it resemble that of any known herb, 
weed, oritower. A premonitory moistening at the same time 
overflowed his nether lip. He kn^w not what to think. He 
next stooped 4owa to feel the pig, \t there were any signs of life 
in it. He burnt his fingers, «nd to cool 4hem he applied them 
in his booby fashion to his moiithi, Some of the crumbs of 
the scordied^kin bad i^ome away with his fingers, and for the 
first time in his life (in the world's life indeed, for before him 
no man had known it) he tasted-^oracAr/tn^ / ' Again he felt 
and fumbled at the pig; It did not burn him so much now, still 
he licked his fingers from a sort of habit. The truth at length 
broke into his slow understanding, that it was the pig that smelt 
SO9 and the pig that tasted so delicious; sind, surrendering him- 
self up to the new-bofn pleasure, be fell lo tearing up whole 
handfuls of the scorched $k\n with the flesh next it, and was 
cramming it down bis throat in his beastly fashion, when his sire 
entered amid the smoking rafters, armed with retributory cud- 
gel, and finding how affairs stood, began to rain blows upon 
the young i^g-ue's shoulders, as thick as hail-stones^ which Bo- 
bo heeded not any more than if they had been flies. The tick- 
ling pleasure, which he experienced in his lower regions, had 
rendered him quite caHous to any inconveniences he might feel 
in those remote quartenr. His father might lay on, but he could 
not beat him from his^pig, till he had fairly iQ,ade an end of it, 
wheo, becoming a little more sensible of his situation, some- 
thing like the following dialogiie ensued. 

** You graceless whodp, what have you got there devouring P 
Is It not enough that you have btimt me down three houses 
with your doffs trii^s, and be banged to you, but yon must be 
eating fire, and f know not what — ^what have you got there, I 
say?** 

** O father, the pig^ the pig^ do come and (aste how nice the 
burnt pig eals." 

The cars of Ho-4i tingled with horror. He cursed his son, 
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and he cursed himself, that ever he should beget a sod that should 
^at burnt pig. ;- 

Bo-bo^ whose sceat was'woDderfully shaiipened since morn- 
ipg, soon raked out anot]ber pig, and fairly rending it asunder, 
thrust the lesser half by main force into the fists of Ho*ti, stilt 
shouting out '' Eat, eat,'eat the burnt pig« father, only taste— O 
Lord," — with such-like barbarous ejaculations^ cramming all 
the while as if he would choice. / ^ 

Horti. trembled every joint while he grasped the abominable 
thing, wavering whether he ^hpuld not put his son to death for 
an unnatural young monster^ when the crackling scorching^his 
fingers, as it had done his son's, and applying the same remedy 
to them, he ill his turn tasted soma of its flavour, ^hieh,make 
what sour mouths he would for a pretence, proved pot altogether 
displeasing to him. In concliision (for the manuscript here is a 
little tedious) both father and son lairly sat down to the mei^sl, 
and never left off till they had despatched a;ll that remained of 
the litter. 

Bonbo was strictly enjoined not to let tbe secret escape, for 
the neighbours would certainly have stoned them for a couple 
of aboniinable wretches, who could think of improving iipon the 
good itieat which God had sent them. . Nevertheless, strange 
stories got about. It was obseirved that Hq-ti's cottage was 
burnt down now more frequently than ever. Nothing but fires 
from this time forward. Some would break but in broad day, 
others in ^he night time^ As ofieo as the sow farrowed, so 
sure was the house of Ho-ti to be in a. blaze; and Ho-ti him- 
self, which was th^ more remarkable, instead of chastising his 
son, seemed to grow more indulgent to him than ever. At 
length they were watched, the terrible mystery discovered, and 
father and son summoned to take their trial at Pekin, thcHvah 
inconsiderable . assize town. • Evidence wks given, the ob- 
noxious food itself produced in court, aud verdict about to be 
pronounced, when the foreilian of the jury begged that some of 
the burnt pig, of which the culprits stood accused, might be 
handed into the bojt. He handled it, and they all handled it, 
and billrnipg their fingers, as Bo-rbo and his father had* done 
before them, and nature prompting to eaoh^of them the same 
remedy, against the fape of all the facts, and the clearest chaise 
whichjadgehadeYergiven,^-rtotbe siurprise of the whole court, 
townsfolk, strjmgers, reporters, and all present— without leav- 
ing the i>ox, or any manner of consultation whatever, tt^ey 
brought in a simuitaneous verdict of Not Guilty. 
. The judge, wh« wais a sbr^wd fellow, wipked £^t the mani- 
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fcst iniquity of the decision : and, -when the court was dis- 
missed, went privily, and bought up all the pigs that could be 
had for love or money. In a few days his Lordship*s town 
house was observed to be on fire. The thing took wing, and 
now there was notfaitig to be seen but fires in- every direction. 
Fuel and pigs grew enormously dear all over the. district. The 
insurance offices one and all shut up shop. People built slighter 
and shghter every day, until it: was feared that the very 
science of architecture would in no long time be lost to the 
world. Thu^ this custom of firing houses continued, till in 
ppoeess of time, says my manuscript, a sage 'arose, like our 
Locke, who made a discovery, that the flesh of swine, or in- 
deed of any other animal, might be cooked (fteemf, as they 
called it) without the necessity^ of consuming a whole house to 
dress it Then first began the rude form of a gHdiron. Roast- 
ing by the string, or spit, . came ia a century or two later, 
I forget in whose dyna^y. By.suqh slow degrees, concludes 
the* manuscript, do the most useful, and seemingly the most 
obvious arts, make their way among mankind. : 

Without . placing 'too implicit faith in the.- account above 
given, it must be agreed,- that if a worthy pretext for so dange^ 
rous an experiment as setting houses on fire (especially in 
these, days) conld be assigned^ in. favour of any culinary- object, 
that pretext and excuse might be found in roast pig. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole^ mundu^ edibitis^ I . will 
maintain it to be the most delicater-pmeep^ obsoniomm. 

I speak not of your grown i^orkers-r^thingfr between pig and 
poric — these hobbydehoys-^but a young and tender suckling — 
lindeir a moon ^ old — guiltless as y^t of the sty— with no ori- 
gmal speck of the amor immundUi^^ the hereditary failing of 
die first parent, yet manifest-^is voice as yet not broken, 
but something Mween a childish treUe, and a grumble — the 
mild forerunner, or prtBludikm^ of a grunt.^ 

He must be roasted, I am not ignorant .that our ancestors 
ate themb seethed, or boiled-^but what a sacrifice of the exte^ 
rior t^^meJDt 1 . 

There is no flavour comparable, I will contend, to that of 
the criap,^ tawny, well-watched, not overroasted, crackling^ 
as it is well called-^the very teeth are invited to their share 
of the pleasure at this banquet in overcoming the cay, brittle 
rediitance — with the adhesive oleaginous-*^ call it not fat— - 
hut .an indefinable sweetness growing up t6 it — the tender 
blossoming of fat— fat cropped in the bud — taken in the shoot— r 
in the first innocence — the cream and quintessence of the 
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cUld-pig's yet pure food the lean, no lean, but fit Itind of 

animal mani^a — or, rather^ fat and leap (if it must be so) bo 
blended aqd running into ea^h otberv that, both together make 
but oncj ambroftian result, or common aubstanee^ 

Behold.him^ while he is doing — itseemeth^raibera refresh-? 
rng warmth, than a scorching heat, that he is so pasg^ive to. How 
equably he twirletb round the strii^I-r-Now he is. just done^ 
To see the extreme sensibility of that tender age, he hath ^epl 
out his i^retty eyes — ^radiant jellies— shooting stars. — ► 

See him in the dish, his second cradle^ how meek he liethl*-^ 
wouldst thou have, had this innocent ^grow up to thegrossn^ss 
and indocility which too , often, acjpompany m^turer swine* 
hood ? Ten to one he would have proved a glutton, a doven, 
an obstinate, disagreeable aniioal — wallowing. in all manIle^ 
of filthy. conyersation — fyom these sins he is^ happily ^natdied 
away— . ' - ! . 

Ere, sin could blight, or sorrow 'fade. 
Death came with timely care-^ — 

bis memory is odoriferous— no clown curseth, while his su- 
mach half rejeoteth, th,e rank bacon — no eoal*beaver bidtetb 
him in reeking sausages**— he haih afairsepul44irein the grate^ 
ful stomal of the judicioils epicure^^pd Am* such a lopb 
might be (£o&te^(f to die. . i 

He is the best, of Sapors. Pine-Appie ifii great. She is 
indeed almost too transcendent — a delight,, if not sinfud, yet so 
like to sinning, that really a tender*<KWsoieBced person would 
do well to pause— too ravishing for mortal taste, shie woundetb 
and e&ooriateth the lips that ^pproaoh her-^like loyerS^ kisses^, 
she biteth-Hihe is a^pleasure bordering on pain from the fieroc'* 
ness and insanity of her relish— but she stpppetk at the 
palate-r^she meddleth not with the am>etite — and <the coarsest 
hunget* might barterher. consistently for a mutton chop. 

Pig — ^let me speak his praise-^is no less provocative of the 
app^ite, than h^ is satisfactory to the criticalnesB of the censo^ 
rious palate. The strong man may batmen on him, w»i the 
weakling refiiseth not his mild juices. 

Unlike to mankind's nu&ed ciiaracteihs, a bundle of virtues 
and vices, inexplicably intertwisted, and not to be ttnrav0Ued 
without hazard, he is — good throughout. No part of bitp in 
better or wotise than auotWr. He helpeth, as far as bia Uttle 
means extend, all around. He is the least envious of banquets* 
He is all neighbours' fare. 

I am one of those, who freely and ungrudgingly impart a 
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share oi the good things of this life which fall to Ih^ir iol (few 
as mioe are ia this kind) to a frieii4« I protest I take as great 
aa interest in oiy firienas pleasures, his relishes» and proper 
satisfactions, as in mine own. '^ Presents,^' I often say» '* en- 
dear Absents." Hares, pheasants, partridges, snipes, barn-^ 
door chickens (those ^' tame villatie fowl*')* <>apon&f plovers, 
brawn, barreb of oysters, 1 .dis)>ense as freely as I receive 
them. I love to tasteihem, as H were, upon the tongue of my 
friend. But a stop must be put somewhere. One would not, 
like Lear^ *' give every ttiing.^^ I make my «tand Upon pig. 
Methittks it Js aa ingratitude to the Giver of all goc^ flavours, 
to extra*donuoiliate, or, $fiod ou|. of the house, slightingly, 
(under pretext of friendship, or I know not what) a blessing 
so particiilarly adapted, predestineii, J niiay say, to my indivi- 
dual palate — It argues a|i insensibility. 

I remend>er a touch of ooascience in this kind at school. My 
good old aunt, who never parted from me at Hhe end of a 
holiday without stuffing a sweetmeat, Or some nice thing, into 
my pocket, had dismisfied me one evening with a smocking 
plum-eake, fresh from the oven.- In my wa)r to school (it waa 
oyer London bridge) a grey-headod old beggar saluted me 
(I. have iio doubt at thia time of day th^ he was a counterfeit)^ 
I had no pence to console him with, and in the vanity of self- 
denial, and the very coxcombry of charity, 9chool-boy*like, I 
made him a present of — the whole cake 1 I walked on a little, 
buoyed up,' as one is on such occasions, with a sweet soothing 
of self-satisfaction ; but before I had got to the end of the 
bridge, my belter feeUngs returned, and I burst into tears, 
thinking how ungrateful I had been to my good aunt, to go and 
give her good gift away t<f a stranger, that I had never seen 
before, and who. might be a bad mail for aught I knew; and 
then I thought of the pleasure my aunt would be taking in 
thinldng that 1^1 myself, and not another— would eat her 
nice cake — and what should I say to her the liext time I saw 
her^— ^how naughty 1 was to part with her pretty present — 
and the odour of that spicy cake came back upon my recol- 
lection, and the pleasure and the curi6sity I had taken in seeing 
her make it, and her joy when she sent it to the oven, and 
how disappointed she would feel that I had never had a bit 
of it in my mouth at laat-^and I blamed my impertinent spirit 
of alms-giving, and 4)ut-of-place hypocrisy of goodness^ and 
above all I wished never to see the face again of that insidious, 
good-for-nothing, old grey impostor. 

Our ancestors were nice in their method of sacrificing these 
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tender victims. » We read of pigs whipt to death with some* 
thing of a shock, as we hear of any other obsolete custom. The 
age of discipline is gone by, or it would be curious to inquire 
(in a philosophical light merely) what effect this process might 
have towards intenerating and dulcifying a substance, naturally 
so mild and dulcet as the flesh of young pigs. It looks like 
refining a violet. Yet we should be cautious, while we con- 
demn the inhumanity, haw we censure the wisdom of the 
practice. It might itnpart a gusto. — 

I remember an hypothesis, argued upon by the youdg stu*. 
dents, when I was at St. Omer's, sind maintained with much 
learning and pleasantry on both sid^. ** Whether, supposing 
thatUhe flavour of a pig who^obtained his^eath by whipping 
{per flagellationem eaiitrenpam) superadded a pleasurie upion 
the palate of a man more intense thaii any possible suffering 
we can Conceive in the animal, is man justified ib using that 
method of putting the animiil to death?" f forget the de* 
cision. 

His sauce should be considered. D^oidedly, a few bread 
crumbs, done up^ith lis liver and brains, and a dash of mild 
sage. But, banish, dear Mrs. Cook, I beseech ypu> the whole 
onion tribe. Barbecue your whole hogs to your palate, steep 
them] in shalots, stnff them out with the plantations of the 
rank and guilty garlic; you oannot poison them, or make them 
stronger than they are-^but consider, he is a weakling^-a 
floweh .. , * 



A BACHELOR'S- COMP^L-AINT 



BEHAVIOUR OF MARRIED PEOPLE. 

As a single man, I have spent a good deal of my time in 
noting down the infirmities of Married People, to console 
myself for those superior pleasures, which they tell me I have 
lost by remaining as I am. 

I cannot say that the quarrels of men and their wives ever 
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made any great impression upon me, or had much tendency to . 
strengthen me in those anti-social resolutions, which I took up 
long ago upon more substantial considerations. — What oftenest 
offend^ me at the houses of niarried persons where i visit, is 
an^rror of quite ~a different description ;-^it is that they are 
too loving. - > . ' 

Not too loving neither : that does not explain my meaning. 
Besides^ why should fliat offend me? t^he very act of separat- 
ing themselves from the- rest of the world, to hjstve the fuller 
enjoyment of each other's society, implies tfa^t they prefer one 
another to all the world. • 

But what I complain of is, that they carry this preference so 
undi^guisedly, they, perk it up in the faces of us single people 
so shamelessly, you cannot be in their company a moment 
without being madetofeel, by some indirei^t hint or open avowal, 
that you are not the object of this preference. Now there are 
some things which, give no offence^ while implied or taken for 
granted merely; but expressed, there is much offence in them; 
If a man were to aceostthe first hdmely-featured or plain-dressed 
young womali of his acquainianee, and tell her bluntly, that she 
was not handsome or rich enough for him, and h^ could not 
marry her, he would deserve to be kicked jfor his ill jnanners; 
yet no less is implied in the fact, that having-access and oppor- 
tunity of putting the question to her, he has never yet thought 
fit to do it. The young woman understands this as clearly as 
if "it were put into words; but no reasonable young womaif 
would think of making this Ihe ground of a quarrel. Jusf as 
little right have a -married couple ito tell me by speeches, and 
looks that are' scarce less plain than speeches, that I am not the 
happy man,-^the lady's choice, h is enough that 1 know I am 
QQt : I do not want tb^ perpetual reminding. 

The display of superior knowledge or riches may be made 
sufficiently mortifying; but these admit of a palliative.' 'The 
knowledge which is brought out to insult me, naiay accidentally 
improve me; and in the rich man's houses and piotiU*es, — his 
parki^ and gaiHlens, I have a temporary usufruct at least. But 
the display of married happiness has npne of ihese palliatives : 
it- is throughout pure, unrecompensed, unqualified insult. . 

Alarriage by its best title is a monopoly,- and not of the least 
invidious sort. It is. the cunning of most possessors of any ^- 
clusive priyil^e to keep their advantage as much out of sight 
as possible, that their less favoured neighbours, seeing little of 
the benefit, may the less be disposed to question the right. But 
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these married monopolists thrust the most obnoxious {>art of 
their patent into our faces. 

Nothing is to me more distasteful than thai entire compla* 
eency and satisfaction which beam in the countenances of a 
new-married coupIe,>— in that pf the lady particularly : it tells 
you, that her lot is .disposed of in this world ; that you can have 
no hopes of her. It is true, I have none; nor wished either, 
perhaps: but this is one of those truths which ought, aa iBaid 
before, to be taken for granted, not expreteed. 

The excessive airs which thos^ people give themselves, 
founded on the ignorance of us unmarried people, would be 
more offensive if they were leils Wrational. We will allow 
them io understand the myateries belonging to their own craft 
better than we who have not had the happiness to be made free 
of the company : but th^r arrogance is not content within these 
limits. If a single person presume to offer his opinion in their 
presence, though upoa the most indifferent subject, be is im- 
mediately silenced as an ineompeteiit person. Nay, a young 
married lady of my acquaintance^ who, the best of the jeat was, 
had not changed ^er condition at^nre a fortnight before, in a 
question on which I had the misfortune to differ from her, 
respecting the properest mode of breeding, oysters for the Lou* 
don market, had tl^e assurance to ask with a sneer, how auch 
an old Bachelor as I could pretend to know anything, about 
such matters. 

But whqtt I have spoken of hitherto is nothing to th^ airs 
which these creatures give themselves when they come, as they 
generally do, to^have ohil^ren;^ When I consider how little of 
a rarity cfaildr^ are, — that every street and blind alley swarms 
with them',-^that the poorest people commonly have them in 
most abundance, — that there are few marriages that are not 
blest with at least one of these bargains, — hoW' often they turn 
oatfn, «nd defeat the foAd, hopes of their parents, taking* to 
vicious courses, which end in poveMy, disgrace, the gallows, 
&c. — I cannot . for my life tell what cause for pride th^e cafn 
posfiibly be in having them. If they were young pfamnixes, 
indeed, that were born but one in a year; there might be a pre^ 
text. But when they are so coikimoa-; 

i do not advert to the insolent merit which they assungie with 
their husfaiaiids on these occasions.^ Let them fook to that. ^ But 
why if?6, who are not their hatural-bom subjects, should be 
expected to bring our spices, myrrh, and incense, — our tl*ibtite 
and homage of admiration, — I do not see. 
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'' Like as the arrows in the hand of the giant, even so are 
the young children f' so says the excellent ofBee in our Prayer- 
book appointed for the chnrching >of women. '^ Happy is the 
man that hath his quiver full of them:" So say I; hut then 
don't let him discharge his quiver upon us that are weaponless ; 
-—let them be arrows, but not to gall and stick us. I have 
generally/observed that these arrows are double-headed: they 
have two forks^ to be sure to hit with one or the other. As 
for instance, where you come into a housie which is full of 
children, if you happen to take no notice of them (you ai*e 
thinking of something else, perfa^s, and turn a deaf ear to 
their innocent' caresses), ydu< are set dow^ as untractable, 
morose, a hater of childiren. On the other haAd, if you find 
them more, than usually eDgaging,---if you are taken with their 
pretty inannert, and set about in earnest to romp and play 
with them, sbmf pretext or other is sure to bd found' for sending 
ihkm Qttt of the room: they are too noisy or boisterous, or 
Mr.—. — does not^like children. With one or other of these 
forks the arrow is sure to Ut you. > 

I could forgive their jealousy, and dispense with toying with 
their brats, if it gives them any pain ; but I think it unrea- 
i^onable to be called upon to love them, where I see no occasion, 
^-r-to love a whole family, perhaps,' eighty nine, or ten, indis- 
criminatdy, — to love all the pretty dears, because children are 
so enjgaglng. ' 

I know there is a provi^rb, ^' Love me, love my dog :'* that 
is not always so very practicable, particularly if the dog be set 
upon you to teas^ yauor snap at 70U in sport. But a dog, or 
a le)aser tbing,^-'any iAanimate substance, as a keepsake, a watch 
or a ring, a tree, ot the place where we last parted when my 
friend went away upcm a long abi^^nce, I ean make shift to 
love, because I love him, and anything that reminds me of 
him; provided it be in its natiire indifferent, and apt to receive 
whatever hue fancy oan give it. But children have a "real bha- 
racier, and an essential being of themselves: they are amiable 
or unamiable per^ ae; I iniist love or hate them as I see cause 
for either in their qiialities. A child's natuire is too serious a 
thing to admit of its being regarded 1^ a mere appendage to 
another .being, and to be loved or hated accordingly: they 
s^d with me upon their. qwH stock, isks. much as meii and 
women do. OI biit you will say, iure it is an attfaastive age, 
-^theve is something in the tei|der ye^rs of iofinncy that of itself 
chara»s us. That is the very reason why I am more nice about 
them. \ know that a sweet cl^ld is the sweetest thing, in na- 
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ture, not even excepting the delicate creatures which bear 
them ; but the prettier the kind of a thing is, the more desirable 
it is that it should be pretty of its kind. One daisy diflPers not 
much from another in gIory>; but a violet shoiild look and ^mell 
the d^intient.^ — I V(ras always rathec squeamish ia my woVnen 
and children. • , . ' 

But this is not the wot*st: one must.be admitted into their 
familiarity at least, before they can complain of inattentioin. It 
implies visits, and some kind of intercourse. Bui if the hus- 
band be a man with whom you Jiave lived on a friendly footing 
before marriage,— if you did not come in on the wife's ^ide, — 
if you did not sneak into the house in her train, but were an old 
friend in past habits of intimacy before their courtship was so 
much as \thought on,— lodk about yoii — lyour tenure is^ pre- 
carious — before a twelvemonth fihall roll over your head, you 
shall find your, old friend gradually grow eopl and altered to- 
wards you, i^nd at last seek opportunities of breaking with you. 
I have scarce a married friend of niy acquaintance, upon wb^se 
firm faith I can rely, whose friendship did not commence o/l^er 
the period of his marriage. With some limitations they can 
endure that: but that the good- man should have dared to enter 
into a solemn league of friendship in which they were not con- 
sulted, though it happened before they knew him, — before they 
that are now man and^ wife ever met,t — this is intolerable to 
them. Every long friendship^ every old authentic intimacy, 
must be brought into theif office to be new stamped with their 
currency, as a sovereign Prince, calls in the good old money 
that was coined in sotne reign before he was horn or thought 
of, to be new marked and minted with the stamp of his autho- 
rity, before he< will let it pass current in the world. You may 
guess what luck generally befalls such a rusty piece of metal as 
I am in these new mifitinffs. 

Innumerable ar^ the ways* which they take to insult and 
worm you out of their husbands' ^confidence. Laughtng at all 
you say with a kind of wonder, as if you were a ^ueei* kind of 
fellow that said good things, but an oddity ^ is one of the ways; 
— they have a particular kind of stare for the purpose; — till 
at last, the husbaiid, who used to defer to your judgment, and 
would p^ss over some excrescences of understanding and 
manner, for the sake of a general vein- of obseWation (not 
quite vulgAr) which he perceived in you, begins to suspect 
whether you are not altogether a humourist, — a fellow well 
enough to have* consorted with in his bachelor days, but not 
quite so proper to be introduced to ladies. This may be called 
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the stariDg way; and is that which has oftenest been put in 
practice against me. 

Then there is the exaggerating way, or the way of iroAy: 
that is, where they find you an object pf especial regard with 
their husband, who is not so easily to be shaken from the last- 
ing attachment founded on est^m which he has conceived to- 
wards you; by never-qualified exaggerations to cry up all 
that you say oi^ do, till the good man, who understands well 
enough that it is all done in compliment to him, grows weary 
of the debt of gratitude which is due to so much candour, and 
by relaxing a little on his part, and taking down a peg or two 
in his enthusiasm, sinks, at length, to the kindly level of mode- 
rate esteem,-r-<'that decent affection and complacent kindness^' 
towards you, where she herself ban join in sympathy with him 
withoiit much stretch and violence to her sincerity. 

Another way (for the \vay^ they have to accomplish so de- 
sirable an object are infinite) is, with a kind of innocent sim- 
plicity, continually to mistake what it was that first miade their 
husband fond of you. If an esteem for something excellent in 
your moral character was that which riveted th^ chstin which 
she is to break, upon any imaginary discovery of a want of 
poignancy in your conversation, she will cry, " I thought, my 

dear, you described your, friend, Mr. ►, as a great wit." 

If,' oi\ the other hand, it was for some supposed charm in your 
conversation that he firstgrew to like you, and was content for 
this to-^overlodk some trifling irregularities in your moral de- 
portment, upon the first n9tice of any^of these, she as readily 

exclaims, "This, my dear, Ts your good Mr. ." One good 

lady, whom I took the liberty of expostulating with, for not 
showing me quite so ipuch respect as I thought due to her hus- 
band's old friend, had the candour to confess to me, that she 

had often heard Mr. ^ speak of me- before marriage, and 

that she hs(d conceived a great desire to.be acquainted with 
me, but that the sight of me had very much disappointed her 
expectations; for from her husband's representations of -me, 
she liad formed a notion that she was to see a fine, tall, officer- 
like looking man (I use he^ very words) ; the very reverse of 
which proved to be the truth. This was candid; apd I had 
the civility not to ask her in return, how she came to pitch 
upon a standard of personal accomplishments fot* her hus- 
band's friends which differed so much from his own; for my 
friend's dimensions as near as possible approximate to 
mine, he standing Qve feet five in his shoes, in which I have 
the advantage of him by about half an inch; and he no inore 
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than myself exhibiting any indications of a martial character in 
his air our countenance. 

^hese are sl[>me of the mortifications which I have encoun- 
tered in the aibsurd attempt to visit at their houses* To enu- 
merate tbem all would be a vain endeavour: I shall, therefore, 
i'ust glance at the very common impropriety of which married 
adies are guilty, — of treating us as if we were their' husbands, 
and vice versd. 1 m^n/ when they use ns with &miliarity, 
and their husbands with ceremony. Testaoea^ for instance, 
kept m^ the other night two or tbi?ee honrs beyond my usual 
time of supping, whil^ she was fretting because Mrs — ^ — did 
not. come home, till the oysters were all spoiled, rather than 
she would be guilty of the impoliteness of touching one in his 
absence. This was reversing the point of good manners : for 
ceremony is an invention to take off the uneasy feeling 
which we derive from knowing ourselves to be less' the obj^ 
of love and esteem with a fellow-creature than some other per- 
son is. It endeavours to make jup, by superior attentions in 
little points, for t)iat invidious preference, which it is forced 
to deny in the greater. Had Testacea kept the oysters back 
for me, and withstood her husband^s importnnities to go to 
supper, she would have acted i^ccording to the strict rules of 
propriety. I know bo ceremony that ladies are bound to ob- 
serve towards their husbands, blsyond the point of a modest 
behaviour and decorum: therefore, I iyiust protest against the . 
vicarious gluttony oiCferasia^ who, at her own table, sent away 
a dish of Morellas, which I was applying to with great good 
will, to her husband at the other end of the table, and re* 
commended a plate of less extraordinary gooseberries to my 
unwedded palate in their stead. Neither can I excuse die 
wanton affront of 

But I am weary of stringing up all my married' acquaintance 
hy Roman denominations. Let them amend and change their 
manners, or I promise to record the full-length English of 
their names, to the terror of fM such desperate offenders in 
future. 



ON SOME OE THE OLI> ACTORS. 

IViE caraa) sight of aa ^ Play Btil, which I pidked up the 
other day-^I know, not by%rhftt chance it was preserved sd 
h«g•r-<-te«p<^ me to 4Dail to mind a few of the Players who 
mftke the pruM^pid fif vre in k, ' It presents the oast of parts 
in th6 1'welfth Night, at the old Drwy-Iane Theiitre, two-and- 
(hirty years ago. lii^re in something ve^y tenchii^ in ti^ese 
old remembrafiices. They make us thiok how we once used to 
read a Pl^y BlU-^-met, as now^^ peradventure, singling oat a 
favoili»ke performer, and casting a begltgent eye over the rest; 
but apo i ti pg e«t every naftne; down to the ^ery muUs and ser- 
vants 4^t the seene ;^when it was a matter of no small moAtent 
to uky whether. Whitileld^ or Packer todc the part of Fabian; 
when Benson, and Burton^ ai^d Phillimore-^naikes of spnall 
acGount — ^^had^an imf^itaifteo, beyond what we can be content 
to Attribiite now to th0 time's henl actors.*^** Orsino^ by Mr. 
Barryii(iore.*'-^What.a full Slbaikspieariapi soiind it carries ! how 
fresh to memory arise ^e image, and the manner, of the gentle 
aetorl • " . ' 

Those who have only seen Mrs. iordan w^in the last t«»i or 
fifteen yearsf can have no edeqoate notion of her performance 
of eneli parts as Ophelia:; Helena, in AU!s Well that Ends 
WeH$ and ¥idn in4hts^ play. Her voice had laUerly acquire^ 
a conrseness, whieh suited wett enough with her NeQs and Hoy- 
dens^ but in those days it sank, ^ithher steady melting eye^ into 
the heart. * Her joyoostpsirts-^ia which her oiemory now chiefly 
lives — itt her youth were otitdone by her plahttrve^ones. There 
is no giving an account how she delivered the dTsguised ^ory 
of her h)ve for Orsiiie. * It was no set speech^ that she bad fore- 
see, so OS to weave it into an hatmonious period^ line neees^ 
sarlly fdltowing line, to make up the mwsio-— yet I have heard it 
8oepoketi,or rather r««<fyiiOt without its grace andheaiity — but, 
when site had declarld hei* sister'^ history to be a ^« blli^k," and 
that idle ^ never told her love,'' there' was a^ pause, as if the 
story bad ended — and then the image of* the *^ worm in the 
btod** came up as^a new suggestion — and the heightened image 
of** Pafietiee^ stitlfoHow^d after that, «b by some growing (and 

10 
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not mechanical) process, thought springing up after thought, I 
would almost say, as they were watered by her teai*s. So in 
those fine lines — 

Write loyal-cantos \of contemned love— 
Hollow your name to the reverberate hills — 

there was tto preparation made in the foregoing image for that 
which was to follow. She used no rhetoric in her passion ; or 
it wa3 naiture's own rhetoric, most legitimate then, wbep it 
seemed altogether without rula or law. 

Mrs. Powel (now Mrs. Renard), &en in the pride of het 
beauty, made an admirable Oliyia. She was particularly -eiL- 
cellent \n her unbending scenes in convensation witli the Clown. 
I hfive seen some Oliyias-^and tbos^ very sensible actresses 
too — ^whp in these interiocuiiolis liave seemed to set their wits 
at the jester, and to vie couceits with him in downright emula- 
tion, jiut she used him for her sport, like what he ^as, to trifle 
a leisure sentence or two with, and then to be dismissed,* and 
she to be the Great Lady still. She touched the imperious faur 
laatic humour of the character ^ritb nicety. Her fine spacious 
person filled the scene. 

The part of Malvolio has in my judfpaient been so often mis- 
understood, and the general Merits of the actor, who then 
played it, so unduly appreciated, |hat I shall hope for pardon, 
if I am a little prolix upon these {tointa. 

Of all the actors who flourished in my time-^a mdaneholy 
phrase if taken aright, reader^-*Benstey had most ofothe swell 
of soul, was greatest in the, delivery of heroic conceptions, the 
emotions consequient upon the presentment of a great idea to 
the fanoy. He had the true poetical enthusiasm — >the rAi{^ 
faculty among players. None th^t I remember possessed even 
a portion of that fine madness which he threw out in Hotspur^s 
famous rant about glory, or the transports of the Venetian uh 
cendiary at the vision of the fired city.. His voice had the,di»* 
sonance, and at timea the inspiriting effect of the trumpet. His 
gait was uncouth and stifi*, but no way embarrass^d^by affeetar 
tion ; and the thoroughbred gentleman waa uppermost in evejry 
movement. He seized the moment of passion with the gri^atest 
truths like a faithful clock, never striking before, the time; 
never, anticipating or leading you to anticipate. He was totally 
destitute of trick and artifice* He seemed'come upon tbe^st^ge 
to do the poet's message simply, and he did it with as genuine 
fidelity. 1^ the nuncios in Homer deliver the errands of the gods^ 
He let the passion or the sentiment do its own work without 
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prop or bolstering. He would have scorned to mountebank it; 
and betrayed none of thflt cleverness which is the bane of 
serious acting. For this reason, his lago was the only endur- 
able one which I remcpiber to have seen, ^o spectator from 
,his action could divine more of his artifice, than Othello was 
^supposed to do. His donfession in soliloquy aloae put you in 
possession of the mystery.^ There were no by-intirpations to 
make the audience fancy their own discernipeht so muph greater 
tban that of th^ Moor-^whb comiyldnly stands like a great 
helpless mark set up for mine Ancient, and a quantity of barren 
spectators, to ^hoot their bolts at. The lago of Bensley did not 
go to work so, grossly, There was a triUihf>hant tone about 
the character, naturaLtp a general consciousness of power; but 
none of that petty yaiiity which chuckles and^ cannot cont4in 
itself upon any little successful stroke of its knavery-rr-as is 
common with your small villains, an^. green probationer^ in 
mi{schief. It did not clap or crp^ before its time. It was not 
a man setting bis wits at a child, an^ winking all the while at 
other children wfio are mightily pleaded at being let into tho 
secret; but a consummate villain entrapping a nqble mature into 
toik, against which no discernment was available, where th« 
manner was as fathomless as sthe purpose seemed dark and 
without motive. The part of Msdvoiio, in the Twelfth Night, 
was pi^rformed by Bensley, ^ith a richness and a dignity, of 
which ( to Judge from some recent c^^tin^s of that character) 
the very tradition must . be worn out from the stage. No 
manager in those days would have dreamed of giving it to 
Sir. B^ddeley, or Mr. Persons : when, Bensley was occasionally 
abseqt from the theatre, John Kemble thought it no derogation 
to succeed to the part. Malvolio is not essentially li^dicrous^ 
He becomes ^Omic but by accident. He is ciold, auster^, re- 
pellin^; but dignified, consistent, and, for What appears, rather 
of An over-stretched morality. Maria describes him as^ sort of 
Pqriianf^ and he n^ightbave worn his gold chain with honour in 
One of oti^r old round-head fankiliesi in the service of a Lam^ 
berty or a Lady Fairfax. But his morality and his manners are 
.mia{daoed in lilyria. He is opposed to the proper levities of 
the piece, and fails in the unequal contest. Still his pride, qr his 
gravity* (call it which you will) is inherent, and native to the 
man, not mock Or affected, ^which latter only are the Qt objects 
to excite laughter. His quality is at the best unfovely, but 
neither bnffoon nor contemptible. His bearing is lofty, a little 
above his station, fa«t probably not much above his deserts. 
We |9ee |io reason why he shoii14 not hfive been bravo« hor^ 
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tiourable, accomplished. His careless committal pf the ring to 
the ground (which he was commissioned to restore to Cesario), 
bespeaks a generosity of birth and feeling. . His dialect on all 
occasions is that of a gentleman, and a man of education.' We 
must not confound him with the eternal old, low, steward of. ^ 
comedy. He is master of the tdusehold to a great Pirinccss; 
^dignity probably conferred upon him for other respects than 
age or length of service. Olivia, at th^ first indicatioB of his 
supposed madness, declafes that slie "would not have him mis- 
carry for half of her dowry." Does this look as if the character 
was meant to appear little or insignificant P Once, indeed, She 
accuses him to his face — ofi^haltP-^bf being "sick of self-love," 
-^but with a gentleness and considerateness which couM not 
have been, if she had not thoiiglit that this particular infirmity 
shaded some virtues: His rebuke to the knight, and hiS' sottish 
revellers, is sensible and spirited; and when we take itato con- 
sideration the unprotected condition of bis mistress, ai^ the 
strict regard with whicl^ her state of real or dissembledmoum- 
ing would draw the eyes of the world upon -tier ho«se-affaii*s» 
Matvolio might feel the honour of the family in some sort in 
hts keeping; as it apjiears not that 'Olivia had any more 
brothers, or kinsmen, to look to it— tor Sir Toby had dt^opped 
all. such nice respects at the buttery hatch. That M jvolio was 
meant to be represented as^possessing estimable qualities, the 
expresstion of the Duke in his anxiety to have him wjconciled, 
almost infers. " Pursue him, and entresft him to a peace.^' 
Even in his abused state of chains and darkness, a sort of 
greatness seems never tc^. desert him. He argues highly and 
welt with the supposed Sir Topas, and philosophises gallantly 
upon his straw.* There must "have been some shadow of 
worth about the man; he must have been something more 
than a mere vapour*— a thing of straw, <rt* Jack in bffice— . 
before? Fabian and Maria could have ventured seiiding him 
upon a courting-errand to Olivia. There was :3bme consohancy 
(as he would say) in thfe undertaking, or the jest would have 
been too bdld even for that house of misrule. 

Bensley, accordingly, threw over the parlau ait* of Spanish 
loftiness. He looked, spake, and moved Kke an oH pastilian. 
He was starch, sprucC) opinionated, but his superstructure of 
pride seemed bottomed upon a sense'- of worth. There was 

* Chufn. ^h»t is the opini#H of Pydiag(SKtt.ffi|roeviiiiig Wild fowl .». 
Mai. Tfafiit the soul of our grandap nu^t baply UhabU a Ji)icd . - 
C/of&n. ^hatthinkest thou ofhis qpinioii? 
Mdl: llfahik tfobty of thte soul, aini no way appfove of h?s oplnibri; 
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som^Uuiig in it beyond the coxcomb. It was big and swelling, 
but you could not be sure that it was boUow. You might wish 
lo see it taken down, but you felt that U was upon an elevation. 
He was magnificent from the outset; but when the decent 
sobrieties of the character hegan to give way, and the poison of 
self-love, in his conceit, of- the Count^ss^s afiedion, gradually to 
work, you would have thought that the hero of La Mancha in 
person stood b^forp you. How he went smiling to himself 1 
with what ineffable carelessness would he twirl his gold chain! 
what a dream it was I yo,u were infected with the illusion, and 
did not wish that it should be removed ! you bad no room for 
laughter I if an unseasonable reflection of morality obtruded 
itself, it was a deep sense of the pitiable infirouty of map's 
nature, that can lay him open to such frenzies — but in truth 
you rather admired than pitied the lunacy while; it lasted — you 
felt that an hour of such mistake was worth an $ge with the 
eyes open. Who would not wish to live but for a day in the 
conceit of such a lady^s love as Olivia? ^'by, the Duke would 
have given his principality but for a quarter of a minnte, sleep* 
ing or waking, to have been s(\ deluded. The man seemed to 
tread upon air; to taste manna, to walk with his. head in the 
clouds, to mate Hyperion. O I shake not the castlcfs of his 
pride — endure yet for a Season bright moments of confidence — 
*^ stand still ye watches of the element," that Malvolio may be 
stilt la fancy fair Olivia^ lord— but fate and retribution^ say 
no— -I hear the mischievous titter of- Marie — the witty taunt&of 
Sir Toby — the still more insupportable triumph of the foolish 
knight— the counterfeit Sir Topa&is unmasked — and ^Hhus the 
whirligig of time," as the true clown hath it, " brings in his 
revenges." I confess that I never saw the catastrophe of this 
character^ whUe Bensl^y played it, without sk, kind of trs|;io 
interesL There was good foolery too. Few now remember 
Dodd. Wliat^^ Aguecheek the stage lost in him! Lovegrove, 
who csLtne nearest to the old actor;s, revived the character some 
few seasons ago, and made it sufficiently grotesque^ but Dodd 
was it 9 as it came out of nature^ bands^ It might be said to 
remain in puris natur<ilibu8,- In expressing slowness of appre- 
hension^, this actor surpa^ed aUvOtbers. You could see the 
first dawn of an idea stegUng slowly pver his Qonntenanoe, 
climbing up by little and little, with a painful process, till it 
cleared up at last to the fulness of a twiUght con^jeption — its 
highest meridian. He seemed to ke^p back his intellect, as 
som,e have had the power to retard their pulsation. The balloon 
takes less time in filling; than it took to cover the expansion of 
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his broad moony face over all its quarters vith expression. A 
glimmer of understanding would appear in a corner of his eye, 
and for lack of fuel go olit again. A part of his forehead would 
catch a little intelligence, and be a long time in communicating 
it to the remainder. 

1 am ill at dates, but I think It is now better than five and 
twenty years ago, that walking in the gardens of Gray's Inn — 
they were then far finer than they are now^— the accursed 
Yerulam Buildings had not encroached upon all the east sid'^ of 
them, cutting out deliciate green crankles, and shouldering 
away one or two of the stately alcoves of the terrace — the 
survivor stands gaping and relationless 'as if it remembered ita 
brother — they are still tjie best gardens of any of the Inns of 
Court, my beloved Temple not forgotten^— have the gravest 
character, their aspect being ahogether reverend and law-r 
breathidg — Beacon has left the impress of his fidot upon their 
gravel walks — "^taking my afternoon solace on a summer day 
Upon the aforesaid terrace, a eomely sad personage came 
towards me, whom, from his graye air and deportment, I judged 
to be one of the old Benchers of the Inn. He had a serious 
thoughtful forehead, and seemed to be in meditations of moi^ 
tality. As I have an instinctive awe of old Benchers, I wa^ 
passing him with that sort of subindicative token of respect 
-which one is apt tb demonstrate towards a venerable stranger, 
and which rather denotes an inclmatioh to greet him, than any 
positive motion of the body to that effect — a species of humility 
and will- worship which I observe, nine times but often, rather 
puzzles than pleases the person it is offered tor-^when the face 
turning fuH upon me strangely identified itselfwith that of Dodd. 
Upon close inspectidn I was not mistaken. ' But could this sad 
thoughtful countenance be the same vacant face of foHy which 
1 had hailed so often under circumstances of gaiety;, which I 
had never seen without a smile, or recognised but as the usher 
of mirth; that looked out so formally flat in Foppington, so 
frothily pert in Tattle^ so impotently busy in Backbite; so blankly 
divested of alt meaning, or resolutely expressive of none, in 
Acres, in Fribble, and a thousand agreeable impertinences ? 
Was this , the face — full of thought and carefulness — that 
had so often divested itself at. will of every trace of either to 
give me diversion, to clear my cloudy face for two or three 
hours at least of its furrows? Was this the face — manly, sober, 
intelligent, — which I had so often despised, made mocks at, 
made merry with? The remembrance of the freedoms which I 
bad taken with it came upbn me with a reproach of msuk. I 
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tould have ai^ed it pardon. I thought it looked upon me with 
a sense of injury. There is son^ething stmnge as well as sad in 
seeing actors — your pleasant fellows partieularly^-^subjected to 
and suffering the, common lot — ^their fortunes, their casualties, 
tbeir deaths, seem to belong to the scene, their actions to be 
amenable'to poietic justice only. We can hardly connect tbem 
With mone awful responsibilities. The death of this fine actor 
took place shortly after this meeting. . He had quitted the stage 
some. months; and, as I learned afterwards, had been iii the 
habit of resorting daily to these gardens almost to the day of 
his de^^ase. In these serious walks probably be was divestiqg 
himself of many scenic and some real vankies^ — wekning hiin- 
self from the frivolities of the lesser and the greater theatre — 
dcMti'g gentle penance^or a fife of no verjr reprehehsiUe fooleries, 
— ^^fiakiiig off by degrees the buffoon utafk which he might feel be 
bad warn too long-^and rehearsing for a more solemn east of 
part. Dying he *^ put on the weeds of Dominic.y ^. 

If'f^w can remember *Dodd, maniy yet living will not easily 
Ibrget the pleasant creature, who in those days enacted the 
part of the Clown to Dodd's Sir Andrew. — ^Richard^ #r cath^r 
Oicky Suett-rrfor so in his Kfe-time hj^ delighted to be called, 
and time hath ratified the appellation^ — ^lieth buried on the north 
side of the cemetery of Holy Paul, to whose service his i^onage 
and tender years were dedicated. There are who do yet 
remember him at thatperiod-^is pipe clear and harmonious. 
He would often speak o^ his chorister days, when he was 
'^*cherjub Dicky." 

* What dipped his wings, or made it expedient that he should 
exchange the holy for the profane state; whether he had lost 
bis good voice (his^ best recommendation to that office), like Si^ 
lohii, <^ with halloping and singing of anthems f or whether he 
^ais adjudged to lack something, evai in those early years, of 
the gravity indisjpensable to an ocqiipats'on which profelsseth to 
^'commerce witb the skies"— I could n^ver rightly learn;- but 
we find Um^ lifter t^e^ppobation of a twelvenionUi or so,' revert- 
ing to a aedular condition, and become. on.& of us. 

* Dodfl teas a man of reading, and left at his death a choice coHectioh of old 
English literature;^ I should juidge.him to ha-ve been a man of wit. I know 
«ne instance of an impromptu which no lei^th of. study could have bettered. 
My meiriry friend, Jem White, had seen hinfone evening in Aguecheek, and 
recognising Dodd- the next day in Fleet-Street, was iriresistiMy impelled to 
take off his, hat and salute him as the identical Knight of the preceding evening, 
with a *' Save you, Sir Andrew J*^ Bodd, not at all disconcerted at this unusual 
address from "a siraiiger, with a courteous half^rebuking wave of the hand^ 
put him off with an *' Away, Fool." . 
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I ditnk h« wasi not altogether of that timberi. oat of wbich 
cathedral seats aad aotnidiiig boards are hewed. But if a glad 
heartT-^kiad and therefore glad-^be aay prt of sanctity, then 
might the robe of Motley, with which he invested himself with 
so mu^ humility after hi&4eprivatfoti, and which he wore so 
f loi^ With so much hlametoa satisfaction to himself and to the 
piibiio, be aooepted hr a sdrpUce — his white dioIe« and albe. 

The first fruits of his seculariaatioii was an engagement upon 
the boards of Old Dmry, at which theatre he commenced, as I 
have hfiva told, with adopting the matmar of Parsons in old 
men's characters. At the ^period in which niost of ns knew 
him, he was no more an imitator than be was in aiiy true 
sense himself imkable. - ' 

He wis the Robin Good^Fellow of the stage. He came into 
trouble all things with a wdoome perplexity, himself n0 whit 
trottbledibr the matter. He was known, like Puck, by hi^ note 
— Ha! Ha! ITaZ—^sometime^ deepening to Ho! Hp! Ho! 
with an irresistible aocesaion, deHved .perhapa n»motely from 
his ecclesiastical education, foreign to his prototype of,-*-Q 
£a .^ JTh^iaands of hearts yet respond to the chucklii^ O La! 
of Dicky Suett,. br6ught back to their jremens^bran^e by, thi 
Isithful transcript of his friend Matthew^s mimicry. The^* force 
of natHre could no further go.". He droUed upon the stock of 
these two syllables richer than the cuckoo. 

Care, that troubles* aH Ihe World,, was forgotten in his com- 
position. Had be had but two grains^ (nay, half a grain) of it, 
he could never have supported himself upoa those two spider's 
strings, which served him (in (he lattei* part of his unmixed 
isiisteoce) as legs. A doubt or a scruple jaiust hav^ made him 
totter, a sigh have puffed him down ; the weigbt of a {rown had 
staggered him, a writikle. made him lose his balance* Bu^ on 
he went, scrambling upon those airy stills of-hiSrWith Robin 
Good-Fellow, ^' thordugh brake, thorough briar," reckless of a 
scratched face oi' a torn doublet. . ' 

Syiiakspeare foresaw him, when he framed his fool^ and 
jesters. They^ have all the t^iie Su<^t stamps a loose and 
shambling gait, a slippery tongue, this last the ready midwife 
to a without-paio-delivered jest; in words, light as air, venting 
tnirthi deep as the centre; with idlest rhymes tagging conceit 
when busiest^ singidg with Leaf in the, tempest, or Sir Toby at 
the buttery-hatch. ^ 

Jack Bannister and he had the fortune to be wiite of per-, 
soaal favourites with the town than any actors before or after. 
The difference, I take it, was this : — Jack was more beloved 
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for his sweet, good-Datuted) moral preteosioos. Dicky was 
more liked for bis sweet, good^-natureid, no preteBaions at 
all. Your whole coascience stirred ,witb Bannister's per- 
formance of Walter in the Children in the Wood — but 
Didty seemed like a thing, as Shakespeare says of Love, too 
young to know what conscience is. He put us into Vesta's days^ 
Evil fled befpre him — not as from Jack> as from an antagonist, 
— but because it could not touch him^ any more than a cannon^ 
ball a fly.^ He was delivered from the burtbenr of that death; 
and! when Death can^e himself, not in metaphor, to fetch 
Dicky, it is recorded of him by Robert Palmer, who kindly 
watched his exit,, that h^ received the last stroke, neither vary- 
ing his accustomed tranquillity, nor tnne, with the simple ex- 
clamation, worthy to have b^en recorded in his epitaph — O 
La! O La! Bobby! 

The elder Palmer (of stage-treading celebrity) commonly 
played Sir Toby in those days^ but there is a solidity of wit in 
the jests of that, hal^FaUta^ which he did not 4)uite fill out. He 
was as Dauch too showy as Moody (who sometimes took the. 
part) was dry and sottish. In sock qr buskin there was an air 
of swaggering gen'tiUty about Jack Palmer. He was a gentle- 
man with a slight inUision of the footman. His brother Bob 
(of recenter memory) who was bis shadow in every thing 
while he lived, and dwindled into less than a shadow after- 
wards — was a gentleman with a little stronge^ infusion of the 
lq.tter in^redientt;- ihait was alk It is amazing how a little of 
the more or less makes a difference in these things. When 
you saw Bobby in the Duke's Servant,^ you said, what a pity 
such a pretty fellow was. only a servant VVhen you saw Jack 
figiirtng in Captain Absolute, you thought you could trace his 
promotion to some lady ^f quality who fancied the^ handsome 
fellow in his top-knot, and had bonght him a commission. 
Therefore Jack in Dick Amlet was insuperable. ~ 

Jack had two voices, — -botli pjausible, hypoQrUicaV ^^i ^^' 
sinuating; jimt bis secondary or supplemental voice sli(l more 
decisively histrionic than his commoti one. It was reserved for 
the spectator; and. the dramatis personam were supposed to 
know nothing at all about it. The lies of young Wilding, and 
the sentiments iii Joseph Surface, were thus marked out in a 
sortof italics to the audience... This secret correspondence with 
the company before the curtain (which is the. bane and death of 
tragedy) has an extremely happy effejpt in some kinds of co- 
medy, in the. more highly artmcial comedy of Congreve or of 

• High Life Below St^r$. 
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Sheridan, espeoialljr, .where the absolute sense of reality (s6 
indispensable to scenes of interest) is not required, or would 
rather interfi^re to diminish your pleasure. The fact is, you do 
not believe in such characters as Surface^ — the villain of arti- 
ficial comedy— *even while you read or see them. If you did, 
tbey would shock and not divert you. When Ben, in Love for 
Love, returnii from sea, the following exquisite dialogue occurs 
at his first meeting with his father' — 

Sir Samp80i, Thou bast been isanya weary leagae,.Ben,. siiice I saw theev 

Ben, Ey, ey, been! Ben far enough, an that be all.'^Well, fathe^, and how 
do aU at home ? how does brother Dick, and brother Val? 

Sir Sampson, Dick I body 40* me, Dick has been^dead th^se two years. I 
writ ypu word when you were at Leghorn., ^ 

Ben. Mess, that^a true; Marry, I had forgot^ Dick*s dead, as you say- 
Well, and how?— I have ajnany quei^tiotts to ask you— 

Here is an instance of insensibility which in real life would 
be revolting, or rather in real life could not havfs co-existed 
^ith the warm-hearted temperament of the chai:acter. But 
when you read it in the spirit with which such playful selec- 
tions and specious combinations rather than strict metaphrases 
of nature should be taken, or when you saw Bannister play it,^ 
it neither .did, nor does wound the moral sense at all. Fpr 
what is Ben-^the pleasant sailor, which Bannister gives us— 
but a piece[6f satire— a creatipnof Congreve'sfancy— a dreamy 
combination of all the accidents of a sailor^s character— ^his 
contempt of money — his credulity to women^-with that neces- 
sary estrangement from home which it isjnst within the verge 
of credibility to suppose might produce such an hallnciniattion 
as is here described. We never think the worse of Ben for 
it, or feel it as a stain upon his character. But when an actor 
comes, and itistead of the delightful fantpm-^th^ creature 
dear to half-betief-r-which Ba^nnist^r eihibit0.d-r-displays before 
our eyes a downright concretion of i^ Wapping sailpr-^a jolly 
warm-l^earted Jack Tar~— and nothing else — ^when instead of 
investing it witt^ a delicious confosedness of the head^ and ^ 
veering undirected goodness pf purpose — he gives to it a 
downright daylight understanding, and a full consciousness of 
its actions ; thrusting forward the sensibilities of thd character 
with a pretence as if it stood upon nothing else, and ^diS to be 
judged by them alone — ^we feel the discord of the thing ; th0 
^cene is disturbed ; a real man has got in among the dramatis 
personss, and puts them out. We want th^ sailor turned out. 
We feel that his true place is not behind the curtain, but in 
the fir$t or second. gallery* 



ON THE ARTIFICIAL COMEDY. 



, LAST CENTURY. 

Tni artificial Comedy, or Comedy of Mamiers, i$ quiM 
eiitinct on our stage. . Congreve and Farquhar show their 
heads once in seven years only, to be eitplod^d and putdown 
instantly. The times cannot bear them. Is it for a few wild 
speeches, an occasfonal licmice of dialogue? I think not al- 
together. The business of their dramatic i^haracters will not 
stand the liidral test. We^ screw every thing up to that Idle 
gallantry in a fiction^ a dream, the passing pageant of an even- 
ing, startles iisin the same Way as the alarming indications of 
profligacy in a son or ward in real life should startle a parent 
or guardian. We have no such middle emotions as dramatic 
interests left, We see a stage libertine playing his loose 
pranks of two hours' duration, and of no after consequence, 
with the severe eyes which inspect real vices with their bear- 
ings upon two worlds. We are spectators to a plot or intrigue 
(not reducible in life to the j>oint ef strict morality) and take it 
all for jLrttth. We substitute a real for a dramatic person, and 
judge hik accordingly., We try him in our courts, from which 
iheri^ is no appeal 4o the dramcUia persanm^ his^ peers. We 
have been spoiled with — not sentimental comedy — bu^t a 
tyrant f^r more pernicious to our pictures which has suc- 
ceeded to it, the exdusive and all devouring drama of common 
life; where the moral point is every thing; wherC) instead of 
the fictitious half-believed personages of the stage (the fan- 
toms of V old comedy) we recogn^ ourselves, our brothers, 
aunts, kinsfolk, allies, patrons, enemies,— the same as in life, — 
with an interest in what is going on so hearty and substantial, 
that we cannot afford our moral judgment, in its deepest and 
most vital results, to compromise or slumber for a moment. 
What is there transacting, by no modification is .made to affect 
us in any other manner thi^i the same events or characters 
would do in our relationships of life. We carry our fireside 
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concerns to the theatre with us. We do not go thither, like 

our ancestors^ to escape from the pressure of reality, so much 

as to coniirin our experience of it ; to make assurance double, 

and take a bond of fate. We must ,Uve our toilsome lives 

twice over, as it . was Jlhe mournful privilege of Ulysses to 

descend twice to the sfais^ide^r AU that n^utred groimd of 

character, which stood between viee and virtue; or which in 

fact was indifferent to neither, where neither properly was 

calledJQ question; that happy breathing^place from the burthen 

of a perpetual moral questioning — the sanctuary and quiet 

Alsatia of hunted casuistry — is brokcln up a^d disfranchised, as 

injurious to the interests of society. The privileges of the 

place are taken away by law. ^We dare notnli^Uy wltljL iman^es, 

or names, of wrong. We l^ark like foolisb<dogs ^t shadows. 

We dread infection; from the scenic representation of disorder; 

an^ fear a painted pustule. In our anxiety that our morality 

should not take eold, we wrap it up in,^ great blanket surtout 

of preoauiion against th^ breeze and sunshine. 

^ I confesisi for nsiyself that (with 90 great delinqueneies to 

aaswer for) J am giajfj for 4 season to take aa airing beyond the 

diocese of the striot conscience,— ruot to Jivie always^ in the 

precincts o^the iaw^ooqrts, — but now and theuj jfor a dream- 

wbik or so, to imaging a w^rld with no meddling restrictions 

— to f^ into reo€iS9es« ivhitber.the hunter ci^npot follow 

me — .■,'...'•. 

-Secret shades " 



Of wo«filylda'«mHio»t grove, ' / 

Wiuieyel tbero wa» BO feiirof Jfove-^ 

I come bac^ to my cage .lind. my restraint the fre^r Jsmd more 
healthy for it. I wear my shackles more contentedly for. having 
respired the lii'eath of an. intiaginary freedom. I do not know 
how it is with others, but I feel the better always 4oi: the perusal 
of ond of Congreve's--^B4y, why> showlJ I not add eveavpf 
Wyeh«d|eyW-*^o0mediea. 1 am. the g^yer at least for it ; an4 
I could never oonnect those sports of a witty f^ncy in any sh^p^ 
with any i«suU to be dri^wn frpm them to imitation in r^l 
life. They are a .,woi4d of themselves almost as much a^ 
fairjT'-laad^ Take one of their characters, male or female (with 
few exceptions they are alike)., and place it in a modern play, 
and my virtuous indignaticm shall rise against the profli|^at^ 
lAcretch as warmly as. the Cato^ of the- pit could desire ; b^ 
cause in a modern play I am to judge of the right. and tjbe 
wrong. . The standard of police id the measure oi patitical 
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justit^e. The aimospliere will bltghi it, it eannot live here. 
It has got into a moral world, where it has no bnsinessy from* 
which it must heeds fall headlong; as dizzy, and ineapaUe of 
making a stand, as a Swedenborgi^ ^^ ^P<^ ^^^^ has wan- 
dered unawares into the sphere of one of his Good Men, or 
Angels. But in its own world do we feel the creature is so 
very bad? — The Fainalls and the Mirabels, the Dorimants and 
the Lady Touchwoods, hi their own sphere, do not offend my 
moral $ense ; in faiot they do not appeal to it at all. ' They seem 
^gaged in their proper element/ They breaif through no 
laws, or conscientious restraints. They know of none. They 
have got out of Christendom ttito the land— what shall I call 
it P — of Cttckoldry — the Utopia of gidlantry, where pleasure is 
duty, and the manners perfect freedom. It is aitogi^ther a spe- 
culative scene of thmgs, whi^h has no Yeference whatever to 
the world that is. No good pers<m can be jiistly offended as a 
spectator, becanse na good person suffers on tlve stage*.* Judged 
morally, every cha!raoter in these plays— the ftw exceptions 
oifly are mistakes— is alike essentially vaii^ and woKhless. 
The great art of Congreve i^ especially shown in this, that he 
has entirely exctnded frond his scehes,^^some little generosities 
iH the part of Angefica perhaps ekcejfrted,— not only anything 
like a faultless character, bpt iany pretensions to goodness or 
g^od feeling whatsoever. - Whether he'^did this -designedly, or 
ini^inctively, the effect is as happy, as the design (if design) 
'Was bold, i used to wonder at the strange po^er which his 
Way of the World in particular possesses of interesting yon all 
akmg in the pursuits of characters, for whom yoo absolutely 
ijare nothing — for^yon neit}ier hat« nor love his persoliages — 
and I think it Meowing to this very indifference for any, that 

iron" endure the w;bote. He has spread a privation of moral 
ight, I Will vail it, rather than^ by tfce ugly name of palpoUe 
darimei^, over his creations; and hi^ shadows flit before yon 
without distinction or preference. Had he introduced a good 
character, a single g«sh of moral feeling, a revulsion of the 
judgment to actual liCe and actual duties, the impertinent €rO* 
shen would lidve oiiily lighted' to^the tliscovery of deibrmities, 
which BOW are none, because we tysjc them none. 

Translated into real life, the characiers^of his,lind his friend 
Wycherley's dramas, are profligates and slrUtnpets^ — the bu- 
siness ef their brief existence, the undivided pursuit of lawless 
gallantry. No other spring of action, or possible motive of 
conduict, is recognrsed ; principles- which, universally acJed 
upo^, ittust reduce this frame of things to a chaos. 9nt we do 
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them wrong in sa translating them. No sack. effects are pro- 
duced in their world. When we are among them, we are 
amongst a chaotic people. We are not to judge them by our 
us^^^« No reverend institutions are insulted by their pro- 
eeedingSft^for they have none among them. No peace of 
families is violated, — for no family ties exist among diem. No 
purity of the marriage bed is staiiled,~T.for none is supposed 
to have a being. No deep affediona are disquieted,-^Bo holy 
wedlock bands are snapped asunder,^^for affection^s depth and 
wedded faith are not of the growth of that soiL There is 
neither right nor wrong,-^gratitude or its opposite,-^aim, or 
duty, -^paternity or sonship4 Of what consequence is it to 
virtue, or how is she at aU concerned about it, whether Sir 
Simon, or D'apperwit, steal away Miss Martha; or who is t)ie 
father of Lord Froth^'s, or Sir Paul Plianfs tchildren. 

The whole is a passing pageant^ where we should sit as un<- 
concerned at the issu^, for life or death, as at a battle^ of thf 
frogs and mice. But, like Don Quixote, we take part against 
the puppets, and quite as^ impertinently. We dare not con- 
template an Atlantis, a scheme, out of which our coxcombical 
moral seiise is for a little transitory case excluded. We have 
not the courage to imagine a state of things for which there is 
neither reward nor^punishment. We cling to the painful ne- 
cessities of shame and blame.; We would indict our very dreanuk 
Amidst the mortifying circunuitances attendantiipon growing 
old, it is something to have seen the School for Scandal ih its 
glory. This comedy grew out of Congreye and Wycherley, 
but gathered some allays of the senjtimental comedy wbich'fpl-: 
lowed theirs. It is impossible that it should be now acted, 
though it contihues, at long intervals, to be announced in the 
bills. Its hero, when Palmer played it at least, wa$ Joseph 
Surface. When I remembier the gay boldness, the graceful 
solemn > plausibility, 4he measured step, the insinuating' voice 
— to express it in a word— the downright ac^ecfvillany of the 
part, so different from the pressure of conscious actual wicked- 
nesis, — the hypocritical assumption, of hypocrisy,— which made 
Jack so deservedly a favourite in that character, I must needs . 
conclude the present generation of, play-goers more virtuous 
than myself, or more dense. I fteeXy confess that he diyided 
the palm with me with his better brother ; that, jn fact, I liked 
him quite as well. Not but there are passages, — like that, for 
instance, where Joseph is made to remse a. pittance to a poor 
relation, — incongruities which Sheridan wi^s forced upon, by 
^he attempt to join the artificial with the sentimental comedy 
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«»ibep of which must destroy the olher — but over these obstrue- 
jUoos Jack's manner floated him so lightly, that a refusal from 
bim no more shpoked you, ihan Ihe easy compliance of Charles 
gave you in reality any pleasure; you got over the paltry 
queistion as qvioMy as you could, to get bade into the regioas 
of pure coiuedy, where no cold mond reigns. The highly 
artificial manner of Palmer in Ibis character counteracted 
every disagreeaUe impression which you might have received 
from the contrast, supposing the/m reaU between the two 
brothers. You did not believe- ia Joseph with the same faith 
with which you- believed in Charles. The hitter was a (Jeasant 
reality, the former, a noless pleaisant ppetiead foil to it The 
i^emedy, I have, said; is incongruous; a mixture of* Congneve 
with sentii^ental incompatibilities : the^ gaiety upon the whole 
is buoyant; but it required the consummate^ art-of Palmer to 
reconcile the discordant elements. 

. A player with Jack^s talents, if we bad one now, would not 
dare*to do the part in the same manner. He would inbttnct^ 
ively avoid every| turn whidi might tend to unrealise,; andx so 
to snake the character fascinating. - He must take his cue from 
bia spectators, who would- expect a b^d man and a good man 
as rigidly opposed Xo. each other, as^ the 4aath-beds .of those 
geniuses are contrasted in^t he prints, whi<^ I am sorry to say 
Jiave disappeared from the windows o£my old friend Ca^rring* 
ton Bowles,'OfSL Paul's Church-yard memory— *(an exhibition 
as venerable as Uie adjacent cathedral, and almost coeval) of 
tiie bad and good man at the hour of death ; where the ghastly 
appr^hepsions of. the former,-^ and tnily the grim fantom 
with his reality -of a toasting fork is not to be despised, — so 
finely contrast with the. meek complacent kissing of the rod, 
— iakHtg U in likcsbotiey and butter, — »with which the latter 
submits to the sith^ of the gentle bleeder. Time,, who wields 
bis lancet with the apprehen^ve finger of a popular yonng 
kdiea' surgeon. What flesh, Uko loving grass, would not 
cQvet to mc^et half-way the stroke of such a delicate mower? — 
Johii PahQer was twice an actor in this exquisite part a He was 
playiQg to you all the while that he was pUying upon Sir Peter 
and his lady. . You had the first intimation of a sentiment 
before it was on his lips. His altered voice was meant to you, 
an4 ypu w^o to suppose that his fictitious Co-flutterers on the 
st9ge^ perceived nothing at all of it. What was it to you if 
that- balfrrealityj the husbaod^-was over^reachedby the pup^ 
peltry — ^or the thin thing (Lady Teazle's reputation) was perr 
suaded it was dying of a plethoryP The Jbrtunes of Othello 
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aodDesdemoaa ^vere not concerned in it. Poor Jack had past 
from the stage in good time, that be did not live to this oar 
age of seriousness. The peasant old Teazle King^ too, is 
gone in good time. His manner would scarce have psAt current 
in our day. We niust love or hate-^acquit or condemn--^ 
censure or pity — exert our detestable eoxoojnbry of moral 
judgment upon ^ery thittg. Joseph Surfuce, to go down 
noWf must be a downright revoMng villattt^--no compromise — 
his first appearance must shock^md give horror-^-liis specious 
plausibilities, which the pleasurable facultieis of our fathers 
welcomed with sudi bearty greetings, knowing tbAt no harm 
•(dramatic barm even) could coixifef or was meant to oome of 
them, must inspire a cold aiMl kiHfiig aversion. Charles (the 
realeanting person of the scene-— fofr the hypocrisy of Joseph 
has ids uHertor legitimate ends, but his brother^ professions of 
a good heart centre in downfig4rt self*satis(action) mnst be 
laced, and Joseph ha4ed. To balance one disagreeaUe reality 
with another. Sir Peter Tea^e must be no longer the comic 
idea of a fretful old bachefor bridegroom, whose teasings 
(while King acted it) were evidently as much played off at yon, 
as they were meant to ooncerif any body on the stage,— lie 
mmi be a real person, capable in law of sustainmgan injury^— 
a person towards wbom duties are to be acknowledged — ^the 
genuine orim. eo6: antagonist of thevillanous isedneeir Joseph. 
To realize him more^ his sufferings underliis unfortunate match 
must havethe downright pungency of life — must (or should) 
make yarn not mirthfiil b«t uncomfortable) just as the same 
predicament would move you in a neighbour or cM Iriend. The 
^eUeious scenes which give the play its ttame and zest ^ must 
affect you in the same serious manner as if you beard the re- 
pirtatioa of a dear female friend attacked in your real presence. 
€rabti*ee, and Sir Betgamin-^those poor suakes thai tiv^ but 
in the sunalune of yonr mirlh-«^must be ripened by; this hoi-bed 
prooess of realization into asps or amp^iisbaBlias ; and Mrs. 
Oandonr — 01 frigfatful ! become a hooded serpent. Oh ! who 
that remembers Parsons and Dodd«r-the wasp and butterfly of 
the School for Seandal-**in those two efaaracters; and eharm^ 
Ing'natuffalMissPope, the perfect geotlewOBianasdistinguii^»ed 
from the fine lady of oomedy, in tbis laCterpart-^would forego 
the true scenic deKght-^tbe escape from life^the oblivion of 
eons«itteneeS'-^he boliday barring out of the pedant Reflection 
--^those Saturnalia of twe orthreebrtef hours^ well won from 
the world-^to sit instead at one of; our modeirn plays— to bave 
bis onward oonsotenee (that forsooth must net be iefi. hr a 
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moment) stimutated with perpetual appeals — dulled rather, 
and blunted, as a faculty without r^K>se must be--^aiid his 
moral vanity, pampered with images of naticmal justice, national 
beneficence, lives saved without the spectator's risk, and for- 
tun^ given away that cost the author nothing ? 

No piece %vas, perhaps, ever so completely cast in all its parts 
as thjismanaffer^s comedy^ Miss Farren had succeeded to Mi*si • 
Abingdon in Lady Teieizle ; and Smith, the original Charles, 
had retired, when I first saw it. The rest of the characters, 
with y|9ry slight exeeptions, remain^l I remember it was then ' 
the> fashion to cry down John Kemble, who took the part of 
Charles after^Smith^ but, I thought, very unjustly. Smith, I 
fancy, was more airy, and took the eye with a certain gaiety of 
person. He brought with faim no sombre recollections of 
tragedy. He h^d not to expiate thi^ fault of having pleased 
beforehand in lofty declamation. He had no sins of Hamlet 
or of Richard to atone for. Hfs iaititre in these parts was a 
passport to success in one of so opposite a tendency. Qut, as 
far as I could judge, the weighty sense of Kemble mad^ up for 
more personal incapacity than hfe had to answer for. His 
harshest tones in this part came peeped and dulcified in good 
humour. He made his dfef|ects a- grace* His exact declamatory 
manner, as he managed it, only served to convey the points of 
his dialogue with more precision. It seemed to head the shafts 
to. carry Hhem deeper. ' . Not one of bis sparkling sentences was 
lost. I remember minutely how he delivered each in siicces- 
sion, and cannot by any effort^imagine bow any of them could 
be aUered for the better. No man could deliver brilliant 
dialogue— die dialogue of Congreye or of Wycherley — because 
none understood ilr— half so weU as John Kemble. ! His Valen- 
tine, in Love for Love, was, to my recollection, faultless. He 
flagged sometimes in the intervals of tn^ic.pas$ion. He would 
slumber ^ over the level parts of an heroic character. His 
Macbeth has been known to nod. But he. always seemed to me 
to be. particularly alivie to j^ointed^and witty dialogue* The 
relaxing levities of tragedy have not been touched by any since 
him — tbe.pliayful coiirt-bved spirit in which he condescended 
to the players in Hamlet — the sportive telief which he threw 
into the darker shades o| Riphard — disappeared with him. He 
had his. sluggish inood^T-^his/l^^H^rs— but they .were the 
hahing-stqnes and restinpplkce^of^.^t^ 
andr fet9hes. of the breath-^u^||^4^?)P.f<it|^^ ^ere 

nature pointed him to bj^ian ecom^i^Ti^PS^ ; . 

errojs of the judgment. ' ^They wer^J at woi^t^'f Ifes^ 3t>9iiijul % 
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than the eternal tormetiting unappeasable vigilance, — the 
'^ lidless dragon eyes," of present fashionable tragedy. 



ON THE ACTING OF MUNDEN. 

' I. ■ 

Not many nights ago I had come home from seeing this ei- 
traordiiiary performer in Cockletop; and when I retired to my 
pillow, (lis whimsical image still stuck by me, in a manner as to 
threaten sleep.. In vain I tried to divest myself of it, by con- 
juring up the most opposite associations*. I resolved to be se- 
rious. I raised up the gravest topics of life; private misery, 
public calamity. . All would not do: 

' There the. antic sate 



\ ' Mocking our state-* 

bis queer visnomy — ^his bewildering coslume-^all the strange 
things wkioh he had raked together— bis «erpaitine rod, swag- 
gtng about in his poeket — Cleopatra^s tear, and the rest of his 
relics-*-0'Keefe's wild iarce, and his wilder commentary — till 
the passion of laughter, like griffin excess, relieved itself by its 
own weight, inviting the sleep which intbe first instance it had 
driven away: 

But I was pot to escape so easily. No sooner did I fall into 
slumbers, than the same image, only more perplexing, assailed 
me in the shape of dreaqas. Not ooe Mund6n, but 4ive hundred, 
were dancing before me, like the faces which, whether you will 
or no, come when you have been taking opium — ^all the strange 
combinations, which this strangest'of all strange mortals ever 
shot his proper countenance into, from tl^e^ay became co;nmis- 
sioned to dry up the tears of the to#$;ft>^ the. loss Qfihe now 
almost forgotten Edwin. Ofor the power of the pencil-to have 
fixed them when I ^woke ! A' season or two since there was 
exhibited a Hogarth ga|||»ry. I donot'see why there, should 
not be a Mun^en galjMj^ In richness (vimii variety tho latter 
woiil^notllWn fir'slf«)jJt^the fefrmer/<^^^^ ^ 

'fK^l'^'i^ 6n@1]Eice of Farley, one face of Knight, one (but what 
a one it is!) of Listen; bn^niundeo hail'none-that^ou can pro- 
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perly pin down, and call his. When you think he has" ex- 
hausted his battery of looks, in unaccountable warfare with 
your gravity, suddenly he sprouts out an entirely new set of 
features, like Hydra. He is not 6ne, but legion. Not so much 
a comedian, as a company. If his name could be multiplied 
like bis countenance, it mi^ht fill a play-bill. He, and he alone, 
liievBWy makes J'aces : applied io any other person, the phrase 
is a mere figure, denoting ^certain modifications of the human 
countenance. Out of some invisible wardrobe he dips for faces, 
as his friend Suett used for wigs, and fetches them out as easily. 
I should not be surprised to see him one day put out the head 
of a river-hoFse ; or come forth a pe)^itt, or lapwing, some 
feathered metamorphosis. 

I h^Ve seen this gifted actor i4i Sir Christopher Curry— in 
Old Dornton — diffuse a glow of sentiments which has made the 
pulse of a crowded theatre beat like that of one man; when he 
has come in aid of the pulpit, doing good to the moral heart 
of a people. I h^y^ seen some faint approaehcfs to this sort of 
excellence in other players. Etut in the gr^nd grotesque of 
farce, IVhipden stands out as single and unlpiccoi^panied as Ho- 
garth. Hogarth, strangle to tell, hadiio followers. The scho<H 
of Munden began, and must end with himself. 

Can Any man wonder, like him ? can any man see. ghosts, 
like hini? or Jight with his own shadow— ^^ sessa^^— as he 
does in that strangely-n'eglecte<^ thing, the Cobbler of Preston 
—where his alternations fronv t^e Cobbler to the Magnifico, 
and from the Magnifico to the Cobblefr, keep the brain of the 
spectator in as wild a feritient as if some Arabian Night were 
being acted before him. Who like- him can throw, or even at- 
tempt to throw, a pr^ternatur£^l interest over the commotiest 
daily-life objects ? A table, or a joint-stool, in his conception, 
rises into a dignity equivalent to Cassiopeia's chair. , It is in- 
Vested with constelhtory importanee. You could not speak of 
it with mor^ deference, if it were mounted hito the firmament. 
A beggar jB the hands of Miciiael Angelo, says Fuseli, rose the 
Patriarch' of Poyerty. So the gusto of Munden antiquates and 
ennobles what it touches. His pots and his ladles are as grand 
and primal as the seething-pots and hooks seen in old prophetic 
vision. A tub of butter, contemplated b^ him, mounts to a 
Platonic idea. He understands a leg of mutton in its quiddity. 
He stands 'wondering, amid the common-place materials of life, 
like primaeval man with the sun and stars about him. 
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ESSAYS.. 

EREPACE 

BY A FRIEND OF THE lAtE ELU- 



This poor gentleman, w£io for some montb^ past lilid been, 
in A declining way, fafitl^ ait length paid bis final tribute to 
nature. , . . ' 

To say truth, it is time he wer^ gone. The humourof the thing, 
if there was ever much iu % was. pretty well exhausted; and, 
a two years', and a half existence has been a tolerable durittion 
for A fcmtom. 

I am now at liberty 10 confess^ tfiat much which I have heard 
objected to my late (riend's writings wiss well-fimnded. Crude 
they are^Igrant you— ^a s<>rt of unlioked, incondite thihgs^, 
villanously pranked in an affected array pf antique modes and 
phrases. They had^not. been. Ai», if they had been other than, 
such ; and better it is, thai a writ^^ should be natural in a self- 
pleasing quaintnesa, than to affect a naturalness (so cdlled) that 
should be strange to: hink Egotisticid they have been pro- 
nounced by some who did not Jmew, that what he t^Ils us, ^s. 
of himself, was often true only (hi^toricially) of another; as in 
a former Essay (to save ihany instances)-^where und<sr the Jirst 
person (his favoiirite figure) he shadows forth the iprtorn estate, 
of a country-boy placed at a London school, far from his, friends 
and connexions — in direct opposition to his own, early history. 
If it be egotism to imply and twine with his own identity the. 
griefs ajid affections of another — making himself many, or re- 
ducing many unto himself^then is.the skilful novelist, who all. 
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along brings in his hero, or heroine, speaking of themselves, the 
greatest egotist of all ; who yet has never, therefore, been 
accused of that narro^^aois. \i^d. \i(^ shall the intenser 
dramatist escape being faulty^; w^o doubtlesid, under cover of 
passion uttered by another, oftentimes gives blameless vent to 
his most inward feelings, and expresses bis own story mo- 
destly? . . ' 

My late friend was ia. JiUUlj XfiHapfifitsa singular character. 
Those who did not like him, hated him'; and some, who once 
liked Ijiim, afterwards b^cum^ ^b. Inlief^sl haters. Th^ truth 
is, he gave himself ioo tittle concern what he uttered, and in 
whose presence. He ab^ervieid Wiibfir tinve ^or place, and 
would e'en out with what came uppermost. With the severe 
religionist He would pasa iapa|i:M(«>t^ilker; while the other 
faction set him down for a bigot, or persuaded themselves that 
be belief liiftJNyititaieBls. Few un^rst6od hini; and I am not 
oertais l^at tA alt times ke quite understood himt^C He too 
much aiTected that dangerous figure — irony. He sowed doubt- 
ful speeches, and reaped jplain, imequlvoeal hatred.-^He would 
ifiteri^upt the gravest di^ca^slon with some light jest;- and yet, 
plerhiijNi, not €^6 it*#elevaii# in ears th^t could tmderstand it. 
Your long and much talkers hated him. The inlormal habk 
elf his- Mitaid, joined to an krve^ate impediment of speech, 
forbade blra to be an orflftor; emd he seemed determined that 
no one else shouM play that p&rt when he was pffesent. He 
"WStBpetk and ordinal^ in his person aud appearance. I have 
seen bfm sometimes in what is calted good company, but'^ere 
he has heen a stranger, sit sitenlf, and be suspected for an odd 
fellow ; tJH soiAe onliiefey occasion provoking It, he would stutter 
out $oi»e senseless pun (not altogether senseless perhaps, if 
rigbtfjr taken), w*iich has*stamped his character fortbe evening. 
It was hit or Miss witfc himj but nine times out often, he con- 
trived by this device to send away a whole cotnpany his enemies. 
His conceptions ros^ kindlier than his. utterance,' and his 
happiest impTomptm bad the appearance of eflfbrt. He has 
been accused of trying fa be wftty, when in truth he was but 
struggling to give his^ poor thoughts articulation. He chose 
his companions for some incfividuality of character which they 
manlfifested.'-^ffence, not many persons of science, and few pro- 
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fes6edi^erali\ were of his councik. They were, for the most 
part, peraoii» of an uacertaia fortune ; and, as to sucfa people 
commonly iiothing is. more obnoxious than a gentleman of 
settled (though moderate) ineomey he passed with most of 
them for a great miser. To my knowledge this was a mistake. 
HiB intimado$, to eonfefti a truth, were ni the wortdVeyea 
ragged re^imeut. He found, tbem floatti^ on the sur£aoe of 
society^; and the colour, or something ciW, in the weed 
pleased him. The burrs stuck to him^— but they were good 
and loving burrs for, all that. - He never greatly cared for the 
society oC what are called good people. If any 4>f these were 
scandalised (and offences were sure to arise); he could not help 
it. When he has been remonstrated with for nbt making more 
concessions lo the feelings of. good people, he would retort by 
asking'^ what 6ne point did these goo4 people ever concede to 
him ? He was temperate in his meals and diversions, but always 
kept a little on this side of abstemiousness; Only in the lise of 
the In(]ian weed he might be thought a little excessive. He 
took it, he would say^ as a- solvent of speech. Marry — as the 
friendly vapour ascended, how his prattle woidd curl up some- 
times with it! the ligaments^ wliich tongue-tied him, were 
loosened, and the stammerer proceeded a statist! 

Ldo not know whether I ought -to bemdan or rejoice -that 
my old friend is departed. His jests were beginning to grow 
obsolete, and his stories to be found out. He felt the approaches 
of age ; and while he pretended to clin^ lo life, you saw how 
slender were the iies left to bind him* Discoursing with him 
latterly on this subject, he expressed himself with a pettishness 
which I thought unworthy of himr In our Walks about his 
suburban retreat, as he called it, at Shackiewell, some children 
belonging to a school of industry had met us, and bowed and 
curtseyed, as he thought, in an especial manner, to him. ^' They 
take me for a visiting governor," he muttered earnestly. He 
had a horror, which he carried to a foible, of looking like any- 
thing impbrtant and parochial. He thought that he approached 
nearer to that stamp daily. He had a general aversion from 
being treated like a grave or respectable character, and kept a 
wary eye upon the advances of age that should so eijtitle him. 
He herded always, while it was possible, with people younger 
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thaa himself. He did not conform to the march of time; hot 
was dragged along in the procession. His manners lagged 
behind his years. . He was too much of (he boy-oian. The 
toga virilis never sate gracefully oh his shoulders. The im- 
pressions of infancy had burnt into him^ and he resented the 
impertinence of manhood. These 'were weaknesses ; but sMoh 
as they were, they are a key to explicate some of his writingp. 
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I DO not know a pleasure more affecting than to range at ^ilt 
over the deserted apartments of sbiite fine old family mansion. 
The traces of extinct grandeur adinit of a better passion: than 
envy : and contemplations on th^.'f^af and good; whom we 
fancv in succession to have been :i|^ inhabitants, weave for us 
illusions, incompatible with the'b^le of modern occupancy 
and vanities of foolish present ariihtMcracy. The same diiferehce 
of feeling, I think, attends us betWitfi^n entering an empty and a 
crowds church. In tibe latfefft is chance but some present 
human frailty — an act of inattejtfiOlii oh the part of some of the 
auAtory — or a trait of affe^li6n,.or worse, vain-glory, on 
that of the preacher— r-puts iv^y our best thoughts, disharmo- 
nising the place- and the oeciMdn. But would'st thou know the 
beauty of holiness? — go alp^^'bn some week-day, borrowing 
the keys of good Mant^r Sffkt^, traverse the cool aisles of some 
country church : think of ^ piety that has kneeled there — 
the congregations, old an^^oung, that have found consolation 
there-^the meek pastdf«f4the dodle parishioner. With no 
disturbing emotions, no;^il^9 conflicting comparisons, drink in 
the tranquillity of the- |4ace, till thoU tfiyself become as fixed 
and motionless as thdj^- marble efSgies that^neel and weep 
around thee*. * 

Journeying northward lately, I cpuld not resist going some 
few miles out of my road to look upon the remains of an old 
great house with which I had been; impressed 4n this way in 
infancy. I was apprised that the owner of it had .lately pulled 
it down ; still I had a vague tiotion that it could hot all have 
perished, that so much ^lidity with magnificence could not 
have been crushed all at once into the mere dust and rubbish 
which I found it. • 

The work' of ruin had proceeded with a swift hand indeed, 
and the demolition of- a few weeks had reduced ft to — an 
antiquity. 

I was astonished' at the indtstinction of everything. Where 
had stood the great, gates ? What bounded the court-yard ? 
Whereabout did the out-houses commence P A few bricks 
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only lay as repres^entatives of that which was so stately and so. 
spadou^. 

Death does not shrink up his human victim at this rate. The 
burnt ashes of a man weigh iQore in their prbportion. 

Had I seed these brick-aq4-mortar knaves at thieir process of 
destruction, at the plucking of evQi^y pann^ll should h^ve felt 
the variets at my heart. I should have cried' otrt to tfeem to 
spare a plank at least out of the cheerful store-room, in whose 
tiot wiadow-seai' I used to . sit and read Ct^wley, with the 
grass-plat before, and the hum aod fl9|>ping^ of that one 
solitary wa^p that evei" haunted it about me-— it is in* mine 
ears now, 03 oft 9S summer returns y or. a pannelof the yellow 
room. 

Why, every plank and pannel of that house for me bad 
magic in iU The tapestried bed-rooms— iapestry so much 
better than painting — ^not adorning uier^ly, but, peo{xlimg the 
wainscots — at which childhood ever aisid anon would steal a 
look, shifting its coverlidj replaced as quickly, to exercise its 
tender cours^^ in a momentary eye^encQunter 'with. iho»& stern 
bright visages, staring reciprocally — all. Ovid on the walls, in 
colours vivider than bis .descriptions* ActaBonin mid sprout^ 
with the unappeasable prudery jOif Diana ; and the stvU more 
provolilpg, and ^Itx^ost culiuary ^ohiess of Dan Ph^buij^ e€l- 
lashioKi» deliberately divesting of Mar»yaSr " ^ 

Th^n, that haunted room— in which old Mrs* Battle diedr- 
whereinto I bave^r^rept, hut alw^ya in the da^-time, with a 
pasgiouof fe^r; ^nd a sMakiog euriouty, terror^Uikiatedi, to 
hold commuaicntiau. wkh the j^t-^Sow shall tbe^ build ii 
up agc^nr?. , — 

It was an old deserted place, yet not so loug*des6rted . hut 
that trs^cesr b( !tbo spl^odow of past inmates w^e everywhere 
appsireui, Its furnitlire was sit^ll ^t9udmg — even to tbe t^^r- 
Bijshed bM l^atbeir b^tWoves^ and cmmbliio^ f«atfaep& of shut- 
llecockft in. tWmir$«ry, whi«b t<^ld thajt cbildrea had 4>0€e 
plftyf(] thfi(Q. But I wasr a lonely child, aad had the riN^^at 
, wiU of every apartment, knew eyer^ n6^ and oomer^ won- 
dciredr aiid woi^sbipped everywbere^. . 

The solitude of childhood is not so much the mother of 
thought,^ ^.'V ^ ^be feeder i)( Wve, ^l^n^^ a»d admiraifion. 
So stranj^e^^a-paaiioh;^^ the,place<,pos$iegsed me in thos^yea^sr, 
that, tlibiigh there ia^^.— I s)i'ame"to say how few roods distaot 
from this mansibn^^Vlf bid*byjg^»,. what {^nd^ed some 
romantie UE^:it!|^W^^^ l^b^^^^'bH^^ bo«nd ma i^ the 
hoiiae^ and such n»y^Vefula^^^ot>t|^ stirio^^nd proper 
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preciiiffi^9 that the idle waters lay unexplored for me ; and not 
till late in life, oniiosity prevailing over elder devotion, I found, 
ta my astoQishmeni, a pretty brawling brook, bad been- the 
LaciH Incognitus of my infancy. Variegated views, extensive 
prospects^-r-^and those at no great distance from the house — I 
was told of duehn^what were they to me, being out of the 
boundaries of my Eden ? So far from a wish to ro$m, I would 
bava^rawh, methought, still closer the fences of my chosen 
prison ; and have been hemmed in hy a yet securer cincture 
of thof^ exdodijQg garden walls* I opuld have exclaimed with 
^bat garden'-loving^ poet"^ 

. Bind roe, ye Tvoodbiaes, in yvivat twined; 
Curljne ab4)ut| ye gaddiia^ vineg; ^ 

And oh ! so close your circles lace, 
That I may. peref leaye this place ; 
But left yo^p ffiHers prove too weak, 
Ere i yQttr silken bondage break, 
Do you, O brambles, chain me too, 
And, courteous briars, nail me through. 

i was hera as in a lonely tem{>le. Smig firesides — ^he low^ 
kmh roel-^'parlours (en feet by ten-^frugai boards, and all. the 
bcMn^i^ess of boma^**4hese were the condition of my birUi^-^ 
the wholesome soil which i was planted In.^ Y^, without im^ 
peaohmetti to tfaetr 1ettd«rest lessons^ I am not sorry to h«ve 
had gUnces of ^ something bejrondf and to Have t^ken, , if but a 
peefs ia childhood,' at the eonti^asting accidentia of a great for- 
tiioe. ' *'','''■■ 

Ta tiave the' feeling of gentility, it ts not necessary to have 
heen bem gentle. The pride of ancestry may be had on cheaper 
terms thaii to be- Obliged to an importunate race of ancestors ; 
and the coatless antiquary in his nnemblazoned cell, revolving 
tbe long line of a/Mo wbray's or De Clifford's pedigree, at those 
soundiiig Qames raay^warmbimsetf into as gay a tanity as those 
who do ibherit them. The chiitms of Uitb are idcM merely, 
and what hei«ald shall go about to strip me of an idea? is it 
irenckdnt to their s\vords? can-it be hacked offas a spur can? 
or torn away Bke a tarnished garter ? - 

What, else, were thefamMies of the great to us? what plea- 
s»re Bhould we tkfce m their tedious genealogies, or their capr- 
tnlatory brass rnonundents? What to. us the uninterrupted 
cttppent of thefr blkWMJs, If our own did not answeo* within us tO" 
a cognate and correspondent elevation ? 

Or wherefore, else, O tattered and diminished 'Seutebeon 
thai feung upon the iime-worn watts of ihf princely stairs, 
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Bi^akesmoorI hav« I in childhood so oft stood poriag upon thy 
mystic charactersTthy emblematic supporter, with their pro- 
phetic ^' ilesurgam^'-r-tm, every dreg of peasantry, purging off, 
I receit^d into myself Very Gentility ? Thou wert first in my 
morning eyes.; and of nights, hast detained my steps from bed- 
ward, till it was but s^;step from gazing at thee to dreaming on 
thee. , , 

This is the only true gentry by adoption; the veritablechai^ 
of blood, and not, as empirics have fabled, by transfusion*. 

Who it was by dying that had earned thcxsplendid trophy, I 
know not, Ipnquired not; but its fading rags, and colours cob- 
web stained, told that its subject was o( two centuries back. 

And what if my ancestor at that date was some Damoetas — feed- 
ing flocks, not his own, upon the. hilb bf tiincoln— did I in less 
earnest vindicate to myself the family trappings ^of this once 
proud iflgon P— ^r^paying by a backward triumph the insults 
he might possibly have heaped in. his lif&>-time upon my poor 
pasloral progimitor. 

If it were presumption so to speculate, the present owners 
of the mansion had least reason to compjiain. They had' long 
forsaken the old. house of their fathers for a newer trAe ; and 
r was left to appropriate to myself what images I could pick up, 
to raise my tincy, or to soc^be my vanity! 

I was th^ true descendaitit of those old yf -s ; and not the 

present family of that name, who had fled the old waste places. 

Mine was thai gallery of good old family portraits, which as 
I have gone over, giving them in fancy my .own famMy name, 
one — ^and then another-r^would seem to smile, reaching for- 
ward from the canvas, to recognise the new relationship ; while 
the rest looked grave, as it seemed, at the vacalncy in their 
dwelling, and thoughts Of fled posterity. 

That Beauty with the cool blue pastoral drapery,' and a lamb 
— ^that hung next the great bay window — ^with tb^ bright yellow 
H-; — shire hair, and eye of watchet hue-rrso like my Alice!-* 
I am persuaded she was a true Elia— Mildred Elia, I take it. ' 

Mine too, Blakesmoor, was thy lidble Marble Hall, with its 
mosaic pavements, and its .Twelve Caesars — stately busts- in 
marble — ranged round : of whose eoiintenances, young reader 
of faces as I was, the frowning Wauty of Nero, I remember, had 
most of my wonder; but the mild Galba had my love. There 
they stood in the coldness of death, yet freshness of immorta- 
lity. 

Mine too, thyiofty Justice^ Hall, with it&one chair of autho- 
rity, high-backed and wickered, once the terror of luckless 
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poacher, or self-forgetful maiden— so common since, that bats 
hare roosted in it. 

Mine too — whose else? — thy costly fruit-garden, with its 
sun-baked southern wall; the ampler pleasure-garden, rising 
backwards from the bquse in triple terraces, with flower-pots 
now of palest lead, say^ that ^ speck here and there, saved from 
the elements, bei^ake thdr pristine state to have been gilt and 
glittering; the verdant quartei^backwarder still ; and, stretching 
still beyond, in old formality thy firry wilder^iess, the haunt of 
the squirrel, and the day-long murmuring woodpigeon, with 
that antique image in the centre, God or Croddess I wist not; 
^ut child of Athens or old Rome paid never^ sincerer worship 
to Pan dr to Sylvanus in their native groves, than I to that frag- 
mental mystery. 

Was it for this, that I kissed, my jchtldish hands io6 fervently 
inyoiir idpl worship, walks aqd^ windings of Blakesmoor! for 
this, or what sin of mine, hate the plough passed over your 
pleasant places? I spmetimes think that as men, when they die, 
do not die all, so of tt|eir extinguised' habitations there may be 
a hope— a germ to be revivified. 
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A Poor Relation — ^i» the most irrelevant thing in nature,^— a 
piece of impertinent correspondency,— ^and. odious approxima- 
tion, — a haunting conscience, — -a preposterous shadow, length- 
ening in th0 noontide of ' your prosperity, — an uawelcome 
remembrancer, — a perpetually recurring inortification, — a 
drs^in on your purse,^-atixore intolerable dun upon your pride, 
-~a drawback upon success, — a rebuke to your rising,-^a stain 
in your blood, — a blot on^oui' scutcheon,— a rent in your gar- 
ment,-^a death^s head at your banquet, — AgathocW' pot^-*~a 
Mordecai in your gate, — ^ Lazarus at your door, — a lion in your 
path,— ^a frog in yonr cnanlber, — a fly in yoiir ointment,— a 
mote in your .eye,— ^a triumph to your enemy, an apology to 
your friends,— the one thing not needful, — the hail in harvest, 
— 'tbe ounce of sour in a pound of sweet. 
' He is known hy his^knock. Your heart telleth you "That 
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is Mr. ." A rap, between famlhai^it'y and respeet ; 

that demands, and, at the same time, seemft to ^egpaik* of, 
entertftinment. / He enterclh smilingi and — embdrrassed. — 
He boldest out his hand to you to shake, a&d — draw^th 
it back again. He casually looketh in about> dinner time— 
when the table is roll. He offeretb i6 go dway, seeing yoti have 
company— but is induced to stay. He lilleth a chair, and your 
visiter's two children are aecomoiodated at a side4able. tie 
never cometh iipori open days, when, your wife sayg with some 

complacency,/' My dear, perhaps Mr. will drop in f^-'day.** 

He remembereth birth-days— and professetb he is fortunatcf to 
have stumbled upon one. He declareth against fish, the tor- 
.hot being small — yet suffereth himself to be importuned into a 
slice against his first resolution. He sticketh by 'the port — yet 
wilt be prevailed upon to ^mpty the remainder glass 6t claret, 
if a stronger press it upon him. He is a pnzzle to the servants^ 
who are fearful of being too obsequious, or not civil enough,' to 
him. The guests think ^ they have seen him before.*' Every 
one speculateth upon his condition; and the m^stpart takehioi 
to be — a tide-waiter. He calletfa you by your Christian name, 
to imply that his other is the same with your own. He is too 
familiar by half, yet you wish he had less diffidence. With half 
the familiarity he might pass for a casual dependent ; with more 
boldness he would be in no danger of being* taken for what he is. 
He is too humble forafriend,yettaketb on him more state than be- 
fits a client. He is a worse guest than a country tenaat^ inasmuch 
as he bringeth .up no rent — yet 'tis odds, from his garb and 
demeanour, that yoa^ gftest^ take him far one. He is asked to 
make one at the whist-table ; refuseth on the score of poverty, 
and — resents being left out. When the company break itp^ he 
proffereth to go for a coach — and lets the servant go. He 
recollects your grandfatl^er; and will thrust in some mean, and 
quite unimportant anecdote of^ the family. He knew it when 
it was not quite so flourishing as " he Is blest in seeing it how.** 
He r^viveth past situations, to^ institute what h^ calfeth — fa- 
vourable comparisons. With a reflecting sort of congratula- 
tion, he will inquire the price of your furniture; and insults 
you with a special commendation of your window-curtains. 
He is of ppinion that the urn is the more elegant sbape» but, 
after all, there was something more comfortable about the old 
tea-kettle — which you must remember. He dare say you must 
find a great convenience in having a carriage of your own, and 
appealeth to your lady if itis not so. Inquireth if you have bad 
your arms done, on vellum yet; and did not know till laiely, 
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that iii>ch'*and'-silch had been the crest of the family. His me- 
mory is imsea^tiable ; his eompUments perverse ; his talk a 
trouble; hid stay pertinacious; and when he goeth away, you 
dismiss his chair into a comer, as precipitately as possible, and 
feel fairly rid of two nuisaticesv- 

Th^re is a. worse evil under the sun,^and that is — a female 
Pooit Relation. . You may do something with the other ; you 
may pass him off ioterably well; but your indigeut she-relative 
is hopeless. "He is an old humourist/' you may say, "and 
affects to go threadbare. . His circumstances are better than 
folks would, take them to be. You are fond of having a Cha- 
racter at your table,raHd truly h^ rs one.'' ' But in the indica- 
tions of female- poverty there can be no disguise. No woman 
dresses below hefself from caprice. The truth, must out without 

shuffling. " She is plainly relate^ to I> s; or what does 

she at their house?'* She is, in all probability^ your wife's 
cousijD. Nine times out of ten, at least, this is the case. Her 
garb is something between a. gentlewonlian and a beggar, yet 
the former evidently predominates* . She is most provokingly 
humble, and ostentatiously sensible to her inferiority. He may 
require to be repressed sometimes-^a/t^tiarireJo sufflaminandus 
etftf — but there is no i^aising her. You send her soup at din- 
ner,, and she begs to be helped — after the gentlemei;!. ^ Mr.^-r — 
requests the honour of taking wine with her y she hesitates 
between Port and Madeira, and chooses the fornier-^beeause 
he does. She calls the servant Sir; and insists on not troub- 
ting him to bold her plate. The housekeeper patronizes her. 
The cl^ildren's governess takes upon h^r to correct h^r, when 
she has mistaken the piano for a harp»chord. 

Richard Amlet, Esq.^ in the play, is a notable instance of the 
disadvantages, to iirhieh this chimerical notion of affinity con- 
siitufinci a^ cldini to acquaintance j may sulbject tlie spirit of a 
gentleman. A little foolil»h blood is all' that is betwist him and 
a lady of great estate. His stars ar^e perpetually erossed by the 
malignant maternity of an old woman, who persists in catting 
him *^ her. son Dick.^' But she ha|S wherewithal in the end to 
recompense her indignities, and float him again upo& the brilliant 
surface, und^r which it had been her seeming business and 
pleasure^ all along to sink him. AH Hien, besides, are not of 
Dick's teeiperariient. 1 knew an Amlet in real life, who, want- 
ing Dick's biioyancy; ss^nk indeed. Poor W — —was of my 
own standing at Christ's, a fine classic, and a youth of promise^ 
If he had a bleinirfi, it vms too much pride ;. but its quality was 
inoffensive; it was , not of that sort which hardens the heaMy 
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and then serves to keep inferiors at a distance ; it only sought 
to ward off derogation from itself. It was the principle of selfr 
respect carried as far as it could go, without infringing upon . 
that respect, which he would have every one else equally main- 
tain for himself. He would have you to think alike ^ith him 
on this topic. Many a quarrel have I hatd with him, when we^ 
were rather older boys, and our tallhess made us more ob- 
noxious to observation in the, blue clpthes, because I would 
not thread the alleys and blind ways of the town with him to 
ehide notice, when ,we haVe.been out together on a holiday in 
the streets of this sneering and prying metropolis. W- r — 
went,. Sore with these nofions, ltd Oxford^ where the dignity and 
sweetness of a scholar's life, meeting with the dloy of an hum- 
ble introduction, wrought in hiin dispassionate devotion to the 
place, with a. profound aversion from the society. The servi- 
tor's gown (worse than his sctjiool array) dung to him with 
Nessian venom. He thought, himself ridiculous in a garb^ un- 
der, which. Latimer'^ must have Wialked erect; and in which 
Hooker, in his young ^days, possibly flaunted in a vein of no 
discommendable vanity. In tbe d^pth.of college shades, or in 
his lonely chamber, the poor «tudept shrunk from observation. 
He found shekel* smong bool^s^ which Jnsul^.not ; and ^studies, 
that ask no questions of a youth's finances. He was lord, of 
his library, and.seldom car6d for lookipg out beyond his. do- 
mains. . The healing influence of studious piirsuits was upon 
him^ to soothe and to abstract. He yr^s almost d healthy man-; 
when, the ^waywardness of his fate broke out against him with a 
second and worse malignity. The father of W-* — - hadhitherto 

exercised the humble profesj^ion.of house-painter .at N ry 

near Oxford. A supposed interest with some of the heads of 
the college had now induced htm to take up his abode in that 
city, with ihe hope' of being employed upon some public works 
which were talked of. From that moment I read in the coun- 
tenance of the yoiing m^n,jhe determination 'which at length 
tore him from academical piii*s.uits for ever^ To a person un- 
acquainted with pur Universities, the distance between the 
gownsmen and the townsmen, as they are called-r-the trading 
part of the latter especially — ^is carried to an excjess that would 

appear harsh and iqcredible. The teiiq)erament of W -'s 

father wj^ diametrically the reverse of Jiis own. Old W— ; — 
was a little, busy, -cringing tradesman, who,' with his son upon 
his arm, would stand bowing and scraping, cap in hand, to 
anything that wore tlue semblance of a gown^^insensible to 
the winks and opener remonstrances of the youngman, to whose 
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cliamber-ftllow^ or equal ia standing, perhaps, he was obse- 
qnieusly and gratuitously ducking. Such a state of things, eould 

not last. W ^ must change the air of Oxford or be suffo- 

eated. He chose the former ; and let the sturdy moralist, who 
strains the point of the filial duties as high as they can bear, 
censure the dereliction; he dannot estimate the struggle. I 

stood with W , the last afternoon I ever saw him, under 

(he eaves of his paternal dwelling. It was in the fine lane 
leading from the High-street to the back of ^^^** college, 
where W-^-^kept bis r^ooms. He seemed thoughtful, and 
more reconciled. I ventured to rally him— finding him in a 
better mood — upon a representation of the Artist Evangelist, 
which ihe old inan, whose affairs were beginning to flourish, 
had caused to be set. up in a s[4endid.sort of frame over his 
really handsome shop, either as a token of prosperity, or badge 

of gratitude to his s^int. W looked up at the Luke, and, 

like Satan, *<knew his tnountod sign-^and fled.'* A letter on 
his father's table the next morning, announced that he had ac- 
cepted a commission in a regiment about to embark for Por- 
tugfid. He was among the first who perished before the walls 
of St. Sebastian. 

I do not know how, upon a subject which I began with treat- 
ing half seriously, I should have fallen upon ao^ecital so emi- 
nently painful ; but this theme of poor ret^ionship is repleto 
with so much matter for tragic as well as comic associations, 
that it is difficult to keep the account distinct without blending. 
The earliest imppessioas whidii I received on .this matter, are 
certaialf not attended with anything painful, or very humi^ 
liattng, in the recalling. At my father*s table (no very splen- 
did one) was to be found, every Saturday, the mysterious 
figure of an age<il gentleman, clothed in^ieat bl^ck, of a sad yet 
com^y appearance. >Hi6 deportment was of the essence of 
gravity ; his worcls few or no^ne ; and I was not to make a 
noise ia his presence^ I had little indtnaiion to hkve done so 
— for my cue was to admire in silence. A. particular elbow 
chair was appropriated to him, which was in no case to be 
violated. A peculiar sort of sweet pudding, which, appeared 
on no other occasion, distinguished the days of his comings, i 
used to thidc him a' prodigiously rieh man. All I could make 
Otttof him was,' that he and my father had been schoolfellows 
a world ago at Lincohi, and that hecame from the Mint. The 
Mint I knew to be a place where all the money was coined — 
and I thought he was the owner of ah that money. Awful 
ideas of the Tower twined themselves about his presence. He 
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seemed above human infirmities and passions. . A sort of me- 
knchQly grandeur inv^st^d htm. From some inexplicable 
doom I fancied him obliged to go about in an eternal suit of 
mourning; a captive — a stately being, let out of the Tower on 
Saturdays. Often hs^ve I wondered at the temerity of my 
father, who, in spite of an habitual general respect which we 
all in common manifested towards Mm, would venture now 
and then to stand up against him in some argument, touching 
their youthful days* , The houses of the ancient city pf Lictcoljn 
are divided (as most 6f my readers know) between the dwellers 
on the hill, and in the valley. This marked distinction formed 
an obvious division betweep the boys who lived above 
(however brpught together in a common school) and the boys 
whose paternal residence was on the plain; a sufficient eaus^ 
of hostility in ^he code of these, young Grotiuses. ' My father 
had been a leading Mountaineer ; and would still maintain the 
general superibrity, in^skill and hardihood, of the A bone Boys 
(his own faction) over the Below Soys (so were they called)^ 
of which party I>is contemporary had been a chieftain. Many 
and hot were the skirmishes on this topic — the only one upon 
which the old gentleman was ever brbught out-^-and bad blood 
bred ; even sometimes almost to the recommencement (so I 
expected) of actual hostilities. But iny father, who scorned 
to insist upon advantages, generally contrived to turn the con- 
versation'^ upon some adroit by-commendation of the old Min- 
ster; in the general preference of which, before all other 
cathedrals in the island, the dweller on the hill, and the plain- 
born, could tneet on a conciliating level, and lay down their 
less important differenees. Once only I saw the (kd gentlemen 
really ruffled, atxA I remembered with' anguish the tl^ought that 
came over me : ^*^ Perhaps he will never come hqre again.^' 
He had beei^ pressed to take another plate of the viand, which 
Lhave already mentioned as the indispensable concomitant of 
his visits. Be had refused, with a resistance amounting to 
rigour-^when my aunt, an old Lincolhian, but who had some- 
thing of this in common with my cousin Bridget, that she would 
sometimes press* civility out of seasour— uttered the following 
memorable application — '' Do take another slice, Mr. Billet, 
for yoii do not get pudding every day." The old gentleman 
said nothing at the time-^but he took occasion in the course 
of the evening, when some argument had intervened between 
them, to utter with an emphasis which chilled the company, 
and which chills me now as I write it — :" Woman, you are 
superannuated." John Billet did not survive long, after the 
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digesting of this aifront ; but he survived long enough to assume 
me that peace was actually restored! and, if I remember aright, 
another pudding was discreetly substituted in the place of that 
which had occasioned the offence. He died at the Mint (Anno 
1781) where be had long held, what he accounted, a com-. 
foKable independence ; and with five pounds, -fourteen shillings, 
and a penny, which were found in his e3crutoire after his 
decease, left the world, blessing God that he haid enough to 
bury hini« and that he had never been obliged to any man for 
a six-pence. This was— ra Poor Relation. . 



STACE ILLtSION, 

A t>LAY is said to be well or ill acted in proportion to the 
scenical illusion produced. Whether such illusion can in.any 
case be perfect, is not the qu^tipn. The nearest appro/ich to 
it, -we are told, is, when the actor appears wholly unconscious 
of the presence of spectators^! In tragedy — in alf which is to 
affect the feelings — this^ undivided attention to his stage bu- 
siness, seems indispensable. Yet it is, in fact, dispensed with 
every day by our cleverest tragedians ; and .while these re- 
ferences to an audience, in the shape t)f rant or S49ntiment, are 
not too frequent or palpable, a sufficient quantity of illusion 
for the piirposes of dramatic interest may be said to be pro- 
duced in spite of them. But, tragedy apart, it ^nay be inquired 
whether, in certain characters in comedy, especially those 
wl^ich are a little extravagant, or which involve some notionf 
repugnant to the moralsense, it is not a proof of the highest 
skill in the comedian when, without absolutely appealing to an 
audience, he keeps up a tacit Understanding with them; and 
makes them, unconsciously to themselves, a party in the scene. 
The utmost nicety is required in the mode of doing this ; but 
we speak only of the great artists in the profession. 

The most mortifying infirmity in human nature, to feel in 
ourselves, or to contemplate in another, is, perhaps, cowardice. 
To see a coward done 4o the life upon a stage would produce 
anything but mirth. Yet we most of us remember Jack Ban- 
nister^s cowards. Could anything be more agreeable, more 
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jrfeassoit? We loved the rogues. How was this effected bat by 
ike exquisite art of the actor in a perpetual sub-insmuation to 
tts, the spectators, even in the extremity of the shaking fit, that 
he was not half such a (^oward as we took him for P We saw 
aH Ihe common symptoms of the malady upon him ; the quiv* 
eriag Up, the cowering knees, the teeth chattering; and could 
have sworn *Hhlit man wad frightened.'^ But we forgot all the 
while— or kept it almost a secret t6 ourseives^-that he never 
once lost his self-possession ; that he let out by a thousand droll 
looks and gestures — -meant at us^ and not at dl supposed to be 
visible to his fellows in the scene, thaft his confidence in. his 
own resources had niever once deserted him. Was this a 
genuine picture of a coward? or not rather a likeness, which 
the clever artist contrived to palm upon us instead of an original; 
while we secretly connived at the delusion for the purpose of 
greater pleasure, than a more genuine counterfeiting of the 
imbecility, helplessness, and utter self-ddsertion, which we know 
to he concomitants of cowardice in real life, could have given usP 

Why are misers so hateful in the world, and so endurable on 
the stage, but because the skilful actor, by a sort of sub-refe-^ 
reaicet rather than direct appeal to us, disarms the character of 
a great deal of its odiousness; by se'eming to engage our com- 
passion for the insecure tenure by, which he holds his money 
bags a»d parchments ? By this subtle vent half of the hatefulness 
at the character — the self-closeness with which in real life it 
coils itself up from the sympathies of men-^evaporates. The 
miser becomes sympathetic^ «. e. is no genirine miser. Here 
agaAU a diverting likeness is substituted for a very disagreeable 
reality. 

Spleen^ irritability — the pitiable infirmities of old men, which 
proihiea only pain to behold in tiie realities, counterfeited upon 
a stage, divert not ^together for the comic appendages to them, 
but in part from an inner conviction that they are being acted 
before us;^ that^a likeness only is going dn, and not the thing 
'UaBeU, Tbey please by being doae uXider the life, or beside it ; 
not to ike life. When Gatty acts an old man, is lie angry 
UMleed ? ^r on)y a pteasant counterfeit, just enough of a likeness 
to recc^ise, without pressing upon us the uneasy sense of 
reality? 

Comiddiam, paradoxical aa it may seem, may be too natural. 
It was tbe case with a late actor, Nothmg could be more 
earnest or true than the nianner of Mr. Emery; this told ex- 
ceHently in Ins Tyke, and diaracters of a tragie cast. Biit when 
he carried tile same rigid- exel«H9iveness of attention to the stage 
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businesd, and wilful falmdness and ^ibbvL^n of ev^ry ikmg 
before the curtain into his comedy, it produced a harsb and 
dissonant effect He was out of keeping with the rest of the 
PersontJB D'mmdtis. There was as little linkbetween him and 
them as betwixt himself and the audience. He was a third estate, 
dry, repulsive, >and unsocial to all. Individually coqsidek«d, his 
ei^ecution was masterly. Biitcomedy is ^ottbisuAbending thing; 
for this reason, that the same degree of credibility is not requifo- 
edof it as to serious scenes. The degrees of credibility demanded 
to the two things may be illustrated by the different sort of 
truth which we expect wlien a man tells us a mournful or a 
merry story. If w^ suspect the former of fel^ehood in any one 
tittle, we reject it altogether, n Our tearsreivse to flow at a sus- 
pected imposition. . But the teller of a mirthful tale has latitude 
allowed. him. We are content witti ^ess than absolute truth. 
'Tis the same with drainatic ilfusion. We confess we love in 
comedy io see an audience naturalised;behind the scenes, taken 
in into the interest of the drama, welcomed as by-standers 
however. There is something ungracious in a comic actor 
holding himself aloof from all particips^idn or eonoem with 
those ^o are come to be diverted by bim. Macbeth must see 
the dagger, and no ear but his own be told of it ; but an old 
fool in farce may thinkhe sees something ^ and by conscious 
words and looks express it, as plainly as he call speak, to pit, 
botx, and gallery. When an impertinent in tragedy, an Osric, 
for instance, ' breaks in upon the serious passions of the scene, 
we approve of the contempt with which he is treated. But 
when the pleasant impertinent of comedy, in a piece purely 
mea^t to give delight, and raise mirth out of whimsical per- 
plexaties, worries the studious man with taking up his leisure^ 
or making his house his home, the same sort of contempt ex- 
pressed (however natural) would destroy, the balance of delight 
in the spectators. To make the intrusion comic, the actor who 
plays the annoyed man must a little desert nature; he must, in 
shorty he thinking of the audience, apd express only so mu^ . 
dissatisfaction and peevishness, as is.consistent with the pleasure 
of com^edy. In other words, his perplexity nmst seem half put 
on. If he repel the intruder with the sober set face of a man 
in earaest^ and more especially if he deliver his expostulations 
in a tone which in the world mu)^ necessarily provoke a duel ; 
his real-life manner will destroy the whimsical and purely dra- 
matic existence of the oth^r character (which to render it- comic 
demands an antagonist, comicality on the part of the character 
opposed to it), and convert what was meant for mirdi, rather 
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than belief, into a downright piece of impertinence indeed, 
which would raise no diversion in us, but rather stir paiii, to 
see inflicted in earnest upon any unworthy, person. A very 
judicious actor (in most of his parts) seems 16 have fallen into 
ah error of this sort in his playing with Mr. Wrench in the farce 
of Free and Easy. ' ' . 

Many instances would be tedious; these may suffice to show 
that cotaiic acting at least does not always demand from the 
performer that strict abstraction from ail reference to an au- 
dience, which is exacted of it; but that in some cases a sort of 
compromise may take p)ace', and all the purposes of dramatic 
delight be attained by a judicious understandings not too openly 
announced, between the lad'ies and gentlemen— on both ^ides, 
pf the curtain. - ' 
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JoYousEST of once; embodied spirits, whither at length hast 
thou flown? to what genial region are we permitted to con- 
jecture that thou hast flitted. 

Art thou sowing thy wild oats yet (the harvest time was still 
, to come with thee) upo?n casual sands of Avemus? or art thou 
enacting Rqver ( as we would gladlier think ) by wfiindering 
Elysian streams? , \' 

This mortal frame, while thou didst play thy brief antics 
amongst us, was in truth anything but a pris^on to thee, as the 
vainPlatonist dreams of this body to be no better than a county 
gaol, forsooth, or some house of durance vile, ^heredf the five 
seni^ are the fetters. Thou knewest better than to be ih a 
hurry to cast off those gyves ; and had" notice to quit, I fear, 
before thou wert quite ready to abandon this fleshy tenement. 
It was'^hy Pleasure House, thy Palace of Dainty Devices ; thy 
Louvre, or thy White Hall. 

What new mysterious lodgings dost thou tenant now? or 
when may we' expert' thy atrial house-warming ? 

Tartarus we know, and we have read of the Blessed Shades ; 
now cannot I intelligibly fancy thee in either^ 

Is it too much to hazard a conjecture, that' (as the school- 
men admitted a reeeptacle apart for Patriarchs and un-chrisom. 
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Babes) there may exist — not far perchance from ^^atistorehouse 
of all vanities, which Milton saw in visions — a Limbo some* 
where for Players P and that 



Up thither like atrial vapours fly 

Both all Stage things^ and all that in Stage things 

■ Built their fond, hopes of glory, or lasting fame? 
AH the unacGomplishM works of Authors' hands, 

, Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mixM, 
Damn'd upon earth, fleet thither — 
Play, Opera^ Farce; with all tl^eir truippery — 

Srhere, by the neig;hbouring moon (by some not improperly 
supposed thy Regent] Planet upon earth) mayst thounot still 
be acting thy managerial pranks, great disembodied Lessee? 
but still, and sti^a Manager.. 

In Green Rooms,4mpervious to mortal eye, the muse be- 
holds thee wielding posthumous empire. 

Thin ghosts of Figurantes ( never plump on earth ) circle 
thee in endlessly, and* still their, song is Fye on ^sinful 
Fantiisy. 

' Magnificent were thy oapriccios on this globe of earth, 
Robert William Elliston! for as yet we know not thy new 
name in heaven. . 

It irks me to think, that, stript of thy regalities, thou shouldst 
ferry over, a poor forked shade, in crazy Stygian wherry. 
Methinks I hear the old boatman, paddling by the weedy wharf, 
with raucid voice, bawlin|r *' Scull?, Sculls :" to which, with 
waving hand, and majestic action, thou deignest no ^eply, other 
than in two curt monosyllables, " No : Oars." 

But the laws of Pluto's kingdom know small difference be- 
tween king, and cobbler; manager, and call-boy; and, if haply 
youi* dates of life were conterminant, you are quietly taking 
your passage, cheek by cheek (O ignoble levelling of Death) 
with the shade of Spme recently departed candle-snuffer. 

But mercy ! what strippings, wW tearing off of histrionic 
robes, and privateyanitiesi what denudations to th^ bone, be- 
fore the surly Ferryman will admit you to &et a foot within his 
battered lighter! * * 

Crowns, sceptres; shield, sword, and truncheon; thy own 
<;oronation robes (for thou hast brought the whole pro{)erty 
man^s wardrobe with, thee, enough to sirik a navy) ; the judge's 
ermine ; the coxcomb'^ wig ; the snuff-bpx d la Foppington — 
all must overboard, he positively swears — and that ancient 
mariner brooks no denial; for, since the tiresonie monodrame 
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of the old Thracian Harper, Charon, it is to be believed, hath 
shown small ftste for theatricals. 

Aye, no\^'tis done. You are just boat weight ; pura etpufa 
anima. 

But bless me, how little you look! 

So shall we all look— kings, and keysars — stript for the last 
voyage. 

But the murky rogu^ pushes off. Adieu, pleasant, and thrice 
pleasant shade! with my parting thanks for many a heavy 
hour of liCe lightened by thy harmless extravaganzas, pubUc or 
domestic. . 

Rbadamanthus, who tries the lighter causes below, leav- 
ing tp his two brethren the heavy calendars — ^honest Rhada- 
manth, always partial to players, wei^hing^ their parti-co- 
loured existence here upoii earth,-— making account of the 
few foibles that may have shaded thy real i^e, as we call it, 
(though, substantially, scarcely less a vapour than thy idlest 
vagaries upon the boards of Drury), as 1but of so many echoes, 
natural rerpereussions, . and results to be expected from the 
assumed extravagancies of thy secondary or mocA; /«/*€,. nightly 
upon a stage — after a lenient castigation, with rods lighter 
than of those Medusean ringlets, but just enough to ^' whip the 
offending Adam out pf ihee" — shall courteously dismiss thee 
at the right*hand gate — the o. p. side of Hades— that conducts 
to masques, and merry-makings, in (he Theatre Rpyal of Pro- 
serpine. 

PLAUDITO, ET VALETO* 
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My acquaintance with the pleasant creature, wlfiose loss we 
all deplore, was biit slight;. ^ 

My first introduction to £., which afterwards ripened. into 
an acquaintance a little on this side of intimacy, was over a 
counter of the Leamington Spa Library, then newly entered 
upon by a branch-of his family^ E., whom nothing misbe- 
came — to auspicate, I suppose, the filial concern, and set it 
a going with a lustre — was serving in person two damsels fair^ 
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who had come into the shop ostensible to inquire for some 
new publication, but in reality to have a sight of the illustrious 
shopman, hoping some conference. With what an air did he 
reach down the volume, -dispassionately giving his opinion 
upon the woHh of the work, in question^ and launching put into 
a dissertation on its comparative merits witli those of certain 
publications of A similar stamp, its. rival I his enchanted custo- 
mers, fairly hanging oH hi3 lips, subdued to their authoritative 
sentence.. So have I seen a {gentleman in comedy acting the 
s^pman. So Iiovelace sold bis gloves in King-Street. I ad- 
mired the histrionic art, by which he contrived to Carry clean 
away every notion ^f disgrace, from the occupation he had 
so generously submitted to; and from diat^faour I judged bim, 
with no after repentaoLce, to be a person with whom it would 
be a felicity to be more acquainted. 

To descant upon his merits as a Comedian would be super- 
fluous. With his blended private and professional habits alone 
I have to do; that harmonious fusion of the manners of the 
player into those of every day life, which brought the stage 
boards into streets, and dining-parlours, and kept up the play 
wheii the .play was ended. — '* I like Wrench," a friend was 
saying to him one day,.'^ because he is the'same natural, easy 
creiaturei on the stage, that he is o^." " My case exactly," re- 
torted Eliiston — with a charming forgetfuiness, that the con- 
verse of a proposition does not always lead to the same con- 
clusion— ^^ I am the same person off the stage that I am on." 
The inference, at first s^bt, Beems identical; but examine it a 
little, and it confesses only, that the one performer was never, 
aad the other always, adding. 

And in truth this was the charm of EUiston's private de- 
portment. You bad a spirited performance ialways going on 
before your eyes, with nothing to pay* . 'As where a monarch 
takes up his casiual abode for a night, tbe^ poorest hovel which 
he honours by his sloping in it, becomes ipso facto for that 
, time a palace; so wherever Eliiston walked, sate, or stood still, 
there was the theatre. He carried about with him his pit, 
boxes, and galleries, and set up his portable playhouse at cor* 
nera of streets, and in the market-places. Upon flintiest pave- 
ments he trod the boards still; and if his theme chanced to 
be passionate, the green baize carpet of tragedy spontcmeously 
rose beneath his feet . Now this, was hearty,, and showed a 
love for his art. So Appelles always painted — ^in thoughts 
So G. D. always poetises. • I hate a lukewarm artist. I have 
known actors— ted some- of them of ElUston's own stamp— ^ 
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who shall have agreeably beea amusing you in the part of a 
rake or a coxcomb, through the two or three hours 6f their 
dramatic existence; but no sooner does the curtain fall with 
its leaden clatter, but a spirit df lead se^nis to sei^e on all their 
faculties. They emerge sour, morose persons, intolerable to 
their families, servants,' &o. Another shall have been expand- 
ing your heart with generous deeds and sentiments, till it even, 
beats with yearnings of universal sympathy; you absolutely long 
to go home, and do some igood action. The play seetns te- 
dious, till you can get fairly out of the house, and realise your 
laudable ititentions. At length the final bell rings, aad this 
cordial representative of all that is amiable in human breasts 
steps forth — a miser. Elliston was more of a piece. Did he 
play Rmngev? and did Ranger fiH the general bosom of the 
town with satisfaction ? why should he not be Ranger, and 
diffu3e the same cordial satisfaction among his private circles ? 
with his temperament, his animal spirits, his good-nature, his 
follies perchance , could he do better than identify himself 
with his impersonation? Are we to like a pleasant fake, or 
coxcomb, on the stage, and give ourselves airs of aversion for 
the identical character presented to us in actual life? Or what 
would the performer have gained by divesting himself of the 
impersonation ? . Could the man Elliston have been essen- 
tially different from his part,> even if he had avoided to reflect 
to us studiously, in private circles, the airy briskness, the for^ 
wardness, and 'scape-goat trickeries of his prototype? 

'' Rut there is somethifig not nattiral in this everlasting acting ; 
we want the real man.'' - 

Are you quite sure that it is not the man himself, whom you 
cannot, or will not see, uddei* some adventitious trappings, 
which, nevertheless^ - sit not at all inconsistently upon him ? 
What if it is the nature of some men to be highly artificial ? 
The fault is least reprehetisiblte in players. Gibber was his 
own Foppington, with almost a,s much wit as Vanburgh could 
add to it. , 

" My conceit of bis person,"— it is Ren Jonsoh speaking of 
Lord Racon, — "was never increased towards him by his place 
or honours. Rut I have, aiid do reverence him for the great- 
ness, that was only proper to himself; in. that he seemed to me 
ever one of the greatest men that had been in many ages. 
In his adversity I ever prayed that heaven would give him 
strength ; for greatness he could not want." 

The quality here commended was scarcely less conspicuous 
in the subject of these idle reminiscences, than in my Lord Ye^ 
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rulam. Those who have imagined that an unexpected elevation 
to the direction of a great London Theatre, affected the con- 
sequence of Elliston, or at all changed his nature, knew not the 
essential greatness of the man whom they disparage. It was 
my fortune to encounter him near St. Dunstan's Church (which, 
with itd punctual giants, is now no more than dust and a 
shadow), on the morning of hi3 election tO that high office. 
Grasping my hand with a look of significance, he only uttered, 
•5—" Have you heard the news ?" — then with another look fol- 
lowing up the hlow, he subjoined, '^ I am the future Manager 
oi Drury-Lane Theatre." — Breathless as he saw me, he stayed 
not for congratulation or reply, but mutely stalked away, leav- 
ing me to chew upon his new-blown dignities at leisure. In 
fact, nothing could be said to it Expressive silence alone could 
mnse his praise. .TJiis was in his great style. 

But was- he less great (be witness, O ye Powers of Equa- 
nimity^ that supported in the ruins of Carthage the consular 
exile, and more recently transmufed for a more illustrious 
exilei, the barren eonstableship of Elba into an image of im- 
perial France), when^ in melancholy after-years, again, much 
near the same ^ot,- 1 met him, when that sceptre had been 
wrested from ibis hand, and hi^ dominion was curtailed to 
the petty ^managership, and part proprietorship,^ of the small 
Olympic, his Elba ? He still played nightly oipon the boards 
of Drury, but in parts alas I allotted to him, not magnificently 
distributed by him. Waiving his great loss as nothing, and mag- 
nificently sinking the sense of fallen mafma/ grandeur in the 
more liberal resentment of depreciations done to his more lofty 
intellectual pretensions, "Have you heard" (his customary 
exordium) — " have you heard," said he, " how they treat me ? 
they put me in eomecZt/." Thought I — but his finger on his 
lips forbade any verbal interruption — "where could they have 
put you better?" Then, after a pause— "Where I formerly 
played Romeo, I now play Mercutio," — and so again he stalked 
away, neither staying, nor caring for, responses. 

O, it was a rich scene, — but Sir A- C— r--,-, the best of 

story-tellers and surgeons, who mends a lame narrative almost 
as well as he sets it fracture, alone could do justice to it — that 
I was witness to, in the tarnished/ room (that had once been 
green) of that same little Olympic. There, after his deposition 
from imperial Drury, he 'Substituted a throne. That Olympic 
Hill was his " highiest heaven;" himself " Jove in bis chair." 
There he sat in state, while before him, on complaint of 
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Erompter, wag brought for judgmeat — hpw shall I descrihe 
er P — one of those little tawdry things that flirt at the tails of 
choruses — a probationer for the town, in either of its Strauses 
— the pertest little drab — a dirty fringe and appendage of the 
Isunps^ smoke — who, it seen^s, on some disapprobation ex- 
pressed by a '' highly respectable^' audience, had precipitataly 
quitted her station on the boards, and withdrawn her dnnaB ta- 
lents in disgust. 

^'And how dare_ yott,V s^id hei* Manager — assuming a 
censorial severity which would have crushed the confidence of 
a Yestris, and disarmed that beautiful ilebpl herself of her pro- 
fessional caprices-^I verily believe, he thought her standing 
before him: — ^^hoi^ dare you, Madam, withdraw yourself, 
without a notice; from your theatrical duties ?/' ^^ I was hissed, 
Sir/' ''And you have the presumption to decide upon the taste 
of the town? " " I don't know that, Sir, biit I will never stand 
to be hissed," was the subjoinder of young Confidence — when 
gathering up his features into one significant mass of wonder, 
pity, and expostulatory indignation — in a lesson never to have 
been lost upon a creature less forward than ^he who stood be- 
fore him-T-his words were these : **^They hav^ hissed we." ' 

'Twas the identical ftr^^ument a ^re^rt^ which the son, of 
Peleus uses to Lycaon trembling under .his lance, to persuade 
him to take his destiny with a good grace. ''I too am mortal.^ 
And it is to be believed that in both cases the rhetoric missed 
of its application, for want of a proper understanding with the 
faculties of the respective recipients, r ^ 

'^ Quite an Opera jpit,-' he said to m^, as he was courteously 
conducting me over the benches of his Surrey Theatre, the last 
retreat, and recess, of his every-day waning grandeur. 

Those who knew EUiston, will know the manner in which 
he pronounced the latter^sentence of the few words I am about 
to record. One proud day to me, betook his roast mutton with 
us in V the Temple, to which I had superadded a prelidiinwy 
haddock. After a rather plentiful partaking of the meagre ban- 
quet, not unrefreshed with the hunibler sort of liquors, I made 
a sort of apology for the humility of the fare, obser^ng that 
for my own part I never ate but of one dish at dinner. ^ I too 
never eat but one thing at dinner" — was his reply-^then after 
a pause — '^reckoning fish as nothing," Thejxianiier was all. 
It was as if by<>ne peremptory sentence he had 4^creed the 
annihilation of all the savory esculents, which the pleasant and 
nutritious food-giving Ocean pours forth upon poor hnmans 
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from her watery bosom. This was greatness^ tempered with 
considerate tendemesi to the feelings of his scanty but wel- 
coming entertainer. 

Great wert thou in thy life, Robert William Elliston ! and 
not lessened in thy death, if report speak truly, which says that 
thou didst direct that thy mortal remains should repose under 
no itiscription but one of pure Laiinity. Classical was thy 
bringing up! and beautiful was the feelirig on thy last bed, 
which, connecting the man with the boy, took thee back in thy 
latest exercise of imagination, to the days when, un^dreaming of 
Theatres and Managerships, thou wert a scholar, and an early 
ripe one, imderthe roofs builded by the munificent and pious 
Colet For thee the Pauline Muse9 weep. In elegies, that shall 
silence tins crude prose, they shall celebrate thy praise. 
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To mind the iiuide of a hock is to enter^in one'B self with the forced product 
of another man's brain. Now t ^hink si man o^ quality and breediug may be 
miBteh aoiased with the nataral spronts of his own ! 

\ Lord Fnfipinffton in the Relapse, 

As ing\snioug a«quaintaiioe>of my own was so much struck 
with ftiis bright sally of his Lordi^ip, that he has left ofF read- 
iDg altogether, to the great improvement of liis originality. At 
the hazard of losing some credit on this head, I must confess 
that l^edvoate no inconsiderable portion of my time to other 
people's thoughts. I dream away my life in others* specula- 
tions. I love to lose myself in other men's minds. When I 
am not walking, ! am reading ; I cannot sit and think. Books 
think for me. 

I have no t*epugnafioes. Shaftesbury is not too genteel for 
me, ner Joftalhan Wild too low. lean read anything which 
I cafl hook. There are things in that ithape which I cannot 
allow for such. 

ki this catalogue of bwks which ate no books — bihiia a- 
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biblia — I reckon Court Calendars, Directories, Pocket Books^ 
Draught Boards bound and lettered at the back, Scientific 
Treatises, Almanacks, Statutes at large ; the works of Hume^ 
Gibbon, Bobertsbn, Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and, generally, . all 
those volumes which " no gentleman's library should be with- 
out :" the Histories oiF Flavins Josephus (that learned Jew), ani 
Paley's Moral Phylosophy. With these exceptions, I can read 
almost anything. I bless my stars for a t^iste so eathoUc^ so 
unexcluding. ► . , 

J confess that it moves my spleen to see these things in 
books* clotfiing perched upon shelves, like faUe saints, usurp- 
ers^ of true shrines, intruders i^to the sapctuary, thrusting out 
the Legitimate occupants. To reach down a^ well-bound sem- 
blance of a volume^ and hope it some kind-hearted play-book^ 
then, opei^ing what " seem its leaves," to come bolt upon a 
withering Population Essay. To expect a Steele, or a Far- 
quhar, and find — Adam Smith. To view a well-arranged 
assortment of blockheaded Encyclopaedias (Anglicanas or Me- 
tropplitanas) set out in an array of^ Russia, or Morocco, when 
a tithe of that good leather would 'comfortable rfe-clothe my 
shivering folios ; Wjould renovate Paracelsus himself, and enable 
old Raymund Ltilly to look like himself again in the world. I 
never see these impostors, but I long to strip them, to warm 
my ragged veterans in their spoils. ' 

To be strong^backed and neat^bound is the desideratum of a 
volume. Magnificence comes after. This, when it can be 
afforded^ is not to be lavished upon all kinds of books indiscri- 
minately. I would not dress a set of Magazines, for instance, 
in full suit. The dishabille, or half-binding l^with Russia backs 
even) is our costume. A Shakespeare, or a Milton (unless the 
first editions), it were mere foppery to trick out in gay apparel. 
The possession of them confers no distinction. The exterior of 
them (the things themselves being so common), strange to say, 
raises no sweet emotions^ no tickling sense of property in the 
owner. Thomson's Seasons, again, looks best (I maintain it) a 
little torn, and dog's-eared. How beautiful to a genuine lover 
of reading are the sullied leaves, and worn out appearance, 
nay, the very odour (beyond Russia), if we would not forget 
kind feelings in fastidiousncfss, of an old " Circulating Library" 
Tom' Jones, or Vicar of Wakefield t How they speak of the 
thousand thumbs, that have turned oyer their pages with de- 
light 1 — of the lope sempstress, whom they may have cheered 
(milliner, or harder-w,orkiBg mantua-maker) after her long 
day's needle-toil, running &r into midnight, when she has 
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snatched an hour, ill spared from sleep, to steep her cares, as 
in some Lethean cup, in spelling out their enchanting contjents ! 
Who would have them a Avhit less soiled ? What better con- 
dition could we desire to see them in ? 

In some, respects the better a book is,* the less it demands 
fronkjbinding. Fielding, Smollet, Sterne, and all that class oi 
perpetually self-reproductive volumes— ^Great Nature's Stereo- 
types — we see them individually perish with less regret, be- 
cause we know the copies of them to b^e " eterne." But where 
a book is atotice both good and rare — where the individual is 
almost the species, ahd when that perishes, ' 

' ' ' ' ^ ' . " . ^ 

W'e know not where is that promethean torch . v 

) That can its light relumine — Z^-'. 

such a book, for instance, as the Life of the Duke of Newcastle, 
by his Duchess^no casket is rich enough^ no casing sufficient- 
ly durable^ to honour and Keep safe such a jeweL 

Not oi^ly rar^ volumes of this description, which seemliope- 
lessever 19 be reprinted; but old editions of writers^ such as 
Sir Philip. Sydney, Bishop Taylor, Milton in his prose-works, 
Puller — of whom we have reprints, yet the books themselves, 
though they go about, and Are. talked of here and there, we 
know; have not endenizened themselves (nor possibly ever 
will) in the national heart, so as to become stock books — it is 
good ta possess these in durable and costly covers. I do not 
care for a First Folio of Shakspeare. I rather prefer the com- 
mon editions of Rowe and Tonson, without notes, and with 
plates^ which, being so execrably bad, serve as map^, or modest 
remeipbrancers^ to the text; and without pretending to any 
supportable emulation ^ith it, are so much better than the 
Shakspeare gallery engravings^ wh^ch dfirf. - I have a com- 
munity of feeling with my countrymen ajbout^ his Plays, and I 
like those editions of him best,^ which have been oftenest tumbled 
about and handled. — Oa the contrary, I cannot read Beaumont 
and Fletcher^ but in Folio. The Octavo, editions are painful to 
look at. I have no sympathy with them. If they were as much 
read as the current editions of the other poet, I should prefer 
them in that shape to the older one. I do not know a more 
heartless sight than the reprint of the Anatomy of Melancholy. 
What need was there of unearthing the bones of that fantastic 
old great man, to expose (hem in a winding-sheet of the newest 
fashion to modern censure P what hapless^ stationer could dream \ 
of Burton eyer becoming popular? — The wretched ]\Ialone 
could not do worse, when he- bribed the sexton of Stratford 
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church to let him white-wash the painted effigy of old Shak- 
speare, whieh stood there, in rude but lively fashion depicted, 
to the very colour of the cheek, the eye, the eycrbrow, hair, the 
very dress he used to wear — the only authentic testimony we 
had, however iniperfect, of these curious parts and parcels of 
him* They covered him over with a coat of white faint. 
By — — , if I had been a justice of peace for Warwickshire, I 
would have clapt both commentator and sexton fiust in the stocks, 
for a pjair of meddling sacWiegious varlets. 

I think I see them at their work — these sapient trouble-tombs. 

Shall I be thought fantostical, if I confess, that the names of 
some of our poets sound swe^teir and have a finer relish to the 
ear — to mine, at leastr^than that of Milton or ef ShakspeareP 
It may be, that the latter are more staled and rung upon in 
common discourse.. The sweetest nam^s, and which carry a 
perfu^ne in the inention, are Kit, Marlowe, Drayton, Drummond 
of Hawthornden, aiid Cowley. 

Much depends upon tqhen and where you read a book. In 
the five or six impatient minutes, before the diqner i^ quite 
ready, who would think of taking up the Fairy Queen for a 
stop-gap, or a volume of Bishop Andrews' sermons ? 

Milton almost requires a solemn service of music to be played 
before you enter upon him. But be brings his music, to which, 
who listens, had need bring docile thou^ts, and purged ears. 

Winter evenings— the world shutout — with less of ceremo- 
ny the gentle Shakspeare enters. At such a season, the Tem- 
pest, or his own Winter's Tale — 

These two poets you cannot avoid reading aloud— to your- 
self, or (as it chances) t/> some single person listening. More 
than one — and it degenerates into an audience. 

Books of quick interest, that hurry on for incidentj^, are for 
the eye to glide over only. It will pot do to read them out. 
I could never listen to even the better kind of modern novels 
without extreme irksomeness. 

A newspaper^ rea4 out, is intolerable. In some of the Bank 
offices it is the cpstom (to save so much individual time) for one 
of the clerks — who is^the best scholar — to cOmnience upon the 
Times, or the Chronicle, and recite its entire contents aloud 
pro btmo publico. With every advantage of lungs and elocu- 
tion, the effect is singularly vapid. In barbers' shops and 
public-honses a fellow wHl get vp, and spell out a paragraph, 
which he communicates as some discovery. Another follows 
with his selection. So the entire journal transpires at length 
by piece-meal. Seldom-readers are slow readers, and, without 
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this expedient no one in the company would probably ever 
travel through the contents of a whole paper. 

Newspapers always excite curiosity. No one eVer lays one 
down without a feeling of disappointment. 

What an eternal time that gentletiaap in. blacky atNando^s, 
keeps the paper ! ^ I am sick of hearing the waiter bawling out 
incessantly^ ^^ the Chronicle is in hand, Sir.'' 

Coming in to an inn at nights— having ordered your^supper^-- 
what can be more delightful than to find lying in the window- 
seat) left there time out of mind by the carelessness of some 
former guest--r-two or three numbers of the old Town and 
Country' Magazine, with its amusing tite-A-tete pictures — 
« The Royal Lover and Lady G -7— ;" '^ The Melting Platonic 
and the old Beaui'? — and such like antiquated scandal ? 
Wpuld you exchange it-^^-at that time^ and in that place— ^for a 
better book? 

Poor TobiUf who latterly fell blindt did not regret it so much 
forthe weightier kinds of reading — the Paradise Lost, or Comus, 
he could have read to him-r-but he missed the pleasure of 
skimming over with his own eye a magazine, or alight pamphlet. 

I shpuld not^ care to be caught in the serious avenues of 
somo cathedral alone, atid reading Candide. 

I do not remember a more whimsical surprise than having 
been once detected— by a familiar damsel — ^reclined at my ease 
upon the grass, on Primrose Hill (her Cythera), read'mg — 
Pamela, There was nothing in the book to. make a man se- 
riously ashamed atthe exposure; but as she seated herself down 
by me, and seemed determiqed to read in company, I could 
have wished ithad'beto- — any other book. We read on very 
sociably for, a few pages; and, not finding the author much to 
her taste, she got itp, and— v^ent away. Gentle casuist, I leave 
it4o thee Jo conjecture, whedier.the^ blush (for there was one 
between us) was the property df the nymph or the s'^ainin this 
dilemma. From me you shall never get the'secretv . 

I am not much a friend to out-of-doors i^eading. I cannot 
settle pay spirits to it. Iknew. a Unitarian minister, who was 
generally to be seen upon S)ibw-hill (as yet Skinner's-street 
was nol), betiK^een the hours otten and eleven in the morning, 
studying a Volume of Lardner. ' I own this, to- have been a, 
strain of abstraction beyond my reach. ' I used to admire how 
he sidled along, keeping clear of secular contacts. An illiterate 
encounter with a porter's knot, or a bread basket, would have 
quii^kly put to flight all the -theology I am master of, and have 
left me worse than indififerei^ ^o the five points. 

13 
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There is a class of street*readers, whom I can irever con- 
template without affection— the poor gentry, who, not having 
wherewithal to, buy or hire a book, filch a Uttle learning at the 
open stalls — the oWner, with his hard eye, casting envious 
looks at them all the while, and thinking when they will have 
done. Venturing tenderly, page after page, expectii^ every 
moment when he shall intierpose his interdict, and yet unable to 
deny, themselves the gratification, they *^ snatch a fearful joy." 
Martin B-f-, ii^ this way, by dail^ fragments, got through two 
volumes of Clai^issa* when the stall-keeper damped his laudable 
ambition, .by asking him (it was in his younger days) whether 
he meant to purchase the work. M. declares, that under no 
drcumstances of his life did he ever peruse a book with half the 
satisfaction which he took in those uneasy snatches. A quaint 
poetess d^our day |bai^ i^ralised upm thi^ subject in two very 
touching but homely stanzas. 

Is^w abpywitheager eye , . " 

Open a book upon a stall, . 
And read, as he'd devour it all ; • 
Which when the sta^l-man did es^, ^ 
Soon to the boy I heard hiin call, 
*• You, Sir, you never buy a book. 
Therefore in one you shaU not look." 
, the boy passed slowly on, and With a tigb 
He wished he never had been taught to read. 
Then of the oM churl's books he shoidd have had no need* 

Of sulTerings the poor have many, . " 

Which never can the rich annoy ; 
1 soon perc^v'd another boy, , 
Who looked as if he'd not had any 
Food, for tha^ 4ay at least — enjoy 
The tnght of eold mejit in a tavern larder. 
This boy's ease, then tbdnght l, is surely harder^ 
. Thus hungry, longing, thus without a penny. 
Beholding choice of dainty-dressed meat : 
No wonder if h^ Wiethe ne'er had learned to eat. ; . . 
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I AM fond of passing my vacations (I bieiieve I have said sa< 
before) at one or other of the tjniversides. Next to these my 
choice would fix me at some woody 'spot, such as the ne^h- 
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bourbood of Henley affords in abundance, upon ihe banks of 
my beloved Thames. But somehow or other my cousin con- 
trives to wheedle tne once in three or four seasons to a watering 
place. Old attachments cling to her in spite of experience. 
We have been dull at Worthing one summer, duller at Brigh- 
ton another, dullest at Eastbourn a third, and are at this mo- 
ment doing dreary penance at-— Hastiiigs 1-^and all because we 
were happy ipany years ago for a brief ^eek at — Margate. 
That was our first sea-side experiment, and many circum- 
stances isombined to make it the most agreeable holyday of my 
life. We had neither of us seen the sea, and we had never 
been from home so long, together in company. 

Can I loiiget thele, thou old Margate Hoy, with thy weather- 
bei^tea, sun-burnt captain, and his rough acconiiiiodations— 
ill exchanged fof the foppery and fresh-water niceness o( the 
modern steam-packet! P To thi» winds and waves thdu commit- 
tedst thy goodly freightage, and didst ask no aid of magic fumes, 
and spells, and boiling cauldrons. With the gales of heaven 
thou wentest swimmingly ; or, when it was their pleasure, 
stoodest still with sailor-like patience. Thy course was natural, 
not forced,, as in a hot-bed; nor didst thou go poisoning the 
breath of ocean with sulphureous smoke-^a great sea-chimasra, 
chimneying and furnacing the d^ep ; or liker to that fire-god 
parching up Scamander. 

(^an I forget thy honest, yet sl^nj^r ^ew, .^ith their poy re- 
luctant responses (yet to the suppression of anything, like con- 
tempt) to the raw questions, which we of the great city would 
be ev^r and anon putting to them, as to the uses of this or that 
strange, naval inaplement ? ' Specially can I forget thee, thou 
happy, piedium, tboii shade of refuge between us and them, 
conciliating interpreter^of their skill to our siAiplicity, comfort- 
able auibassador between sea and land!— whose sftilor-trowsers 
did not more convincingly assure thee to be an adopted deni- 
zen of the former,, than thy whitjC cap, and whiter apron over 
them, with thy neat-fingered practice in thy culinary vocation, 
bespoke thee to have been of inland nurture, heretofore — a-mas- 
ter-cook of Eastcheap? How busily didst thou ply thy multi- 
farious occupation, cook, mariner, attendant, chamberlain; 
here, there, like another Ariel, flaming at once aliout all part^ 
of the deek,. yet mih kindlier ministrations — not to assist the 
tempest, bi^t^ as if toiiched with a kindred sense of our infir- 
mities, to soothe the qualmis which diat untried, motion might 
haply raise in our crude land-fancies. And when the o'er- 
washing billows drove us below deck (for it was far gone in 
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October, ami we had stiff and blowing weather) how ditd thy 
officious rainisterings, still catering for our comfort, with caf^dsy 
a&d cordials, and thy more cordial conversation, alleviate the 
closeness and the eonfinenient of thy else (truth to say) not 
very savoury, nor very inviting, little cabin ! 

With these additaments to boot, we hald on board a fellow- 
passenger, whose discourse in verity might have beguiled a longcfr 
voyage than We meditated, and have made mirth and wonder 
abound as far as the Azores. He was a dark^ Spanish conriptex- 
ioned young man, r^mark^bly handsome, with an officfer-like asr 
surance, and an insuppressibte volubility of assertion. He was, in 
fact, the greatest liar 1 had met with then, or since. Hp was none 
of your hesitating, half story-tellers (a most painful description of 
mortals), who go on sounding your belief, and only giving you 
as much as they see you can swalbw at a time — ^thc nibbling 
pickpockefs of your patience-^but one who committed 4own^ 
right, day-light depredations upon his neighbour's faith. He 
did not stand shivering upon the brink, but was a hearty 
thorough-paced liar, and plunged at once into the depths of 
jyour credulrty. I portly believe, he made pretty stire of his 
company. Not many rich, not many wise, or learned, com- 
posed at that time the cpmnion stowage of a MargMe packet. 
We were, I am afraid, a set of as unseasoned Londoners (let 
our enemies give it a worse name) as Aldermanbury, or Wat- 
J'ltl^^street, at that time of dafy qould have supplied. There 
tflight be an e^LceptionJor two among us, but I scorn to .make 
any invidious distinctions among such a jolly^ companionable 
^ip's company; as those were whom I sailed with. Some- 
thing too iBust b^ conceded io the Genius Loci. Had (he con- 
fidejdt felfow told us half the legends on land^ which he favoured 
us with on the other element, I flatter: myself the good sense 
of most of us would have ^revolted.' But we were in a ,new 
world, with everything unfamiliar about us, and the time and 
place disposed us to the repeptioh of any prodigious marvel 
whatsoever. Time has obliterated from my memory much of 
his wild foblings ; and the restr would appear but dull, as writ- 
ten, and to be read on shore. Ue had been Afd-de- camp 
(among other rare accidents and fortunes) to a Persian prince^ 
and at one blow had stricken off the liead of the King of Cari- 
mania on^ horseback. He, of course, married the Prihee's 
daughter. I forget whatunlncky- turn in the politics pf that 
court, combining with the loss of his consort, was the reason of 
his quitting Persia ; but with the rapidity of a magician he trans- 
ported himself, along with his bearers, back to England^ where 
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rne Still found bim in the cooAdence of great ladies. There 
was isome story of a Princess — Elizabeth, if 1 remember — hav- 
iog intrusted to his care an extraordinary casket of jewels, upon 
some extraordinary occasion — but as I am not certain of the 
name or circumstance at this distance of time, I must leave it-; 
to the Royal daughters of England to settle the honour among 
themselves in private. I cannot call to mind half his. pleasant 
wonders; but I perfectly remember, that in the course of his 
travels he had seen a phoenix; and he ^obligingly undeceived us 
of the vulgar error,* that there is but one of that species at a 
time, assuring us that they were not uncommon in some parts 
of Upper Egypt. Hitherto h« had found the most implicit list- 
eners^ His dreaming fancies had transported us beyond the 
^' ignorant present.'' But when (still hairdying more apd more 
in bis triumphs oyer our simplicity) he wekit on to affirm that 
he had actually sailed through the legs of the Colossus at 
Rhodes, it really became necessary to make a stand. And 
here 1 must do justice to the )^ood sense and intrepidity of one 
of oui;r party, a youth that had hitherto been one of his most 
deferential auditors; whafpom his recent reading, made bold to 
assure the gentleman^ that there must be some mistake, as ^^ the 
Colossus in question had been destroyed long since :^' to whose 
opinion, delivererd with all modesty, our hero was oUigidg 
enough to concede thus i^uch, that *Uhe figure was indeed a 
little daii^aged." This was the only opposition he met with, 
and it did not at all seem to sts^ger him, for he proceeded 
with his fables, which the Same youth appeared to swallow 
with still more complacency than ever, —^ confirmed, as it 
were, by the extrenie candour x>f that concession. With these 
prodigies he -wheedled us on till w;e ^an^e in sight of the Re- 
culvers, which one of pur own company (having been the 
voyage before) immediately recognising, and pointing out to 
us, was considered by' us as no ordinary seainan^ 

All this time i^t upon the edge of the deck quite a different 
character. It w^s a lad, ajpparently very poor^ very infirm, 
and very patient. Hid eye was- ever on the sea, with a smile : 
and, if he caught now and then seine snatches' of these wild 
legends, it was by accident, and they seemed not to concern 
him. The waves to^him whispered more pleasant stories. He 
was as one, being with us^ but not of us. He heard the bell 
of dinner ring without- stirring; and when some of us pulled 
out our private stores — our cold meat and our salads— he pro- 
d^uced non6, and seemed to want none. Only a solitary bis- 
cuit he liad laid in; provision for the one or two days and. 
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nights, to whicb these vesseb thjsn were odeatimes obliged to 
prolpng their voyage. Upon a nearer aequaintance with him, 
which he seemed neither to court nor decline, we learned that 
he was going to Margate, with the hope' of being admitted into 
the Infirmary there for sea-bathing. His diseas^ was li scro- 
fula, which appeared * to have eaten all over him. He ex- 
pressed great hopes of a cure; and when we ask^. him whe- 
ther he had any friends where he was going, he replied, ^^ he 
Imd no friends.** 

These pleasant, and i^ome monrnful passages, with the first 
sight of the sea, co-operating with youdi, and a ^nse.of holy- 
days, and out-of-door adventiuie, to me that had been pelit up 
in populous cities for many months before, — have left upon my 
mind the fragrance as of summer days gone by, bequeathing 
nothing but their remembrance for cold and wintry hours to 
chew upon. > 

Will it be ihought a digression (it may spare some unwel- 
come comparisons), if 1 endeavour to account for the dissatis- 
faction which I have heard so many persons confess to have 
felt (as I did myself feel in part o^ this occasion), at the sight 
(yf. the sea for ^he sfhrst time?' \ think tb^ i*eason usually 
given — referring to the incapacity of actuat objects for '^satis- 
fying our preconceptions of them-^4scarce1y goes deep enough 
into, the question. Let the fiame person 6ee a lion, an elephant, 
a mountain, for the first time in his life,, and he shall- perhaps 
feel' himself a little' mortified. The things do not fill up that 
space, 'which the, idea of them seemed to take up in his mmd. 
But they have still a correspondeiicy to his first notion, and in ' 
time grow up to it, so as to produce a Very similar iqapression: 
enlarging themselves (if I may say so) upon familiarity. But 
the sea remaini^ a disappoitttment.-^Is it not, that in the latter 
we had expected to behold (absurdly, I grant, but, I am afraid, 
by the law of imagination unavoidably) not ia definite object, as 
those wild, beasts, or that mountain compassable by the eye, 
but all the sea at once^ T^& coAuyiENSURATE antagonist of the 
«ARTH ! h do not say we tell ourselves so much,' biit the crav- 
ing of the mind is to be satisfied with nothing less. I will 
suppose the case of a young person of fifteen, (as I then was) 
knowing nothing of the-^ea, but from description. He comes 
to it for the first time — all'^Siat he has^be^n reading of it all 
his life, and that the most enthusiastic part of ]ire,-^all he has 
gathered from narratives of wandering seamen; what be has 
gained from true voyages, and what he cherishes as credulously 
from romance and poetry ; crowding their images, and exacting; 
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Strange tributes from expectation. — He thinks of the great deep, 
and of th0se who go down unto it; of its thousand Isles, and 
of the vast continents i£ washes ; of its receiving the mighty 
Plata, or Orellana, into its bosom, . without disturbance, or 
sense of augmentation; of Biscay swdls, and the mariner 

For many 4 d^y, and many a dreadful night, 
Incessant labouring round the stormy Cape ; 

of fatal rocks, anJl the "still-vexed Bermoothesj" of great 
whirlpools, and the water-spout; of sunken ships, and sumless 
treal^res swallowed' up in the unrestoring depths: of fishes 
and quaint nionsters, to which all that is terrible on earth-^ 

Be but as bhggs to frighten babes withal, 
; Cmnpared with dhe creatures. 10 the seft'fientcal; 

of naked savages, and Juan Fernandez; of pearls, and shells; 
of coral beds, amd of enichaiited isles; of mermaid's grots — 

I do not. assert that in sober earnest he expects to be sho^ 
all these wonders at once, but' he is under the tyranny of a 
mighty £aiculty, whidhi haunts him with confused hints and 
shadows oyf'all these; and when the actual object opens first 
upon him, s^n (in tame weather too most likely) from our 
iwromantic coasts-^a speck, a slip of sea-water, as it shows to 
hmi — what can it .prove, but a very unsattsfying and even di- 
Qijiiiitive entertainment ^ Or if he has come to it from the 
mouth of a river, was it much more than the river widening? 
^d, even out of sight of land, what had he but a flat watery 
horizon about himf nothii^ comparable to the vast o'er-curtain- 
ing sky, his familiar object, seen daily without dread or amaze- 
Bwnt? — Who, in similar circumstances, h^s not been tempted 
to exdaim with Charodbia,' in the poem! of 6ebir,r-^ 

Ib this the mi^y ocean ?-»i8 tliis ullf 

\ 4ove town, cm: country; j)ut this detestable Cinqu^ Port is 
neitfaen I hate these scrubbed shootsy thrusting out their 
starved foliage from between the ho^id fissures of dusty in- 
nutritious rocks ; which the amateur calls ^'verdure to the edge 
of the sea.'^ I requice woods, and they show me stunted 
co{!^eeB. I cry out for (he water-brooks, and pant for fresh 
streams,^ and inland murmurs. I dmnot stand all day on the 
naked beach, Etching the capricious hues of the sea, shifting 
like the colours of a dying mullet. I am tired of looking out. 
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at tbe windows of this isIand-prisoD. I would fain retire into 
the interior of my ca^e. While I gaze upon the sea. I want 
to bet oalK; oyer ity across it. It binds me in with chains, as 
of iron. My 'thoughts are abroad. I should not ^o feel in 
Staffordshire. There is uo home for ma here. There is- no . 
sense of home at Hastings. It is a place of fugitive resort, an 
heterogeneous assemblage of sea-mews ^nd stock-brokers, Am-« 
phitrites of the town,, and misses that coquet with the Ocean. 
If it .were what it was in its primitive shapes and wh^t it ought 
to have remained,, a (air honest fishidg-^town, and no more, it 
were something-^with a few. straggling ^shermen!s huts scat- 
tered about, artlisds as it$ cliffs, and wi^ their materials filched 
from them, it were 9Qmething.' I could abide to dwell with 
Meschek ; to asi^ort with fisher-s\vains9 and .smugglers. There 
are, or I dream there are^ many of this latter occupation her0. 
Their faces biecome the place. I like a smuggler. He is the 
only honest tliief. He robs nothing but /the revenue,— ^an 
abstraction i n^ver greatly cared about. I could go out with 
them in their maokarel boats, or about their less ostensible 
business, with some satisfaction: . J can ' even tolerate those 
poor victims to monoiony, who from day to da^ pace along 
the beach, in endless progress and recurrence, to walch their 
illicit couotrymen-^townsfolk or brethren perchance— ^'hist'* 
ling to the sh^athiiig and unsheathing of their cutlasses (their 
only solace)^ who undier the mild^ name of preventive service, 
keep up a legitimated civil, warfare in th^ deplorable absence 
of a foreign one, to show their detestation of run hotlands, and 
zeal for old EIngland. ^ But it is the visitants from town, that 
come here to say Xhai they have been here, with no. more 
relish of the sea than a pond perch, or a dace niight be sujpposed 
to have, that are. my aversion: 1 feel like a.foolish dace in these 
regions, and have as little toleration for myself here, as for 
thefti. What can th^y want here? if they had a true relish 
of the ocean, why have they brought alt this land luggage 
with them? or vt^hy pitch their civilised tents in the desert? 
What mean these scanty book-rooms-^marine libraries as 
they entitle them-^if the sea were, as they, would have lis 
believe, a book ^UO read strange matter in?.'^ what are their 
foolish concert-rooms, if they come, as they would fain be 
thought to do, to listen to the musioof the waves P All i^ false 
and hollow pretension., | They come, because it is the fashion, 
and tp spoil the n^ature of the place., They are mostly, as I 
baye said, stock-brokers; but I have watched the beiteKaort 
of themr-^oow and then, an honest citizen (of the old atamp), 
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in ttie simplicity of his beart, shall bring down his wife and 
daughters, to taste the sea breezes. I always know the date 
of their arrival. It is easy to see it in their countenance. A 
day or two they go wandering on the shingles, picking up 
cockle-shells, and ihinking them jgreat things ; but, in a poor 
week, imagination slackens : they begin to discover that cockles 

!>poduce no pearls, and then-^O tbenl^if I could interpret 
or the pretty, creatures (I know they have Hot the courage to 
confess it themselves) how {^adly would 4;hey e^^change their 
sea-side rambles foi* a Sunday walk on the greeh-sward of 
their accustomed Twickenham .meadows 1 

I would ask of one of these sea^charmed em^rants, who 
think they truly love the sea, with its wild usages, what would 
their feelings be, if some of the unsophistrcated aborigines of 
this place, «noottragea by their courteous questioning^ here, 
should venture, on the faith of such assured sympathy«between 
them, to return the visit, and come up to see^-^London. I must 
imagine th^m with their Gshiag. tackle on their back, as we 
carry our town necessaries. /What a sensation woiild it cause 
in Lothbury ? /What vehement laughter would it not excite 
among . 

The daughter^of Cheaps^de, and wives of Lombard-street 

I am sure that no town^bred, or inland-born subjects, |can 
feel their true and natural nourishment at these sea-places. 
Nature, iX^here 'she does not ntean us for mariners and vaga- 
bonds, bids'us stay at home. The salt fOam seems to nourish 
a spleen. 1 ^m not half so good-natured ais by the milder 
waters of my natural river. I would exchange these sea-gulls 
for swans, and scud a shallow for ever about the hankie of 
Thamesis, 
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, . ^ paETTY severe fit of indisposition which, under the name of 
a nervous fever, has made a prisoner of we for some weeks 
past, and is but slowly leaving me, has reduced me to an f n- 
oap^olty of reflectiQg upon any topics foreign to itself. Expect 
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no heakfay ^nclusioiis from me this month, reader ; I can offer 
you only sick men's dreams. 

And truly the whole state of sidcness is such ; for what else 
is it but a magnificent dream for a n^n to lie a-bed, and draw 
day-light curtains about him ; and, shutting out the sun, to in^ 
duce a total oblivion of all the works which are going -on under 
it ? To become insensible to all the operations of life, except 
the beatings of one feeble pulse ? ^ , 

If there be a regal solitude, it is a sick bed. "^How the patient 
lords it there ! what caprices he acts without control I how 
king-like he sways his pillow-stumbling^ and tossi^ng, ^nd 
shifting, and lowering, and thumping, and flatting, and mould- 
ing it, to the ever varying recjuisitions of his throbbing temples.. 

He changes sides oftener than a polt^ian* Now he lies fiill 
length, then half-length, obliquely^ transeverseiy, head and feet 
quite across the bed ; and' none accuses him of tergiversation. 
Within the four curtains he is absolute. Thdy are his Mare 
Cbusnm. , 

How sickness enlarges the dimensions of a man's self to him'- 
self! he is his own exclusive olijectp ' Supreme selfishness is 
inculcated upon him as his only ^0ty. 'Tis the Two Tables of 
the Law. to him. He has nothing to think of but how to, get 
well. What passes out of doors, or withfh them, so he hear 
not the jairring of them, affects him nolB 

A little while ago he was greatly concerned in the evei^ of a 
law-suit, which was to. be the making or the marring of his 
dearest friend. He was to be seen trudging, about upon this 
man's errand to fifty^quarters of the towuiatonce, jogging this, 
witness, refreshing that solicitor. The cause was to conie on 
yesterday. He is absolutely as indifferent to the decision as if 
it were a question to be tricfd at Pekin. Peradventure frokn 
some whispering, going, on about the house, not intended for 
his hearing, he picks up enough to make kim understand that 
things went cross-grained iq me Court yesterday, and his friend 
is ruined. But the word " friend," and the word ",ruin," dis- 
turb him no more than ^o much jargon. He is not to think of 
anything but how to get better. 

What a world of foreign cares are merged in that absorbing 
consideration ! 

He has put on the'strong armour of sickoess, he is wrapped 
in the callous hide of suffering ; he keeps his sympathy, like 
some curioiis vintage, under trusty lock and key, for his own 
use only. 
^ He lies pitying himself, honing and moaning to himself; he 
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yeariieth over, himself ; his bowels are even melted wiihth htm 
to think what he suffers ; he is not ashamed to weep over 
himself. 

He is for ever plotting how to do some good to himself ; stu- 
dying little stratageqis and artificial alkviatioos. , 

He makes the most of himself; dividing himself, by an al- 
lowable fiction, into as Jtoany distinct individuals, as he hath 
sore and sorrowing members. "Sometimes he meditates^— as of 
a thhag apart from him~«-u|>on his poor adiing head, and that 
dull pant Which, dozing or waking, lay in it all tfaie past night 
like a log, or palpable substance of "pkin, not to be removed 
wkbottt open^g the very scall, as it s^eimed, to take it thence. 
Or^ he pities his ^long, dammy, attenuated fingers. He com* 
passionates himself all over ; and his bed' is n very discipline of 
noBiapity^ and tender heart. 

He is his own sympathiser ; and instinctively feels that none 
can so well perform that office for him. He cares for few 
spectators to his tragedy. . Only that punctual face of the old 
nurse pleases him, thai apnounces h\i broths and his cordials. 
He likes it because it is so linmovedy and because he can pour 
'forth fats feverish ejacttiadtions before it as unreservedly as to 
his bed-post ; ^ , 

To the world's business^ he is dead. He understands not 
wbat the callings and occupations of mortals are ; only he has 
$. glimmering «oneeit of some such thing, when the doctor 
makes his daily calf : and even in, the lines of that busy face he 
reads no nmkiplicity of patiecfts, but solely conceives of himself 
9& the sick man. To what, other uneasy couch the good man 
is hastening, whea he slips out of his chamber, folding up his 
l&n dowceur so o^refiilly^or fear of nistling--4s no speculation 
which he can at present entdrtam. He thinks only of the 
regular return of the same phenomonon at the same hour to* 
morrow. 

Household rumours touch him not. Some faint murmur, 
indicative of life going on wiiliin the house, soothes him, while 
he knows not distinctly what it Is. He is« UQt to know any^ 
thing, not to think of anything. Servants gliding up or down 
the distant staircase, treading as upon velvet, gently keep his 
ear awake, so long as he troubles not himself further than with 
some feeble guess at their eiTands. JEi%8Lciejc knowledge would 
be a burthen to him : he can just endure the pressure of con- 
jecture. He opens his eye faintly at the dull stroke of the 
muffled knocker, aqd closes it again without asking " who was 
U?" He is flattered by a general notion that inquiries are 
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raabiag after him, but he cares not to know the.' name of the 
inquirer. In the general stiUnes9 and awful bush of the house, 
he lies in state and feels his sovereignty.. 

To be sick is to enjoy monarchal prerogatives. Compare the 
silent tread, and q^uiet ministry,^ almost by the eye only, with 
which he is served — with the careless demeanour, the un- 
ceremonious goings in and out (slapping of doors, or leaving 
them open) of the very same attendants, when he is getting a 
little better — and you will confess, that from the bed of sickness 
(throne let me rather call it) to the elbow chair of convales- 
cence, is a fall from dignity amounting to a deposition. 

How convalescence shrinks a man back io his pristine sta- 
ture I where is now the space, which he occupied so lately, in 
his own, in the family^s eye ? The scene of Jiis regalities, his 
sick room, which was his presence-chamber, where he lay and 
acted his despotic fancies — how; is it reduced to a common b^- 
room I The trimness of the very bed /has something petty and 
unmeaning about it. It is made every, day. How unlike Co 
that wavy, many furrowed, oceanic liurf^ce, whickit presented 
so short a time since, when to make it was a service not to be 
thought of at oftener than three or fourday revolutions, when 
the patient was with pain and grief to be lifted for a little while 
out of it, to submit to the encroachments of unweleome neat- 
ness, and decencies which his .shaken frame deprecated; then 
to be lifted into it again, for another three or four days^* respite, 
to flounder it out of shape again, while every fresh iurrow was 
a historical record of some shifting posture, some uneasy turn^ 
ing, some seeking for a little eajse ; and the shruidcen skin. scarce 
told a truer story, than the crumpled coverlid. 

Hush^sd are those mysterious sighs — those groisms — so much 
more awful, while we knew not from* what caverns. of vast 
hidden suffering they proceeded. The Lernean pangs are 
quenched. The riddle of sickness is solved; and Philoctetes i& 
become an ordinary per^nage. 

Perhaps some relic of the sickman^s dre^m of greatness sur- 
vives in the still lingering Visitations of the medical: attendant. 
But how is he too changed with every thing else ! CanHhis be 
he — this man of news— -of chat — of anecdote — of every thing 
but physic-T^can this be he, who so Jately came between the 
patient and his cruel enemy, as on some solemn embassy from: 
Nature, erecting herself into a high mediating party ? — Pshaw ! 
'tis some old woman. 

Farewell with him all that made sickness pompous — the spell 
that hushed the household -^ the desart- like stillness, feU 
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throughout its inmost chambers — the mute attendance — the 
inquiry by looks — the still softer delicacies of self-attention — 
the sole and single eye of distemper alonely fixed upon itself — 
word^thoHghts excluded— the man a world unto himself-^^his 
own theatre— 

- What a speck is he dwindled into ! 

In this flat swamp of convalescence, left by the ebb of sick- 
ness, yet far enough from the terra firma of established health, 
your n(>te, dear Editor, reached me, requesting— an article. In 
Articulo Mortis, thought I; b\it it is something hard — and the 
quibble, wretched as it was, relieved me. The summons, un- 
seasonable as it appeared, seemed to link me on again to the 
petty businesses of life, which I had lost sight of; a gentle call 
to activity, however trivial; a wholesome weaning from that 
preposterous dream of self absorption— the pufiPy state of sick- 
ness — in which I confess to have laijii so long, insensible to the 
magazines and monarchies, of the world alike; to its laws, 
and to its literature.. The hypochondriac flatus is subsiding; 
the acres, which in imagination I had spread, over — for the 
sick man swells in Ibe sole contemplation of his single suf^ 
ferings, till he becomes a Tityus to himself — are wasting to a 
span ; and for the giant of self importance, which I was so 
lately, you have me once again in my natural pretensions -^he 
leian and meagre Agure of your insignificant Essayist. 
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So far from the position holding true, that ^reat wit (or 
genius, in onr modern way of speaking) hais.a necessary alli- 
ance with insanity, the greatest wits, 6n the contrary, will ever 
foe found to be the sanest writers. Is it possible for the mind 
to conceive of a mad Shakspeare. The greatest wit, by which 
the poetic talent is here chiefly to be understood, manifests itself 
in the admirable balance of all the faculties. Madness is the 
disproportionate straining or excess of any one of them. '^ Ho 
strong a wit," says Cowley, speaking of a poetical friend, 
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<< did Nature to him f^ame, 

As all things but his judgment overcame, ' 

His judgment like the heavenly moon did show, 

Tempering that mighty sea below.'' 

The ground of the mistake is, that men, finding in the rap- 
tures of the higher poetry, a condition of exaltation to v^hioh 
they have no parallel in their own experience^ besides the spu- 
rious resemblance of it in dreams and fevers, iniipute a state of 
dreaminess and fever to the poet. But the true poet dreams 
being awake. He is not possessed by his subject, but has do- 
minion oyer it. In the groves of Eden he walks, fanfiliar as 
in his native patios. He ascends the empyrean heaven, and 
is not intoxicated. He treads the burning marl without dis- 
may; he wings his flight without iselF-loss through realots of 
chaos "and bid night.^* Or, if abandoning himself to that 
severer chaos of a " human mind untuned,'^ he is content 
awhile to be mad with Lear, or to hate mankind (a sort of 
madness) with Timon, neither is that madness, nor this lais- 
anthropy,. so' unchecked, but that,— rnever letting the reins of 
reason wholly go, white he moist seems to do so,— he has his 
better genius still whispering at hi? ear^-wifli the good Servant 
Kent suggesting saner counsels, or witliSthe honest steward 
Flavins recommending kindlier resolutions. Where' he seems 
most to recede from humanity, he will be found the truest to 
it. From beyond the scope of Nature if he summon possible 
existences, he subjugates them to the law of her consistency. 
He is beautifully loyal. to that sovereign directress, even- when 
he appears moi^t to betray and desert her: His ideal tribes 
submit to policy ; his verymonsters are tamed to his hand, 
even as that wild sea-brood, shepherded by Proteus. He 
tames, and he clothes them whh attributes of flesh and blood, 
till they wonder at themselves, Mke Indian Islanders forced to 
submit to Eurapean vesture. Caliban, ike Witcbe*, are as 
true to the laws of theib own nature (ours witt a difference), 
as Othello, Hanilet, and Macl^eth. Herejii the great and the 
little wits ar^ differenced ; that if the latter winder ever so 
little from ns^ture or actual existence, they lose themselves and 
their readers. ^ Their (antoms are biw^esfi; th^ir visions* night- 
mares. They da not create, which implies shaping ^nd con- 
sistency. Their imaginations are not active — for to be active 
is to call something into act and form — but p^bssive, as men 
in sick dreanus. For the 9aper^natural> or something, super-, 
added to what we know of nature, they give you the plainly 
npn-natural. And if this wer« all, Mid that tk«se mental bal- 
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lucinations were discoverable only in the treatment of subjects 
out of ndlure, or transcending it, the judgment might with some 
plea be pardoned if it ran riot, and a little wantonized : but 
even in the describing of real and every day life, that which is 
, before iheir eyes, one of these lesser wits shall more deviate 
from nature — show more of that inconsequence, which has a 
natural allianccwith frenz^y,— than a great genius in his*' mad* 
dest fits,^' as Withers somewhere calls them. \We appeal to any 
one that is acquainted with the common run of Lane^s novels, 
— ;as they existed some twenty or thirty years baek, — those 
scanty intellectual yiands of the whole, female, reading public, 
till a happier genius arose^ and expelled for ever the iimu- 
tritious fAntoms^-^wbether he has not fou^d his brain more 
^* betossed," his memory more puzzled, his sense of when and 
where more confounded among the improbable events, the 
incoherent incidents, the inconsistent characters, . or no-cha- 
racters, of some third-rate love intrigue — where the persons 
shall be a Lord Glendamour and a Miss Rivers, and the scene 
only alternate between Bath and Bond-street — a more be-* 
wildering dreaminess induced upon him, than he has felt wan- 
dering over all the hiry grounds of Spenser. In the pro- 
ductions we refer tO) nothing but' names and places is familiar; 
the persons are neithier of this world nor of any other con- 
ceivable one; M endless string of aetivities without purposes, 
of purposes destitute of motive : — we meet fantoms in our 
known walks; fantasques only christened. Id the poet we 
have names which amtounce fiction; and we have alMoIutely 
no place at all, for the things and persons ^f the Fairy Queen 
prate not of their . *' whereabont. •' But in their inner nature, 
and the law of their spe^h and actions, we are at home and 
upon aeqnainted ground. The Otte turns life into a dream; 
the other to the wildest dreams gives the sobriety of every 
day oecurraiees. By what snbtile art of tracing the mental 
processes it is effected, we are not philosophers enough to 
explain^ but in that wonderful episode of the cave of Mammon, 
in which the Money God appears first in the lowest form of a 
. miser, is then a worker of metsds, and becomes the god of all 
the treasures of the woiid, and has a daughter. Ambition, 
before, whom all the world kneels for fi&vours — with the Hes- 
perian fruity the waters of Ta^alus, with Pilate washing his 
hands vainly, but not impertinently, in the same stream^-^hdt 
we should be at one moment in the cave of an old hoarder of 
treasures^ at the next at the forge of the Cydops, in a palace, 
and yet m heU, aH at ooee, with the shifting mutations of the 
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most rambling dream, and our judgment yet all the time aw^ike, 
and neither able nor willing to detect the faltacy,-r-is a proof of 
that hidden sanity Hvhich still guides the poet in his wildest 
seeming-abberrations. 

It is not enough to say that the whole episode is a copy' of 
the mind's conceptions in sleep; it is, in some sort — but what 
a copy! Let the most romantic of us, that has been enter- , 
tained all night with the spectacle of some wild and magni- 
ficent visioni, recombine it in the morning, ^nd try it by his 
waking judgment. That which appeared so shifting, and yet 
so coherent^ while that faculty was passive^ when it comes 
under cool examination, shall appear so reasonless and so un- 
linked, that we are ashamed to have been so deluded; and 
to have taken, though but in sleep , a monster for a god. But 
the transitions m this episode are every whit as violent ds in 
the nmst extraviigant dream, and yet Ae waking judgment 
ratifies them. 



CAPTAIN JACILSON. 

Among the deaths in our obitUai7 for this m(mth, I observe 
with concern " At his cottage on the Bath road, Captain Jack-' 
son.*' The name and attribution are commou enough; but a 
feeling like reproach persuades me, that this could have been 
no other in fact than my dear old friend, who some five-and- 
twenty years ago rented a tenement, which he was pleased to 
dignify with the appeUation here tised, about a mile from West- 
bourn Green» Alack, how good men, and the good turns they 
do us, sUde out of memory, and are recalled but by the sur- 
prise of some such sad memento as th^t which now lies be-' 
fore us! 

He whom I mean was a retired half-pay officer^ with: a wife 
and two grown-up jdaughters, whom h^ maintained with the 
port and notions of gentlewomen upon that islender profes-^ 
sional allowance. Comely girls they were too. 

And was I in danger of forgetting this man? — his cheerful 
suppers^— the noble tone of hospitality, when first you set your 
foot xn'tke cottage — the anxious ministerings about you, where 
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little or nothing (God knows) was to be ministered. — Althea^s 
horn in a poor platter — the power of self-enchantment, by 
which,' in his magnificent wishes to entertain you, he multi- 
plied his means to bounties. • 

You saw with your bodily eyes indeed what seemed a bare 
scragT— cold savitigs from the' foregone meal — remnant hardly 
sufficient to send a mendicant from the door contented. But 
in the copious will — the revelling imagination of your host-^ 
the ^^ mind, the mind. Master Shallow,'^ whole beeves were 
spread before yoii — hecatombs— no end appeared to the pro- 
fusion. 

It was the widow's cruse — the loaves and fishes; carving 
could not lessen, nor helping diminish it^— the stamina wer6 
left — ^^the elemental bone still flouhshed, divested of its accidents. 

^Let us live 'while we can,'' methinks I hear the open- 
handed crejiture exclaim; ^' while we have, let us not want," 
*• here is plenty left ;" ** want for nothing'^— with masy more 
such hospitable sayings, the spurs of appetite, and old conco- 
mitants of smoaking hoards, and, feast-oppressed chargers. 
Then sliding a slender ratio of Single Gloucester upon his 
wife's plate, or the daughter's, he would convety the remanent 
rind into his own, with a mer^y quirk of " the nearer the bone," 
&c*, and declaring that he uaiversally preferred the outside. 
For we had our table distinctions, you are to' know, and some 
of us in a manner sate above the salt, ^one but his guest or 
guests dreamed of tasting flesh luxuries at night, the fragments 
w^re vere kospitibus sacra. But of one thing or another 
there was always enough, afid leiavings : only he would some- 
times finish the remainder crust, to show that he wished no 
savings. 

Wfne we had none ; nor, except on very rat^e occasions, 
spirits ; but the sensation of wine was there. Some thin kind 
of ale I remember — " British beverage," he would say! "Push 
about, my boys;" '*l)rink to your sweethearts, girls." At 
every meagre draught a ^^t must ensue, or a dong. All the 
forms of good liquor were^^there, with none of the effects 
wanting. Shut your eyes, and, yon would swear a capacious 
bowl of punch was faaraing in tlfe centre, with beams of gene- 
rous Port or Madeira ratliati^g to it from each of the table 
corners. You got fliistcicdywilhoiit knowing whence; tipsy 
upon words; and reeU^*! iiiftcTer ike5*^^®°*^y of his unperform- 
ing Bacchanalian encotftfagf^mtHits: . ' 1 ' , ' 

We had our songs^*;^^ by* rtbWieFs, -Why'^-and (he 
" British Grenadiers''-^ n"w1whl I ast^^ we ^were -jal^ji^iged to 

■■' " '■' ■■■' ""^^ :''' ^ ^^^.-'"'^ 



^lis a fiwbUy theme — the coasters he h^4 gWw tbeo^-r-the 
<( ng^^xp^ns^'' whieh he &par^, to accomplish tl^em MK & 
science "so necessary to young wo^^a.^' Rut thw — ^hf^ 
cfi|^)^ not su[ig " without the inslrutpi^UAt.'' 

S^credi ^^4 hy m^, n«ver-to-h0. violi^te4, ^ipe(^ of P«- 
v/erty I ShoJ!i\d I disclose your holiest aimS) at g^^andeiiMr,. yo^r 
makeshift efforts of magaificei^ce ? Sleep, s^eep, with £^1 thy 
hrxi|i^n keyi^, if one of the b^nch be extanU thrummed by a 
tbav^%]|[|d .ao^stral thtimli^; deajfT* ^racked spipnet of 4earer 
Louisal Without mention of mine, be dumb, thou thin a^- 
coQVp^l^ie^ of ber thipn^r warble 1 ' A veil be spres^d over the 
4e8ir 4eligl]^t^ face of the weUrdeluded father, who now Ip^fly 
lis^ij^pg to cherubic notes, source feels ^n^erer pleasurje than 
i^fa^H s£^ a^vH^ei^d thy t^|i(ie-shaken,^hor4§ responsive to the 
hviftt^rings of th^^t slopder in^ge of a voice. 
. !!.We ^^1^ ^t without our |tteri|ry talk oithe?. It ^d i^ot 
ei^tend far, but as Gs^r as^ it went, it was gooid. U Vflts. hottoQied 
iV^U f had gOo4 |(|*qimdi^ to go upon. In the cottage was( a 
Xi^fXk, whic^ tra^Uipp atttj^%at^ to have be^n the saqie it 
W%h Glpver, in his ooo^^ioipl. r^ttroqpi^iits, had p^i^^d the 
greater pi^rt of his. (loo^das^ This ^ircun^ts^pipo wasi nightly 
q^Ote^, t)iqu(^ miy^ oiik» pr^s^t inii^^teft, that { co«id dis:- 
^v^r, i|p|>ea^re^ ever to h^ve met with the poem ih,quoation. 
l^i that w^s po matter. jGlovei^ ha4 written th^€, aad^the 
anec^o^ waa piies^^d in4o^^ tho^^^oco^^ut of the foPiUy inapor- 
ta^^ipfu . It dii^^ised a lec^rne^ air througl^ the apartineiit, the 
Uttle si^e c^^ent of which (|th^ poeCs study window), ope»- 
'\^ uppii a suporb view ^ fair ast to th? pretty spif e of Hair- 
row, over domains and patrimonial acres, not a rood nor 
square y^d whereof our boat cquld caU his awn, yet gave 
Occtt^ow to (ta imm^^rart^ ei^ansion ol, — vanity shall I pall 
\^ p-rin his \f^if^r as be sho^^ed them in a globing summer 
evening. It was i^U h)s« he took iV ^U iu, and copimiinipated 
rich portions of it to hisygiiesta,. It was a part ol his largess, 
1^ hospitality; it was goi^g over his gro^ds'; he was lord for 
the ii^cie of shoiyimg theni, and you tne J|j^||^cit lookera-up to 
his magpifio^ce. . tv^r^;) . 

Hf \ifas a juggler, who threw mists ^b/^ofye. your eyes-^you 
had no tini^ to dot^ his fallacies. JHe.would say '^ band me 
the «?7i?6r. augar tongs ;^''f^i. before yo>i^could discover it was 
a single spoon, and iYisij^^d,^ he* WQiild disturb and capti- 
v,ate your iniagiuaj^o>» hsJrpftusnomec of ^' the urn" for a tea 
fettle.; .or bji^fjsUliag ^ homely ben^ .51 spfa. Riqh men direct 



yau to their furDHure, paor.<H»«is^¥eri( jdu from i^ h^ Beitber 
did mie nor the other» but by supply assumiag that everyUuk^ 
was kandsone About him, you wcoro positively $it a demiir wl^t 
yon did, €nr did not ae^^ at the coti^e. With ttotlMug to Uve 
(HI, be seemed to live on everything. He bad a stock of we^ltb 
in his mind; notthat which is prOMi4y termed Cautent^ fo« in 
trnth he was not to be ceadainem at allf but overflowed all 
bounds l)y the force of a ^^gnififionl; sdif-deliision< 

^ Enthusiasm is catching; and even his wife^ a sober native of 
North Britan, who generally saw things more ais they were, 
was not proof against the continual collision df his credulity. 
Her daughters wet>e rational and discreet young women ; in the 
main, perhaps, not insensible to their triie circumstances. I 
have see]gi them assume a thoughtful air at' times. But such 
was the preponderating opulence of hi^ fancy, that I am per- 
suaded, not ior any half bouf Cogftber, 414 tl^ evfc look their 
own prospects fairly in the face. There was no resisting the 
vortex o£ his temperament His riotous imagination conjured 
up handsome* settkments before their ey^s,, which kept them up 
in the eye of the world too, and seeui at jast to have realised 
themselves; for t^y both have married since, I am. told, more 
than respectably. 

It is long since, and my toiemory wai^elB dim on some subjects, 
<Mr I flhouU wish to oobv^ some notion of the manner in which 
Ham pleasant <»eatufe'dctscribod the circipastances of his own 
weddingr^ay.' I faintly remendier somethipg of a chaise and 
bur, in which he made faii entry into Glasgow on that morning 
tOc £b^ the brulc hipne, or earry her tfakher, I forget which. It 
so eompleiely mad^e out the stanza ol the old baUad— 

When w«^ tWDQ (towii tbvottgfa CIlaBg^w Www, . . 

We were a comely sight to see ; 
My love was clad in black velvet, 

And I myself in cramMie. • ^t > 

i $iqpfOse it was the oirfy o^oasion^ upon which his own ac- 
tual splendowr at all correspond^ wkh the.world's notiona on 
that subject. In homely cart, or . travelling caravan^ by what<- 
ever humble vehicle they chanced to be trauj^porte^ in less pros- 
perous days, the ride through GHa^gow. came back upon his, 
fancy, not as a humiliating i^ontrast, but as a fair occasion for 
reverting to that one day's state.. It seemed an '^ equipage 
etern" from which no power of fate or fortune, once mounted, 
had power thereafter to dislodge him. 

There is some merit in putting a handsome face upon indi- 

14" 
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gent circumstances. To buUyandswagger away the sense of 
them before strangers, may be not always disoomnlendable. 
Tibbs, andBobadil, even when detected, have more of our ad- 
miration than contempt. But for a man to put the cheat upon 
himself; to play the Bobadil at heme; and, steeped in poverty 
up to the lips, to fancy himself all the while chm-deep in riches, 
is a strain of constitutional philosophy, a.nA a mastery over for- 
tune, which was reserved for my old friend Captain Jackson. 



THE SUPERANNUATED MAN. 

Sera tamen respexit 
Libertas. Virgil. 

A derk I wais in London gay. 

0*KmFB. ' 

If perad venture. Reader, it h^ been thy lot to waste the 
golden years of ihy life-7-thy shining youth — in the irksome 
confinement of an office ; to have thy prison days prolonged 
through middle age down to decrepitude, and silver hairs, with- 
out hope of release or respite ; to have lived tp' forget that 
there are such things as hoUdays; or to remember them but as 
the prerogatives of ^childhood; then, and then only, will you be 
able to appreciate my deliverance. 

It is now six and thirty years since. I took my seat at the desk 
inMincing-lane. Melancholy was the transition at fourteen 
from the abundant playtime, and the frequently-intervening va- 
cations of schopl-days, to the eight, nine, and sometimes ten 
hours' a-day atte/idance at a counting-house.- But time par- 
tially reconciles us to imything. I gradually became content — 
doggedly contented^ as wild animals in cages. 

It is true I had my Sundays to myself ; but Sundays^ admi- 
rable as the institution <rf them is for purposes of worship, are 
for that very reason the very worst adapted for days of un- 
bending and recreatiop. In particular, there is a gloom for me 
attendant upon a city Sunday, a weight in the air. I mm the 
cheerful cries of London, die music, and the ballad-singers — •■ 
the buzz and stirring murmur of the streets. Those eternal 
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beUi» depress me. The closed shops repel me. Prints, pic- 
tures, all the glittering and endless succession of knacks and 
gvsK^ws, ilnd ostentatiously displayed wares of tradesmen, 
which make a week-day saunter through the less busy parts of 
the metropolis so deligbtful--^are shut out No book-stalls der 
liciously to idle over — ^No busy faces to recreate the idle man 
wh6 contemplates them ever passing by.— the very face of busi- 
ness a cbarm.by contrast to his temporary relaxation frmn it 
Nothing to be seen: hi|t unhappy cofuntenances — or half-happy 
at best-^of emancipated 'prentices and little tradesf(dks, with 
here tod there a .servant maid that has got leave to go out, 
who, slaving all the week, with the habit has lost almost the 
capacity of enjoying a free hour: and Jivelijy ei^ressiiq^ .the 
hojlowness of a day's, pleasuring. The very strollers in the 
fields Qn.that day look anything but comfortable. 

But besides Sundays I bad a day .at Easter, and a day at 
Christmas, with a full week in the summer to go and air myself 
in my native fields of Hertfordshire* This last was a great in- 
dulgeiice; and the prospect of its recurrence, I believe, alone 
kept me up through the year, and made my dnranoe tolerable. 
But ^en the week came roand, did the glittering fantom of 
•the distance keep touch with me? or. rather was it not a series 
of seven uneasy days, spent in^ restless pursuit of pleasure, and 
a wearisome anxiety to find out how to make the most of them ? 
Where was the qtiiet, where the promised rest? Before I had 
a taste of it, it was vanished. I was at the desk again, counting 
upon the fifty-one tedious weeks that must intervene before 
such another snatch woMid come. StiU the prospect of its 
cioming threw something of an illumination upon the darker 
side of my captivity. Without It, as I have said, I could 
scarcely have sustained my tliraldom. 

Independently of the rigours bf attendance, I have ever been 
haunted with a sense (perhaps a mere caprice) of incapacity 
for business. This, during my latter years, had increased to 
such a degree, that it was visible in all the lines of my coun- 
tenance. My health ^d my good spirits flagged. I had per- 
petually, a dread of some crisis, to which I shouId.be found 
nneqiial. Resides my daylight servitude, I served over again 
all night in my sleep, and would awake with terrors of imagi- 
nary false entries, errors in my accounts, and the like. I was 
fifty years of age, and no prospect of emancipation presented 
itself. I had grown to my desk, as it were ; and the wood had 
entered into my soul. 
• My fellows in the office would sometimes rally me upon the 
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trouble legible iti my coiinteiiaace; but I did ttot know tkat k 
had raised the suspieioiis of kay of my employers, when, on 
the 6th of last months a day ever to be remembered by me, 

L , the junior partner in the firm, calling me on one side, 

directly taxed me with my bad boksj and frankly inquired the 
cause of them. So taxed, I honestly made confession of my 
infirmity, and added that I was afrafd I should erentuilly be ob^ 
liged to resign his service. He spoke some words of course to 
hearten me, and there the mittter rested. A whole week I 
remained labouring under the impl«ssion that I had acted im- 
prudently in my disclosure ; that I had foolishly given a handle 
agamst myself, and had b^ anticipating mjhown dismissal. 
A week pasaed in this manner, the most anxious one, I verily 
brieve, in my whole life, when on. the evening of the 12th ef 
April, just as I was about quitting my desk to go holne (it might 
be about eight o'clock) I received an awftil summons to attend 
the presence of the whole assembled fi^m in the formidable bad: 
parlour. I thouglit, now my time is surely com^, I have done 
for myself, I ani going to be told that diey hate np longer* occa- 
sion for inc. L — *— , I could see, smiled at the terror I was 
in, which was a little relief to me,-^When to^ my Utter asto*- 
nishment B^-^, the ddest partnei', b^sln a formal harangue 
to me on the length of my services, my very meritorious eon- 
duct during the whole of the tinle (the deuce^ thought I, bow 
did he find out that P I protest I never had the confidence to 
think as much), tie went on to descant on the expeditocy of 
retiring at a Certain time of life (how my heart panted!) and 
asking me a few questions as to the amount of my own p^^ 
toerty, of which I have a little, ended with a proposal, to which 
bis three partners nodded a grave assent, that I should accept 
from the house, which I had served so well, a pension for life 
to the amount of two-thirds of my accustomed salary — a mag- 
nificent offer ! I do not know what I answered, between surprise 
and gratitude, but it was understood that I accepted their pro- 
potal, and I was told that I was free from that hour to leave 
their service. I stammered out a bow, and at just ten minutes 
after eight I went home — for ever. This noble beneftt--^ra* 
titude forbids me to conceal their names-^I owe to the kind- 
ness of the most munificent firm in the world->^tbe house of 
Boldero, Merry weather, Bosanqnet, and tacy, 

Eeto perp^inaf 

For the first d^ or two I felt stmned, ov^rwMmeik I 



ecrutd bbly aj^prieiiedcl my (i^li^lty ; I Wias im tdhftiised to uiste 
it sMberdt; I WdndetlE^d ali!)iit, thiftkiiig I Ms hap)>y, attd 
kiio%iiig tnat I w^ h6ii I ^^. ill this ebhdltiOn of a pt^Hs(Mi^t* 
in th^ old Baslile^ ^tidd^y let M&std aft^t* si fom ^Ift^rS' ebii- 
finement. I cotild isiearcH trui»i mysdf with tUyiselL It WAs liltie 
{l^isl^iiig out of TiMe iiitb Et4hnit|f— ibr it iS ^ ^ott bf Etist4ity fbt* 
a man to have his Time alt to bimi^df. k ^^thed tb mfe thttt t 
had more time on my hands than I could ever manage. From 
a pporman, poor in Timis, I was suddenly Med up into a vast 
revenue; I could see nb ettd of tHy poss^$sibhS; t wanted some 
steward, or judidous bailififf to. manage my estates in Time for 
me. And here \ei me eij^btlbft pe^sdHs ^rown old in active 
business, not lightly, nor without weighing their own resources, 
tb forego thl^it* faiistotha^y emj^lbynieiit dill At ioli^i for thbre 
liiay be da^iger ih it. I febl it b^ myi^elf, biit I kdbw tbi^t my 
rfcsoliifceS afe sufficiiettl ; arid blow thdt those fiftt giddy riiptUt^s 
have ^tibsid^d, t hate k.quii^t hbthe-febliiig bf the blessi^dn^ss 
of my condttioii. I am iii ad kuttj. HdViti^ ieiil holidays^ I 
dtti as though I hd4 none; If Time hiing: beity tipoh m^^ t 
ccriild walk it kway ; but I do n&t walk all dsly Ibngj diSi I used 
to do in those old transient holidays, thirty iriites a day^ to iA^k^ 
the most of thenl. If Timb W^r^ trbtiblesome, I could risaA 
it siWay, bilt I do wot redd itrthdt Irioleht measuri^, with which j 
fascving nb Time kUy own btit candlelight TiMb, I tised to^eitl*y 
dut iny h^ad and eyi^si^M ik^ by-gbtte tdiiters; I walk^ ttdd bt 
scHbbld (as nbw) jusi whed the fit seizes iHie;: I no Idnger hiiikt 
after pU^^te ; 1; let it eome to in^. I am likV the niaii 

•?•"• '■ Tkat*8 bdrn^ and. hte his years eome to bim« 
in some green desart. 

" Yeani,'' yotd Will ^y 1 '' what is this siiperattnuated simple- 
toti baiculating npoiiP He has already told tts^ he is past fifty;" 

I have indeed lived nbniinally fifty years,, biit deduct out of 
them the hblirs which I have lived to other people, atid nojt to 
ihyself, and you will fiiid me stiQ a young fellow. For, tktai is 
the only true Tinier which a ntan can properly call his oWfl« 
that wfaichihe has all tb himself; the rbst, though in some Sense 
he may be said to live it, is other peeple^s time, not his. The 
reihnant of my pQOr days, long or shoH^ is at least multiplied 
for me threefold. My ten next years, if I stretch so fitr, will be 
als long as any preceding thirty. ' Tis a fair rulb-bf-three sum. 

Among thestrange fantasies which beset me at the commence 
meat of my freedoin, and of which all traces are^ not yet gone, 
one tvas, thatt a vast tract bf time had intervened since I qiiitted 
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the Countiiig House. I could not conceive of it as^ an affair of 
yesterday. The partners, and the clerks, with whom I had for 
so many years, and for so many hoers in each day of the year, 
been closely associated — being suddenly removed from them — 
they seemed as dead to me. Thejre is a fine passage, which 
may serve to illustrate this fancy, in a Tragedy hy Sir Robert 
Howard^ speaking of a friend's death ; ; , - 



■ 'Twas bmt jjywt now ^he wcdI a^wy ; 

I hate not since had time to shed a tear; 
And yet the disfaace does the same appear 
As if he had been a thousand years from me. 
Time takes no meanire in Eternity. 

To dissipate this awkward feeling, I have been fain to go^ 
among them once or twice since; to visit my old de^k-fellows 
— my co-brethren of the quill — that I had left below in the 
state militant Not all the kindneeis with which they rec0ived 
me could quite, restore to me that pleasant familiarity, which 
1 had heretofore enjoyed among them. We cracked some of 
our oljd jokes, but methougfat they w^nt off but faintly. My old 
desk; the peg where I bung my hat, were appropriated to 
another. I.kne^w it must be, but. I could not, take it kindly. 

D 1 take me, if I did not feel some remorse-r-beast,, if I 

had not,— at quitting my old compeers, the faithful partners of 
my toils for six and thirty years, that smoothed forme with tl^eir 
jokes and conundrums >he ruggedness of ipy professional road. 
Had it'been so rugged then after all ? or was I a coward sim- 
ply ? Well, it is too late im repent; and I also know, that these 
suggestions are a common fallacy of the mind on such occa- 
sions. But my heart smote me. I had violently broken the 
bands betwixt us. It was at least not courteous. I shaH.he 
some time before I get quite reconciled ^to the separation. Fare- 
well, old cronies, yet not for long, for again and again I will 
come among ye, if I shall have your leave. Farewell Ch — ■ — , 
dry, sarcastic, and friendly! Do- — -, mild, slow to move, and 
gentlemanly! Pl-^ — , officious to do, and to volunteer, good 
services !^-and thou^ thou dreary pile, fit mansion for a Gres- 
ham or a Whittii^ton of old, stately House of Merchants; with 
thy labyrinthine passages, and light-excluding, pent-up offices, 
where candies for one half the year supplied the place of the 
sun's light; unhealthy contributor to my weal, stern fosterer of 
my living, ^farewell I In thee remain, and not. in the obscure 
coUectionofsome^wandering bookseller, my *^ works!". There 
let them rest, as I do from my labours, piled on thy massy 
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shelves, more MSB. in folio than, ^ver Aqainas left, and full as 
useful I My mantle I bequeath among ya. / 

A fortnight has passed since the date of my first communtca- ! 
tion. At that p^iod I was approachiiig- to .tranquillity, but had 
not reached it. I boasted of a calm indeed, but it was compara- 
tive only. Something of the firsf flutter, was left; an unsettling^ 
senses of novelty ; the dazzle to weak eyes pf unaccustomed light. 
I missed my old cbaibs, forsooth, as if ^ey had been some ne- 
cessary .part of my apparel I was ia/poor Carthusian, from 
strict cdiular discipline suddenly by some revolution returned 
upon the wprld. I ain noyf as if I had never bec^n other than 
my own master. It is natural to meftb'gb where I please, to' 
do what I please. I fiud myself at e)<9fV0iio -clock in the day in 
Bond-street, and it seems to me th^ft; \ have been sauntering 
there at that ^ery hour for years pa^; I digress f nto Soho, to 
^plore A book-stalL Methinks. I hiive1>een thirty years a col- 
lector. There is nothing strange QOmew in it.' I find myself 
before a fine picture in a morning. , 'Was it ever otherwise? 
What is become of Fish-street Hill? Where is Fenchurch^ 
street ? Stones of old Mincitig-Iane, which I have worn with 
my daily pilgrimage for six and.thirty years, to the footsteps of 
what toil-worn clerk a)re> your everfasting flints now vocal ? I 
indent the gayer flags of Palf Mall. It is Change time, and I 
am strangely amotig the Elgin marbles. It was no hyperbole 
when I ventured to compare the change in my condition to a pass- 
ing into another world. Time stands still^ina manner to me. 
I have lost all distinction of season. I do not know the day of 
the week, or of the o^onth. Each day used to be individually 
felt by me in its reference to the foreign post-days; in its dis- 
tance : from, or propinquity to, the next Sunday. 1 had my 
Wednesday feelings, my Saturday nights' sensations. The 
genius of each day was upon me distinctly during the whole of 
it, affecting' my appetite, spirits, &c. The fantem ctf the next 
day, with the dreary five to follow, sate as a load upon my poor 
Sabbath recreations. What chai'm has washed that Ethiop 
white? What is gone of Black Monday ? , All days are the 
same. Sunday itself — that ui;ifortunate failure of a holiday as 
it too often proved, what with my sense of ks fiigitiveness, and 
over-care to get the greatest quantity of pleasure out of it — is 
melted down into a week day. I can spare to go to church 
now, without grudging the huge cantle which it used to seem 
to cut out of the holiday. I have time for every-thing. I can 
visit a sick friend. J can interrupt the man of ivuch occupation 
when he is busiest. I can insult ov^er him with an invitation. 



\ 
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to tak6 ^ Aafs jrteA^tift^ with mt^ to Wittd^V tbis fltte Hiay- 
morning. It is Lucretiatl pleasure to behold th^ p6X)1t drndgidi, 
whom I have left behind itt the world, cisiirkiti^ atid cdrilig; tike 
hofises iQ a milt, drudging on iii thts saih^ eternal roMi — ^ilttd 
what is it kll for P A man can ileVer hate tdo mtitih llihe tb 
himself, nor too littte to do. Had I a little son^ I would chH'sted 
him NoTHlNG-TO'Do; hfe shoiild d6 nothing. Man, I verily bfe- 
lievts, is out ojf his element as long as he b optlrUtiVe. I am 
ahogethe^ ht the life eobteniplativi^. Will tia kindly teHfth- 
quake eome, and swalloitr tip those acctih^d cbttoii mllU P • tA^ 
me thdt lumber of a desk th^re, atid bdwl it ddwil 

As low as to the fientk., . v 

1 am DO longer * * * * *^ clerk to the Firm of, &c. t am fte- 
tired Leisure. I am to be met with in trim gardens. I am 
already come to be known by my vacant face iand careless ges- 
ture, perambulating at no fixed pace, nor with any settled pur- 
pose. 1 walk about; not to and from. They tell me a certain 
cumdignitate air^ that has been buried so long with my other 
good parts, has begun to shoot forth in my person.. 1 grow into 
gentility perceptibly. When I take up a newspaper^ it is to 
read the state of the opera. Opufi operatum, e^t. I have done 
all that t came into this world to do. I have Worked task- 
work, and have the rest of the ^ay to myself. 
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If is an ordinary <?riticism, that my Lord Shaftesbury, and 
Sir William Temple, are models of the genteel style in writing. 
We should prefer saying— ^df the loi-dly, and the gefatlemanly. 
Nothing can be more unlike thani^ inflated finicsJ t*hapsodies 
of ShiSkftcfsbury, and Uie plaiff^nSWl chit-chat of Temple. 
■^Bfte'man of rank is ^cei^iblefl^^ but in the one 

it is only insinuated gj»aL(j^ruJlyv in^the other it stands out offen- 
sij^. Tfee.peer se^^^jp^iave Written with his coronet oft, 

id^nii -/>*-- 



and^nis earl's mantlej^J&re.^Ki^ commoner in bis elboW- 

chair and undrdss.— W^at|^^^ itme pleasant (h^b the Wii)f 
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in which the retir^ stBtesman peeps out in the essays, peAited 
by the latter Iq his ddigfatM retreat at Shene ? They «ceiit of 
Nimeguev, and the Hague^ Scarce an atithority is quoted un- 
der aii ambassador. Don Francisco de Melo, a '* Portugal 
Envoy in England/' tells him it was frequent in bis country for 
men, speAt with age or other decays, so lis they could not hope 
for above a y?ar or two ot lifei to ship tfaeoiselves awAy in a 
Brafeil fleet, and after thmr ai^riVal there to go on a g^at length, 
sofiietinies bf twenty or thirty years,* or more, by the forde'ef 
that vigoiiir they recovered wHh that remove. " Whether such 
an effect (Temple faieailttifttlly adds) might grow from the air, 
or the fhaits of tbiat elimate^ or by approaohing nearer the sad, 
whudh is the fountain of light and heat, wheii theii" natural heat 
Wits so far decayed : o^ whether the pie<iibg out of AA Old maii^ 
life were worth the paink ; 1 cannot tell : perhaps the play is not 
worth the candle/'-^MonsieurPompone, ''French Ambassador 
in his (Sir WitUam's) time at the Hague,'' certifies him^ tiii^t 
in his life he had ttever beArd of any man in France that ar- 
rived a^ a hnndrQd years of age; a limitation of life which the 
old gentleman imputes tothe e&eellehbe of their climate, giving 
them Such a liveliuess of temper and humonr, as disposes them 
to more plea^nrie of ail kinds than in other couiitriei; ; *<^^ ni^- 
ralises upon the matter, v^ry senslblyi The '' late Robert EaH 
of Leicester" furnbh^ bim with a story of a Countess of Des- 
inond^ married out- of England iii Edward the Fourth's time, 
and who lived &r in King Jama's rdign^ The *' ^u{b old per- 
son" gives him ao' acoquiit/ how euch a year, in the mme 
reign, ther^ wettt about the doirtiWy a set of morribe-danoeni, 
composed of tear men who daneed^ a Maid Marian^ and a tabor 
and pipe > l^ how these Iwelve^ one with another^ madd np 
twdve hundred years. ^ It was liot so much (says Temple) 
that so many in one smalt <$punty (Herefdrdsbire) should Hve 
to that age, as that they shduld be lU vigour and in homotir to 
travel and to dance." Monsieur Zulicbeni^ one of his " col- 
leagues at the Uagne," informs him of a cure for the gout ^ whieh 
is confirmed by another '* Envoy/' Alonsieur Serindiaiiips^ in 
tbal town^ who had tried it.— -Old Prince Manricie of Nassau 
recommends to him the, ni^e of hammocks in that complaint ; 
faavi^; been allured to sleep, while suffering under it himself, 
by the '^ constantmotion or swiagng of those airy beds." Count 
Sgmont, and the fthinegrave who ^^ was killed fistst summer be^ 
fore M^estrieht," impart to him their experiences^ 

But the rank of the writer is never more inaoeently dis* 
ehmif thati where he tiALos for gvmited the compiNiieirts paid 
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by foreigners to his fruit-trees. ^For the taste and perfection of 
what we esteetn the best, he can truly say, that the French, 
who have eaten his peachest and grapes at Shene in no very ill 
year, have generally concluded that the last are as good as ^ny 
they have^aten in France on this side Fontainehl^u; and&e 
first as good as atiy they have eat in Gascoi^. Italians have 
agreed his white figs to be as good as any of that sort iii Italy, 
which is the earlier kind of white fig ther«; for in the later 
kind and the blue, we cannot come near the w^rm climates, 
no more than in theFrontignac or Muscat grape; His orange* 
trees, too, are as Iar]ge as any he saw when he wks yoiing in 
France, except those of'Fontainebleau, or what he* has seen 
since in^the Low* Countries ; except some very old ones of the 
Prince of Orange's. Of grapes hfe had the honour of bringing 
over four sorts into England, which he enumerates, and sup- 
poses that they are all by this time pretty common among some 
gardeners in his* iieighbourhoodf as well as several persons of 
quality ; for he ever thought all things of this kind ** the com- 
moner they are made the better." The garden pedantry with 
which he asserts that 'tis to little purpose to plant any of the^ 
best fruits, as peaches or grapes, hardly, he doubts, beyond 
Northamptonshire at the fiirthest northWards ^ ami praises the 
** Bishop of Munster at Cosevelt," for attempting nothing 
beyond cherries in that cold climate ; is equally pleasant and in 
character. ^^ I may perhaps'' (he thus ends his sweet Garden 
Essay with a pi^sage worthy of Gowley) ** be allowed to know, 
something of this trade, since ;1 have so long aliawed myself to 
be good for nothing else, which few men will do, or enjoy 
their gardens, without often looking abroad to see how other 
matters play, what motions in the state, and what invitations 
they may hope for into other scenes. For my own part, as 
the, country life, and this part of it more partic^ilarly, were the 
inclination of my youth itself, so they are the pleasure bf iny 
age; and Lean truly m that, among many great employments 
that have fallen to my share, I have never asked or sought for 
any of them, but have often endeavoured to escape from them, 
into the ease and freedom of^a private scene,' where a man 
may go his own way and his ottrn pace, in the common, paths 
and circles of life. The measure of choosing well is tvbether 
a man likes what he has chosen, which I thank God has be- 
fallen me^ and though among the follies of my life, building 
and planting have not been the least, and have cost me more 
than I have the confidence to own ; yet they have been fully 
recompensed by the sweetness and satisfaction of tMs retreat,. 
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where, since my reflolution taken of never entering again into 
any public emptoyments, I liave passed live years without ever 
once going to town, though I am almost in sight of it, and have 
a house there always ready to receive me. Nor has this been 
any sort of affectation, as some have thought it, but a mere 
want of desire or humour to maka so small a remove ; for 
when I am in this corner^ I can truly say with Horace, Me 
qnoties refidt^ Sfc, 

** Me, when the cold Dq^ntian stream reviyes, 
What does my friend belieTe I think or ask ? 
Let me yet less possess, so I may liTe, 
Whatever of life remains, unto myself. 
May I have )l)0okft enough ; and one yearns store, 
Not to depend upon each doulSful hour : 
This is enough of mighty Jove to pray, 
Who, as be pleases, giyes and takes away.*' 
-^ ' '■ . ■■ 

The writings of Temple are, ip general, after this easy copy. 
On one occasion, indeed, his wH, which was mostly subor- 
dinate to nature and tenderness, has seduced him into a string 
oX felicitous antitheses; which, it is obyious to remark,. have 
been a moder to Addison and succeeding essayists. ^' Who 
would not be covetous, and .with reason,-^ he .says, ^' if health 
could be purchased with gold P who pot ambitious, if it were 
at the command of power, or restored by honour? but, alas ! a 
white staff will not help gouty feet to walk better than a 
common cane; nor a blue ribapd bind up a wound so well as 
a fillet. The glitter of gold, or of diamonds, will but hurt 
sore eyes instead of curing them; and an aching head will be 
no moire eased by wearing a crown, than a common night-cap." 
In a far better style, and more accordant 'with his own humour 
of plainness, are the ooncludipg sentences of his *^ Discourse 
upon Poetry." Temple took a part in the controversy about 
the ancient and the modern learning ; and, with that partiality 
so natural and so graceful. in an old* man, whose state engage- 
ments had left him little leisure to look into modern produc- 
tions, whife hrs retirement gate him occasion to look l^ack 
upon the classic studies of his youths-decided in favour of the 
latter. " Certain it is,'* he says, " that, whether the fierceness 
of the Gothic humours, or noise of their perpetual wars,- 
frighted it away, or thai the unequal mixture of the modern 
languages would not bear it — the great heights an4 excellency 
both of poetry and music fell with the Roman leiarniag and 
empire, and have never since recovered the admiration and 
applauses that before attended them. Yet, such as they are 
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amengst ns, they must be confessed to be the soffeat and 
sweetest, tbe most geaeral and most iaDoeenl amusenMBis of 
common time and life. They still find raom m the eoyrts of 
princes, and the cottages of shepherds* They serve to revive 
and animate the dead calm of poor and idle lives, and to allay 
or divert the violent passions and perturbations x>f the greatest 
and thebnsiest iden. And both diese effects are of fsqnal use 
to human life; for the mind of msat is like the sea« which is 
neither agreeable to the b^older nor the voyager, in a calm 
or in a storm, but is so to both when a little agitated by gentle 
J gales; and so the mind, when moved by soft and easy passions 
or affections. , I know very well that many who pretend to be 
wise by thef forms of beingjgrave, are* apt to despise both poetry 
and music, as toys and .trifle^ too. light for the use or enter-^ 
tainment of serious Mien. But whoever find themselves wholly 
insensible to their charms, would, I think*, do well to^eep their 
own counsel, for f«ar of reprosuching their own temper, and 
bringing the goodnesa^of their natures, ii not of their imder^ 
standings, into question. WhUe thia world blasts, I doubt »ot 
but the pleasure and riiquest of these twoeniertaiameatawm 
do so too; and happy those that content themsdves with these, 
or any other so easy and so innocent, and do not trouble the 
world or other men, because they cannot be .quiet thewseWes* 
though nobody hurts them." ^ When all is done (he con* 
eludes), human life is at the greatest and the best hut like a 
frowa^d ebild^ that must be played with, and humoured a 
little, to keep it quiet, till it fiUIs asleepi^ and tbeli the care is 
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Ok the noon of the"14th of November, l74St or 4, 1 foi^t 
which it was, just as the dock had struck one, Barbara-^ — > — , 
with her accustomed punctuality, ascended- the long rS^tmbling 
staircase, with awkward interposed ianding^laces, which led to 
the office, or rather a sort of box with a desk in it, i^hereat sat 
the then Treasurer of, what few of our readers may remember, 
the Old Bath Theatre. AH over the ishmd it was the custom, 
and remains so I believe to this day, for the players to reoeire 



iMv W^okb »Up^ ^n tb^ Satur^y. U w^ not mvph t}i«t 
l^f hara M t^ claim. 

'iphV^ Uttle ijf^i bad jufitt anter^ h^ eleventh year ; but b^ 
upi^portant station ^t tb? tWtr^ as it sc^eoied to ber^ with tbe 
bag^ffU wb¥^.sb^ fj^ to.i^;i>r^e frQoi b^r pioua applioation of 
W .sm^ eariiMng% ba4 givon ai|. aic <4 wootiiahQad U> b^jr ft(o|i0 
aq^ to b^i" h^vk^ur, YoH^^QuU. b^v^ takeft bof to bav^ beea 
a^t l^l^sl; £v^ yeapfi pldep, 

7iU t^tterty &b& ba4 fi»epely bew empb^yed ia oboru^eti, or 
Viiher^ ebU^c^ci WiQr^ wanted to fiU up the 9C^e. But ibfi 
n^^MM^IS^ obfiorting a 4i|]geao9 and adroiiliHNss in her above ber 
a§?, bad (qr gowe fei^ nion^a |paM intrusted to her the per- 
iohnanco of whole partfl^ You pay giiesa the self^-coo/sequence 
of the pcomoted Barbara. She had already drawn tears iu 
yWPS Arthur 'i ha4 rallied Richard with iDfauliiie petjaUmce in. 
tb(^ Diike of York i a94 i& ber tui^ bad rebuked that petuk«ee 
when fb^ waiB Priuq^of Wal^s, She would have done the 
^4^ child in MpHon's paiheitie afiterpieee to thejife i Iwt as 
yf»$ the '« Cbil^n '^ ^W Wood" was uot. 

I^^g after this litd^ girl wa^ growa an aged woman, I have 
se^< sooie of tbese stjM^ parts, e^^h making two or three pages 
^ VM^, ^pi?4 out i^f tbe.rud[«^t b^uad oC the then prompljer, 
is^h^ d^ubtlqss t^faiiscrihed a little more carefully aod fairly for 
tb^ 8?r<>WQ-up. tragedy l^di^i^ of the est^lisbme«t« But sucb 
^ tbey wer^ blo4(e4 ^ scrawl as for a child's uae^ she k^t 
th|^ all ; 9Ad in ^? ^mtk^ ber afte^ reputation it was a 
d^Ugbtlnl sight to behold tbeipjii bomid up ^ costltest Aforocco, 
es^^b si^gjf)— ^acb SQcisdl part waking a book — with ft«e claspa,^ 
gi|t-gpil|aisib^d^ 4^0. Sbe had CK>i>scibatieus)y kept them as they 
bnd b^W delivered to b^r ; u^t a blot had beien effaced or tam- 
per^. wiit(b. Tbey were pr^iotta to hep ftMr their affecting 
nciBa^mbra«cing8, Tbey w^re ber principim ber rudimeols ; 
t|ii^ elmiBQtary atoms;; tbe little steps by "wUpk she, pressed 
forwiB^d to p«ot.4cti4»n, *> What," sbe would si^^ *> couU 
h^JAm ^kWi or a pilmic^ stone* baye done for tbese dai^ 
lings?" , ' . 

I am m no. hurry to b#gia lu; atory>-^iodeed I have little 
or 9ioj^ t^j tetl — so I will just mention an obscrvat^n <^ hers 
connected with that interesting time. ' 

Ndt jLpng before sb« died, I had b^en discoursing with her 
optbeqaa^tity of real present emotion which a great tragic 
p^rforw^ expe^ienees during actmg. I ventured to think, 
that plough m^ tbe first iiistance such players must have 
pos^i^saed th^ foeling§ which tbey so powerAiUy called up ia 
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others, yet by frequent repetitioQ those feelings must become 
deadened in great measure, and the performer trust to the 
memory of past emotion, rather than express a present one. 
She indij^nantly repelled the notion^ that with a truly great 
tragedian the operatidn, by whij^h such eflEects W^re produced 
iipon an audience, coutt ever degrade itself into what was 
purely mechanical. With much delicacy, avoiding to instance 
in her «e (^-experience, shetold me, that so long ago as when 
sheiised lo play the part ^ the Little Son to Mrs. Porter's 
Isabella, (I think it was) when that impressive actress .has 
been bending over her in ' some beart-rehding coHoquy, 
she has felt real hot tears come trickling' from her, which 
(to use her powerful expresstoh) have perfectly scalded her 
back. ' ■ 

I am not quite so sure that it. was Mrs. Porter'^ but it was 
some great actress of that day. The name is indifferent ; but 
the fact of the scalding tedrs I most distin<itly remember. 

I was always fond of the society of playera, aiid am not sure 
that an impedimenlin my speech (which certainly kept me out 
of the pulpit)^ even more than certain personal disqualifications, 
which are often got over in that profession, did hot prevent me 
at one time of life from adopting its ' t have h^d the honour 
(I must ever call it) once to have been admitted to the tea- 
table of Miss Kelly. I have played at serious whist with Mr. 
Liston. I have chatted with ever good-humpnred Mtrs. jCharies 
Kemble. I have conversed as friend to friend with her ac- 
complished husband. . I have been, indulged with a classical 
conference with Macready ; and with a sight of the Player- 
picture gallery, at Mr. Matthews's, when- the kind owner, to 
remunerate me for my love of iHe'old actors (whom he loves 
so much), went over it with me, supplying to his capital coUec-. 
tion, what alone the artist could not give them — ^votce ; and 
their living motion. Qld tones,/ half-faded, of Dodd and 
Parsons, and Baddeley, have lived Again for me at his bidding. 
Only Edwin he could not restdre to me. I hav6 supped 

with ; but I am growing a coxcomb. 

' As I wasabdut to say— ,st the desk of the then treasurer of 
the old Bath theatre — ^not* Diamond's — presented herself the 
little Barbara S— — ., . ~ • 

The parents of Barbara had been in reputable circumstances. 
The father had practised, I believe, as anf apothecary in th^ 
town. But his practice, from causes which TfeeL my own infir- 
mity too sensibly that way to arraign — or perhaps from that* 
pure infelicity which accompanies Bome people in their walk; 
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tbrough.life, doil which it is iiupossibie to lay at (he door of 
imprudence-^ was now reduced to nothing. They were in fact 
in the very teeth of starvation, when the inanager, who knew 
and respected them in better days, took the little Barbara into 
his company. 

At the period I commenced with, her slender earnings were 
the sole support of the family,, including two younger sisters. 
I must throw a veil over some mortifying circumstances. 
Enough to aay^ that her Saturday's pittance was the only 
chance of a Sunday's (generally their only) meal of meat. 

One thing IwiU only mention, that in some child's part, 
where in her theatrical phak*acter she was to sup off a roast 
fowl (O joy to Bi^rbar^ !) some comic actor, who was for the 
night caterer for this dainty — ^iu the misguided humour of his 
part, threw over the dish such a quantity of salt (O grief and 
pain of heart to Barbara I) that when he crammed a portion 
of it into her mouth, she was .obliged sputteringly to reject it ; 
and what with shame of her ill-acted part, and pain of real 
appetite at missing such a dainty, her little heart sobbed almost 
to breaking, till a flood of tears^ which the well-fed spectators 
were totally unable to comprehend, mercifully relieved her. 

This was the little stiBtrved, meritorious maid, who stood 
before old Ravenscroft, the treasurer, for her Saturday's 
payment. 

Ravenscroft was a man, I have heard many old theatrical 
people besides herself say, of aH men least calculated for a 
treasurer. He had no head (or accounts, p^id away at random, 
kept scarce any bodks, and summing up at the week's end, if 
he found himself a pound or so deficient, blest himself that it 
was no worse. 

Now Barbara's weekly stipend wa$ a bare half guinea. — By 
mistake he popped into her band a — whole one. 
Barbara tripped away. 

She was entirely unconscious at first of the mistake : God 
knows, Ravenscroft. would never have discovered it. 

But when she had got down to the first of those imcputh 
landing-places, she became sensible of an unusual weight of 
metal pressing her little hand. 
Now mark (he dilemma. 

She was by nature a good child. From her parents and 
those about her she had imbibed nO contrary ihijiuence. But 
then they had taught her nothing. Poor men's smoky cabins 
are not always porticoes of moral philosophy. This little maid 
had no instinct to evil, but then she might be said to have no 

15 
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iixed ptineiple. She had heard honesty commended, buC never 
dreamed of ks applicatioD to herself. She (bought of it as mme- 
IhiBg which concerifcd grown-up pec^le-— men and woteeo. 
She had never known teihptationv or thought of preparmg 
resistance against it. 

Her first impulse was to go back to the old treasurer, and 
explain to htm bis blunder. He wa* fiready so eottfiised^ with 
age, besideifr a natural waul of fninctvality, that she^ would heVe 
had some difficaUy is making h»m understand H. She saw 
that in an instant.- And then it was ^uch a bit of money ! and 
then, the image of a ia^rger- allowance of bulcher^s meat on 
their table next day came acrosii her, tilt ber Iktie eyes glist- 
ened, and her mouth moistened. But then Mr. Ravenscroft 
had always been so good-natured, ha8 slood her fr)end behind 
the scenes,^ and even recomiDeKded her promotioD to some of 
her little parts. Bnt again, tbe old man was reported to be 
worth a ^orld ^ money. He was supposed to bav^ fifty • 
pounds a yefir dleaf of the tbeatrel And then eame staring 
upon her the figures of her little^ stockimgless and ishoeless sis- 
ters. And when.she looked gt her own neat white cotton 
stockings^ which hear sHuatioii ajttfae theatre had ra^det it ib- 
dispensable for her ipother to provide for her ,^it;b hard strain- 
ing and piAchiog from the &imly stock, and thought how glad 
she should be to cover their poor feet with the same — ^nd 
bow then they eould acoonip^ny her to rehearsals, which they 
had hitherto been prechided fironli doing, by reason of Ihm 
unfashionable attire, — in these thoMghts she reached theseeo6d 
landin^ptaee'^the second, I Bttan, frovt the top-^for there 
was still Mother left to traverse. 

Now virtue support Barbara I 

And tbcit pever^aibng friend did step in^-^-fer at thaK mo- 
ment a istrength imt hn i»wn, I have heard her say, was re^ 
vealed to her — a reason above reasoning-^and without her 
own ageaey,. as it aeemed (for she sever felt bet* feet to move), 
she found herself transported hstck to the ittdtvldu^il desk she 
bued juflt (|witted^ aod her band in. the old hand of Bavenscroii, 
who ta sileilM? took back the refunded treasure, and wbo^ had 
been sitting (good man) insensible to the krpise of miniiites, 
which to her were anxious ages; and from thai mocaent a 
disep peaee Jiell ispon her h6aat, and she knew the qpiaHty of 
hoAesty. « . 

A year ot two's nnrepinii^ appKcation to her profession 
brigbteiisd lip the (M aOMi the pospeets of* her hitle sisteihs, 
set tbo ^hele j&uttiiy upon their legs again, and retMsod her 
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froflft tihe dififiiity ol discussiiig moral dogmas upon a laoding- 
pfa€6« j 

I have hoard her say,, (ihei it wae a swrpnaf , not^mcli short 
of moptiiioalsmr to her^ to see die eoelaess witfe/itrkieh. t4ie o)d 
miiiii fi«clieftfd the difference which had caused her sueh mortal 
thrcMs. ^ 

This amedole of herself I had in the y^r ISOO, rro«» the 
moii^ of the lale Mrs. Crawford,^ then sixty^seireB years of 
age (shu died aooit aftet) ; aad to her straggles upon this 
childish ocfsaiion I have sometimes ventured^ to think her in- 
debted for diat power of reading the hear^ ia^ Ihe represenia- 
tioo of eopflietiiigemiiHieils, for which, in- afiber years, she was 
consid^ed as litlle infetior (if afe all so^ in the part ef Lady 
Randotpfa) even ta Mrs. Siddbw.. 
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IN A LETTER TO II.— S , ESQ. 

Tnovm m swm pQiate of docftrinev and perhaps, of diset- 
ptine, I am diffideaK of lendiag a perfect assent to that chureb 
whieh jQVk hwe s^- wetthily M^orijied^ yet may the ill time 
nev^r <^etee ta me, wb^n with' a chilled heart, or .a portion of 
irreverent sentimeni, ( shsdl. enter her beatitifid and time-hal- 
lewed edifices. Judge then of my mortification when, a&er 
attendiiig the choral anthems of last Wednesday at. Westmin- 
start ^d hetpg deairoOlB of renewing my aequaintanGe, i^ter 
lapsed years, with the tomb$ and antiquities there, I found 
myself exchided ; turned out like a dctgt or some profane per^ 
sen, into the common street, wid^ feeliags not very congenial 
to the place, or ta the lolema serviea which^ I had been Ksten- 
iag lov k was a jctr ^A^r d»at music* 

You had your education , at Weslminat^; and, dmdktless, 
ame^ag: these dimraisM and ^laialevj^ yon mnst bnve gathered 

* The maiden name pf thislady wais Street, which she changed, by successi v 
marriages, for those of Dancer,. &arry, and Crawford. She was Mrs. Craw- 
foMi, andatbird thaea widow, wbenl'knew her. 

15* 
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much of ^hsii devotional feeling in those young years, on whtoll 
your purest mind feeds still — may it feed! The antiquariaik 
spirit, stro"^ in you, and gracefully blending ever with the 
religious, ms^^^ave been sown in you among those wrecks of 
splendid mortality. You owe it to the place of your educa- 
tion; you owe it Sf your learned fondness for the architecture 
of your arttcestors\ you owe it to the venerableness of your 
ecclesiastical establislbmeut, which is daily lessened and called 
in question thrdngh these practices — to speak aloud your sense 
of them ; never to desist raising youc voice against thc^n, till 
they be totally done away with and abolished; till the doors 
of Westminster Abbey be no longer closed against the decent^ 
though low-in-'purse^ enthusiast, or blameless devotee, who 
must commit an injury against bis family economy, if he would 
be indulged with a bare admission ^within its walls. You owe 
it to the decencies, which you wish to see maintained in its 
impressive services, that our Cathedral be no longer an object 
of inspection to the poor at those times o^ly, in which they 
must rob from their attendance on tbiet worship every minute 
which they can bestow upon the fabric. In vain the public 
prints have taken up this subject, in yarn such poor nameless 
writers as myself express thmr] indignation. , A word from 
you, Sir— ra hint in your Jour^al-r-would be sufficient, to fling 
open the doors of the Beautiful Tediple again, as we can re- 
member them ^hen we "v^ere boys. At that time of lif&, what 
would the imaginative faculty (such as it is) in both of us 
have suffered, if the entrance to so much reflection had been 
obstructed by the demand of so much silver 1 — If we had 
scraped it up to gain an occasional admission (ai» We certainly 
should have done) Would the sight of those old tombs have 
been as impressive, to us (while we had been weighing an- 
xiously prudence against sentimebt) as when the gates stood 
open, as those of <he adjacent Park; when we could walk in 
at any time, as the mood brought us, for ia shorter or longer 
time, as that lasted? . Is the being shown over a place ibe 
same as silently for ourselves detecting the genius of it? In 
no part of our beloved Abbey now? cian a pei;son find entrance 
(out of service timd) under the sum of two shillings. The 
rich and the great will smile at the anticliipax presumed to 
lie in tbese two short words. But you can (ell them, Sir, 
how miueh quiet worth, how much capacity for enlarged feel- 
ing, bow much. taste and genius, may co-exist, especially in 
youth, with a purse incompetent to this deniand.— A respected 
friend of ours, during his late visit to. the metropolis, presented 
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}iiin[$elf for admission to St. Pauls. At the same time, a de- 
cently clothed man, with as decent a wife, and child, were bar- 
gaining for the same indulgence. The price was, only two-pence 
each person. The poor, but decent man, hesitated, desirous 
to go in; but there were three of them, and he turned away 
reluctantly. Perhaps he wished to have seen the tomb of 
Nelson. Perhaps the interior of the Cathedral was his object. 
But in the state of his finances, even sixpence niight reason- 
ably seem too much. Tell the Aristocracy of the country (no 
man can do it more impressively) ; instruct th6m of what value 
these insignificant pieces of money, these minims to their sight, 
may be to their humbler brethren. Shame these Sellctrs out 
of the Temple. Stifle not the suggestions of your better na- 
ture with the pretext, that an indiscriminate admission would 
expose the Tombs to violation. - Remember your boy-days. 
Did you ever see^ or hear, of a mob in the Abbey, while it was 
free to all ? Dd the rabble come there, or trouble tHeir heads 
a^ut suph speculations ? It is all that you can do to drive 
tnem into your churches ; they dx) not voluntarily ofifer them- 
selves. They havCy'^las ! no passion for antiquities; for tomb 
of king, or prelate, sj^e or poet. If they had, they would be 
no longer the rabble. 

For forty years that- I havfe known the Fabric, the only 
well-attested charge of violation adduced, has been — a ridicu- 
lous dismemberment 'committed upon the efifigy of that amiable 
spy, Major Andre. And it is for this — the wanton mischief of 
some-schooUboy, fired, perhaps, with raw notions of Trans- 
atlantic Fre^om — or the remote possibility of suqh a mischief 
occurring again, so easily to be prevented by stationing a con- 
stable within the walls, if the vergers are incompetent to the 
duty — is it upon such wretched pretences, that the people of 
England are made to- pay a new Peter's Pence, so long abro- 
gated; or must content themselves witl;i contemplating the ragr- 
ged exterior of the Cathedral? The mischief was done about 
Uie time that you were a scholar there. Do you kftow aniy 
(shing- about the unfortunate relic ? — 
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AMICUS REDIVIVUS. 

Whore were y?, Nymphs, when the r^iporselesi^ deep . . 
Clos'd o'er the head of your Wed Lycldas ? 

I DO not know when I have experienced a «traBger^settB«- 
tion than on seeing my old friend 6. D., .wb9 bad beeii 
paying me a mornipg visit a few Sundays back, at my .coUage 
at Islington, upon taking leave, instead of turnifag jlown tbe 
right hand path by which be bad entered— with stalT iqi han^, 
and at noon day, deliberately march right forwards i«ilo the 
ipidst of the stream that ruas by ms, and totally disappear. ^ 

A speetacle like ~ ibis at dusk wouJ4 bav^ been appalling 
enough; but, in the broad 0|>en dajAigbt, to witness sueb an 
unpeserved motion towards self-destructipDi in a valued friend, 
took from me all power. of speculation. 

How I found my feet^ I know not^ Consciousness, was quite 
gone. Some sjpirit, not my own, wbirled me to the spot. I 
remember nothing but ihe silvery t^pf»aritioB^ ol 4i good wb^ 
bead emerging; nigh which a staff (tke band imaeen that wieU- 
ed it) ' pointed upwards, as ieeliiiig for the[ skies. In a mo- 
ment (if time was in that time) be. w£is on my sbouldera,.and 
I— freighted With a load more preciaus than bis who bore 
Ancbises. 

And here I cannot but do justiee to the ofikious zeal of 
sundry passers by, wbo, albeit arriving a little too late to par- 
ticipate in the honours of the rescue, in ikhilantbropic ^oak 
came thronging to <commu]ucate their advice as to the reco- 
very; prescribing varipusly the application, or non-applicatioA, 
of salt, &c., to the person of the patient. ^ Life meantime was 
ebbing fast away, amidst the stifle of conflicting judgments, 
when one, more sagacious than the rest, by a bright thought, 
proposeid sending for tbe Doctor. Trite as the counsel was, 
and impossible, as ope should think, to be missed on, — shall I 
confess? — in this emergency, it was to me as if an Angel bad 
spoken. Great previous c^xertions — and mine had not been 
inconsiderable — are commonly followed by a debility of pur- 
pose. This Mfas a moment of rrresolution. 
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MoKocui^us — for so, an defaidt of caichiiig baa tr«€ name, I 
<;hoose to desigDaHe di^iaedieal geoUenMn who now appeared — 
is a grave, middle-aged persoQ> who, without havbg studied 
at the college, or thicUed to the pedantry of a diploma, hgth 
employed a g^reat portion of his valuable time in experimental 
processes upon the bodies of unforiiifljate feUowrcreature^, in 
wliom the vital spark, to mere vulgar tbiukibg, would seem 
exiiacC, and lost for ever* He omittetb no iMa^ion of obtrad- 
iag his services,: fro^ a qase of oommon «urfeitHiuffocattoB to 
tjb^ ignobler obstrucUop^f ^(m^^imm imluGfed by a too wilful 
apf4icj|tioci of the plaat Cd»nabi9 outimrdly. But though he 
decUnetb not Akogether tbe»a dri^ extiuctioDs, his occupation 
40odeth for tbe most part to water-practice ; for the coavenience 
of which, bo hath judicipusiy Gx:ed his quarters^ near the 
graad refiository of the #tream mentiooed, where, day and 
ni^t, from bis little Wjatch-tow^r, at .th« MiddletoDV^Hiiad, he 
Itsieofith to iMect the wri^t^s of drowned mortality — partly, 
ashesaitb, to be np^Q the sppt — and partly, because the 
Jiqi^js wbM^h he usetb to piPescribe to himself and his patients, 
on these distressing occasions, are ordinarily more conve- 
niently to be found at these common hosldiMes, thkn in the 
shops and phials <of the. apothecaries, {lis ear hath arrived 
to a^ch finesse by praipth^, that it is reported, hecandistjn- 
guish A plunge at a half Curkmg djstanoe; and can tell, if it be 
icasual or deliherate. He weareUi a medal, suspended over a 
suit, originally of a sad hi^own,. but wbiebi by time, and fre- 
quency of nightly divings^ has beeA dinled into a true profes- 
sional ^sable* Hie passeth by the name of, Doctor, and is re- 
markatde for wajatin^ his jbTt eye. His rmnedy — after a suffi^- 
cient supplication, of warm )|lankejt$, friction, &:c., is a simple 
tumbler, or more, . of the porest Cognac, with water, made as 
hot as the canvalescjenf can beai* it. Wbere he Qndeth, as in 
the case of my frie»d« a sqixeamisb sulaject, 'he condescendetk 
to bfi tbe taster; and sboweth, by bis own example, the inno- 
^MQAis najbure^ of .the.iprescni|>tion. Nothing i^an be more kind 
or eocjouaragiug than ibis 'pr^ocedure. . U ad4rth conlidence to 
the pa^uent, to Sice bis oiedical adviser ^ band in hand with 
hjm^f in the rented y. Wben tbe dpotor swalioweth'his own 
draught, )¥hat peevish Invalid <can refuae to pledge him in the 
potion? In fine, No^mksumjs is a bumame, sensible man, who, 
for a. slender -pittance, scarce e^i^ougb to sinstain lifei is content 
to wear it out w the endeayonr to save the livies iof othei's — his 
p^^tepsionp so WLodcr^l^, that with difiic^y I could press a 
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crown upon him, for the price of restoring the existence of 
such an invaluable creature to society as G. D. 

It was pleasant to observe the effect of the subsiding alarm 
upon the nerves of the dear absentee. It seemed to have 
given a shake to memory, calling up notice after notice, of all 
the providential deliverances he had experienced in the course 
of his long and innocent hfe. Sitting up. in my conch^ — my 
couch which, naked and void of furniture hitherto, for the 
salutary repose which it administered, shall be honoured with 
costly valancjB, at some price, and henceforth be a state-bed at 
Colebrdok, — he discoursed of marvellous escaipes — by careless- 
ness of nurses: — by p^iis of geii^,. and kettles of the boiling 
eiemenjk, in infancy — 'by orchard pranks, and snapping^ twigs, 
in schoolboy frohcs--jby descent of tiles at Trumpington, and 
of heavier tomes at Pembroke — by studious watchings, induc- 
ing frightful vigilance^— by want, and the fear of want, and all 
the sore throbbings of the learned head. — Anon, he w6u]d 
burst out into littlie fragments of chaunting — of songs lon^ 
ago — endsof deliverance-^hymns, not remembered before since 
childhood, but coming up. now, when his heart was made ten- 
der as a child's — for the tremor cordis^ in the retrospect of a 
recent deliverance, as in a case of impending danger, acdng 
upon an innocent heart, wiU produce, a self-tenderness, which 
we should do ill to bhristen cowardice ; and ShakspeiMre, in 
the latter crisis, has made his good Sir Hugh to remember the 
sitting by Babylon, aind to mutter of shallow rivers. 

Waters' of Sir Hugh Middle^ton — what a spark you were 
like to have extinguished for ever I Your salubrious streams 
to this City, Cor now near two centuries, would hardly have 
atoned for what you were in ft moment i^trashtng away. Mockery 
of a river — liquid artifice— wretched conduit ! henceforth rank 
with canals, and sluggish aqueducts. Was it for this, that, 
smit in boyhood with the explorations of that Abyssinian tra- 
veller,' I paced the vales of Amwell to explore your tributary 
springs, to trace your salutary waters sparkling through green 
Hertfordshire, and -cultured Enfi^eld parks?— Ye have no 
swans — no Naiads — ^no river God — or did the benevolent hoary 
aspect of my friend tempt ye to suck him in, that ye^also might 
have the tutelary genius of your waters? 

Had he beeta drowned ^in Cam, there Would have been some 
consonancy in it; but what willows had ye to Wave and» rustle 
over his moist sepulture ?-^or, havimg no namej besides that 
unmeaning assumption of eternal novity^ did- ye think to get 
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one by the nobie ppize, and henceforth to be termed the Stream 
Dyerian ? 

And could such spacious virtue find a grave 
Beneath the imposthumed bubble of a wave ? 

I protest, George^ you shall not venture out again-^-no, not 
by daylight-T— without a sufficient pair of speclkcles — in your 
musing moods especially. Your absence of mind we have 
borne, till your presence of body came to be called in question 
by it. You shall not go wandering into Euripus with ^istotle, 
if we can help it. Fie, man, to turn dipper at your years, after 
your many tracts in favour of sprinkling only ! 

I have nothing but water in my head o'n'^hts sfaice this 
frightful accident. Sometime^ I am with Clarence in his dream. 
At others, ] behold. Chri$tia4 beginning to sink, and crying out 
to his good brother Hopeful (that h to me), '*I sink in deep 
waters ; the billows go over my head, all the waves go over me. 
Selah." Then I have before me Palinurus, just letting go the 
steerage. I cry out too late io save. Next follow — a mournful 
processionT--9tcictc{a/ Jaces^ saved .against their wills from 
drownings dolefully trailing a length of reluctant gratefulness, 
with ropy weeds, pendant frpm locks of watcbet hue — con- 
strained Lazari— Pluto's half-rsubjects — stolen fees from the 
grave — bilking Charon of Jhis fare. At their head Arion — or 
is it 6. D. P-— in his singing, garments marqheth singly, with 
harpin hand, and votive garland, whi<3h Machaon (or Dr. Hawes) 
snatcheth straight, intending to siispend it to the stern God of 
Sea. . Then follow dismal streams of Lethe, in which the half- 
drencbc^d on earth ^re constriaiued to drown downright, by 
wharfs where OpheKa twice acts her mnddy death. 

And, doubtless, there is some noticevin that invisible world, 
when one of us approacheth (as my friend did so lately) to their 
inexorable pf'ecincts. AVhen a soul knocks once, twice, at 
death's door, the seps^tion aroused within the palace must be 
considerable; and the grim Feature, by modern science so often 
dispossessed of hi$ prey, must have learned by this time to pity 
Tantalus. 

A pulse assuredly was felt along the line of the Elysian shades, 
wheu the near arrival of G. D. was announced by no equivocal 
indications; From their seats of Asphodel arose the gentler 
and the grsiver ghosts — poet, or historian-^of Grecian or of 
|loman lore^— to crown with unfading chaplets the half-ilnished 
love-labours of their unwearied scholiast. Him' Markland 
expected — him Tyrwhitt hoped to encounter — him the sweet 
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lyrid of Bekat House, whom be had hardy se^ upon earih,"^ 
with aewest airs prepared to greet — ^; and, patroa of the 
gentle Christ^s boy, — who should have been his patron through 
life — thfe mild Askew, with lou^ag aspicatioDS, kaaed foremost 
from his venerable i£sculapian chair, to welcome into that 
hap|»y company the maimei virlnes of the man, whose tender 
scions in Ike boy he himaelf iipoD eat^h had so piophetacaily 
fed and watered. 



S0ME.50NNETS OF SIR PHILIP 
SYDNEY. 

Syi5ney's Sonnets — I speak of the best of them— are among 
the very best of their sort. They fall below the plain mora! 
dignity, the sanctity, and high yet modest spirit of self^approval, 
of Miiton, in his compositions of a similar structure. They are 
in truth what Milton, censuring the Arcadia, says of that work 
(to wtncii they are a sort of after-tune or application), "vain 
and amatorious** enough, yet the things in. their kind Tas he 
confesses (^ be true of the romance) may be " full of worth and 
wit." They savour of the Courtier, it must be allowed, and 
not of the Commonwealthsman. But Milton was a Courtier 
when he wrote the Masque at Ludlow Castle, and still more a 
Courtier when he composed the Arcades. When the nai^ional 
struggle was to begin, lie becomin^y cast these vanities behind 
him; and if the order of time had thrown Sir Phili|> upon the 
crisis which preceded the Revolution, there is no reason why 
he i^ould not have acted the same part in that emergency, 
which has glorified thenaine of a later Sydney. He did not 
want for plainness or boldness of spirit His letter on the 
French match tikay l^estify, he could speak his mind freely to 
Princes. The times did n6t call him to th^ scaffold. 

The bonnets which we oftenest call to mind of Milton were 
the compositions of his ' ma^urest years. ^ Those of Sydney, 
which i am sCbout to produce, were written in (he very hey-day 

^ GBiibum tatUum vidiL 
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of his blood. They Me stuck fail of «itiorou5 fancies — far- 
fetched conceits, befitting his occupation ; for True Love thinks 
no labour to send out TJboMghts upon the vast, and more than 
Indian voyages, ta bring liome f4di Marls, outlandish wealth, 
gums, jewels, spicery, to sacrifice in aeif-depreciaiiiv similitudes, 
as shadows of true amtabSkias tn Ahe Beloved. We must be 
Lovers — ^or ^ least (he codling touch of time, the drcum prm- 
cordiajrigus^ must not have so damped our faculties, as to 
take away our cecollectlon that we were oaee so — beforr we 
can duly appreciate the glorious vanities, and graceful hy* 
perboles, of ^e passion. The images which lie^before our feet 
(though by some accounted the only natural) are least natural 
tor the.hi^h Sydnean love to express its fancies by. They may 
serve for the Joves of yTtlMiUiis, or the dear Author of the 
Schoolmistress; for passtons that creep and whine in Elegies 
and Pastoral Ballads. I am sure Milton never loved at this 
rate. I nm. afraid «oaBe of his addnesse^ (ad Leonoram^ I 
mean) have ralher erred on the farther side ; and that the poet 
came not much short of a religious indecorum, when he could 
thus apostrophise a ainging-^frt : — 

Angelus unktii^ue sups (sic credite, ^ates) 

Obtigit «therei8 ales ab ordinibus. . 
Quid mirum, lieQoora, tibi si gloria maj^r, 
' NaiB tua prssentem vox sonat ipsa Deum? 
Aut Deus, aut yacui cert^ mens teitia coeli 

Per tua secretb gnttura serpit agens; 
Serpit agens, facilisque docet mortalia corda . 

Sensim iauoifiali asenesocre posse ^loiid. 
Quod si cuncta ooidbm DbIefs ffsr, i>jiR cuworA^tK wsds, 

In thb una Jbcgonnnt, cbssra- hutds «ab£T. 

This is loving in a strange fashion; and it requires some 
candour of coMiWction {besides the ^ight darkening of a dead 
lan^^uage) to d^t a veS over the ugly appearance of something 
very like blasphemy in the last two verso$^ I think the Lover 
would have be€3i ataf^red, if he had gone about to express 
the same thought in En^is^. I am sure, Sydney has no flights 
like this. His extravaganzas do not atrike ^t die sky, though 
he takes leave to adopt the pale'Dian into a fellowship with his 
fnortal passions. 



WUh hiovi sad steps, OMoou, thou climb'at the skies ; 

How silently ; ^nd with hoW wan a face ! 
What ! may it be, that even in heavenly place 
X hat busy Archer his liiarp arrows tries ? 
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Sure; if that long^witb-love-acquainted eyes 

Can judge of love, thou feel'st a lover's case ; 

I read it in thy looks ; thy languisht grace 

To me, that feel the' like, thy state descries. 

Then, even of fellowship, O Moon, tell me, 

Is constant love deem'd there but want of wit ? , 

Are beauties there as proud as here they be ? 

Do they^above love to be.loTed, and yet 

t'hose lovers scorn, whom thatlcive dothpoiiseM? 

Do they call virtue there'-^ungratefulness? 

The last line of this poem is a Tittle obsciired by transposUioii, 
He, means, Do they call ungratefulness there a virtue r 

II, 

Come, Sleep, O Sleep, the certain knot of )»eaee, 

The baitin^^ place. of wit, the balm of woe, 

The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 

The tndiiferent judge between the high and low ; 

With shield ot proof, shield me froiii.ont the prease* 

Of those fierce, darts despair at me doth throw ; ^ 

make in me those civil wars to cease : 

1 will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

Take thou of me sweet piQows, sweetest bed ; • 
'A, chamber deaf to )aoise, and blind to light ; 
A rosy garland, and a weahry head. 
And if these things, as being thine by right, 
Move not thy heavy grace, ' thou'shalt in me. 
Livelier than^ elsewhere, Stislla's image see. 



III. 

The ourious wits, seeing dull pe^isiveness 
Beyinray itself in' my long-settled eyes. 
Whence those same fumes of melancholy rise^ 
With idle pains, and missing aim, do guess. 
Somej that Jtnow how my spring I did address, 
Deem that my Muse some fruit of knowledge plies ; 
Others, because vthe Prince mjr service tries. 
Think, that I think state errors to redress ; 
But harder judges judge, ambition's rage, 
Scourge of itself, still climbing slippery place. 
Holds my young br^in captiy'd in golden cage. 
O fools, or over-wise ! alas, the i^ace 
Of all. my thoughts hath neither stop nor start. 
But only Stklla's eyes, and Stella's heart. , 



IV. 

Because I. oft in dark abstracted guise 

S^m most alone in greatest company, 

With dearth of words, or answers quite awry, 

To them that would mkke speech of speech arise ; 

• - ' " 

* Press. 
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They dtfem, and of their doom the rumor flies, 

That poUon foul of bubbling Prtciedoth He 

80 in my swelling breast, that only I 

Fawn on myself, and others do despise; 

Yet Pride, I think, doth not my Soul possess, 

Which looks too oft in his unftattering glass : 

But one worse fault — Ambition^-l confers. 

That maKes me oft my best friends overpay, * 

Unseen, unheard-^ while Thought to highest, place 

Bends all his powers, even unto Ste&la's grace. > 

Having this day, my horse, my hahdj ia^ lattce, 
'Ouided so well that I obtained t\ie prize, 
Bot^i by the judgment of the English eyes, 
And of some sent fVom ^hat sweet e^emy,— France ; 
Horsemen my skill in horsemanship advance; 
Tovmsfoiks my strength ; a daintier judge applies 
His. praise to sleight; which from good! use doth rise ; 
Some lucky wits impute, it but to chaiiee ; 
Ot^crs^ because of l^otl^ sides I do take 
My blood from Ihem, who did excel mthis. 
Think Nature me a man of arms did make. 
Howfar they shot awry ! the true cause is, 
Stblla lookM OB, and from her heavenly face 
Sent forth the beams which-made so fair my race.' 



VI. 

In martial ^poi^ I had my cunning tried. 

And yet to break more staves- did me address, ■ 

While with the people's shouts (I. must confess) 

Youth, luck, and praise, ^ven filVd my yeins with pride ; 

Wben Cupid, haying roe (his slave) descried 

In Mars's livery, prancing in the press, 

" What now,. Sir Fool.!" said he; "I would no less : 

Look here, 1 say." 1 look'd, and Stella spied. 

Who hard by made a window send forth light. 

My heart then quak'd, then dazzled were mine 'tyes y 

One hand forgot to rule, th'other to fight; 

Npr t^mpet's sound I heard, nor friendly cries. 

My foe came on, and beat the air for me-r- , 

Tilltbat hdr blush mad^ me my shame to see, 



VII. 

No more, my dear, no. more theat^' counscfls try,; ^ 

give, my passions leave to run their race j 
Let Foftuiie lay on n)e her worst .disgrace; 

Let folk b'er-charged with brain against me cry; 
Let clouds bedim my face, break in. Mne eye ; 
Let me no steps, but of lost labour, trace ; 
Let 'a)l the earth' with scorn recount my case — 
But do not wiU me from my love to fly. . 

1 do n.ot enyy Atjstptle?s Wity 

Nor do aspii^e to Gsesar's bleeding fame; . 

Nor aught do' care, though some above me sit; . 

Nor hope, nor wisn, another course to frame. 
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But Ihdt whieh ottc« vnif wi»tBy emel kmart : 
Thou art wif wil, ma l)lioa> ay viMM a«t. 

Vin. 

LovK flfiil a 1^, and' oft a wanton, is, 

SchooPd only by Iris motlier^s tiemter eye ; 

What fonder, &en, $f be his )e«8on miss, 

Wlien fiw 8O>80ft a rod dear ptey he try ? 

And yet my Stab, hecanse a angar'd ki8» 

In sport I suck'd, while she asleep did lie, 

Doth lour, nay chide, niiy threat, for only this. 

Sweet, it was saucy liOVE, not humble I. 

But no ^souse senres ; she makes her wrath appear 

In beauty's throne-^ee now, who dar^a come near 

Those scarlet judges, threat'ning bloody pain? ^ 

heay'nly Fool, thy most kiss-worthy £ace 
Anger invests with such, a iovely grace, 
That anger^s self I meedd must kiss again. * 

cc, 

1 never jdvank of Agaaipp^ well, 
Nor^ver didinshade of Terapesit, ' . 
And Mpses scorn wi|b vulgar hrains to d^ett ; 
Poor lay-man I, for sacred rites uailL 

Some do tbear of Poet0»:fmiy lifiBy ' " 
But (Grod wot) wot not what they. mean by it ; 
And this I s^ear by blackest 'brook of hell, 
I am no pidL-purse of anoth^s wit 
How falls it then, that with so smooth an ^ase 
My thou^ts I s]|ea&y and wtiat 1 speak doth ^w 
> In vei^, that n;y versfe best wits doth please ? 
Guess me the cause — what is it thus ? — fye, no. 
Or so ?— much less. Bow then ? sure flius it is. 
My lips^are sweet, inspired with STELM:'8rkis8. 

Of an the kingii that ever here did reign^ 
Edward, named Fourth, as first' ia praise I name. 
Not for his fair outside,, nor weU-Utted^ braii^^ , . 
Although less gifts imp ftotbefs oft on Fame. . 
Nor that hO could,, youngi-wase, wiservallanty firame 
His sirens revenge, joined with a kingdom's gain ; 
And, gain'd by Mars could yet mad Mars so tame. 
That Balailce wei^M what Sword did late obtain.* 
Nor that he made the Floure-de-luce so 'fraid, 
Thooj^stMQ^ykedged of bloody Lions' paws, . 
That wHf^ IjOwIs to him a tribute paid. 
Nor thir, not that, nor ^ snch.sm^ eause*-* 
B«t onlvf , fti Ms Woffhy knight durst prove 
To low hi»'OM\M «aflier tftan Carft his tove. 



XI. , 

happy Thames, that didst my ^tkllk bear, . 

1 saw thyself, with many a smiting line 
Upon fliy cheerful fecc, Jfoy'si livery wear, 
^hiletliloBefliir: planets on thy streams dfd shine; 
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The boat tot joy coald n«t to dasoe forbear, 
While wantott winds, with beauty so divine 
RavisVd. stay*d not, titt in her golden hair 
They did tbeMBorves (O swectesi prison) fwme. 
And fain those JJ^Vh youth there would their stay 
Have made ; but, forced by nature still to fly, 
Vk^ 4M with pulftng^ kiss thetfe fi>cks dispby . 
Sl|e, so disheveU'dv blushed ; from window I 
With sight thereof cried out^O fair disgrace, 
iLet hottotfr^s self to thee grant highest place ! 

/ XII. 

Highwliy, since you my chief ParnasBus be; 
And that my Muse, to some ears not tinsweet, 
•* ' Tempers her woirds to trampltng horses'feet, 

More soil than to a chsimber melody,'^ ' v 

Now blessed You bear onward, blessed Me 
, To Her, where I my heart safe left shall meet, 
* liy Tlliise and I nraet you of duty greel 
With thanks and wishes, wishing thankfully. 
Be you still fair^ honoured by public heed,^ 
By no ehcroachipent wrong*d> rior time forgot;' 
Nor Mam'd fof blood, nor shamed fta* s&kfo^ deed. 
And that' you knoW,- 1 envy you no lot 
Of highest wish, I wish you^sd much bUss, 
H»«dred9 of years you Stella's feet may kiss . 

Of Ibe foregoing, the first, the second, dfnd the last sonnet, 
are niy favourites. But the general beauty of them all is, that 
they are so perfectly characteristlcal. The spirit of *• learning 
and of. chivalry," — of which union, Spenser has entittect Sydney 
to have been the '* president," — shines through them, f confess 
I can see nottting of the ** jejune*^ or'* frigid" in them; much 
less, of the "stiff*' and '*cutoibrous"— which f. have somethrtes 
heard objected to the Arcadia. / The verse runs off swiftly and 
gallantly. It might hav^ been timed to the trumpet; or tam- 
pered (as himself expittfise)^ it) to ''^traoiptiQg horses' 4eet." 
They abound in feiicitons phrasa9-^ 

O heav'nly Fof^ &y nuMBt lu9»-woBth]f fm»*r 

%th Sonn^i. 

• __i — Sweet pillows, swetlest hedi ^ 
A chamber dea€^ nMse, aad bliliA tbttgltt^ 
A rosy garland, a»A»Wfair3rlnni. * . 

itml Sonnet. 
That g«eet eacaiy^— Fratwe-— 

( [ bth Sonnet. 

But they are not ridb,in word&oatj^ in va|;il#.afid nnlocalised 
feelings — the failing too masdk (d $a»^ powtry! of the present 
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day — they are full, material, and circumstantiated. Time and 
place appropriates every one of them. It is not a fever of pas- 
sion wasting itself upon a thin diet of dainty words, but a trans- 
cendent passion pervading and illuminating, action, pursuits, 
studies, feats of arms, the ppinions of contemporaries and his 
judgment of them. An historical thread runs through them, 
which almost affixes a date to them; marks the when and where 
they were written. 

I have dwelt the longer upon what I conceive, the merit of 
these poems, because I have been hurt by the. wantonness (I 
wish I could treat, it by a gentler name) with which W. H. 
takes every occasion of insulting the meinory of Sir Philip 
Sydney. But the decisions of the author of Table Talk, &c., 
(most profound and. subtle where they are, as for the most 
part, just) are more safely to be relied upon^ on subjects and 
authors he lias a partiality for, than on such as he has con- 
ceived an accidental prejudice against. Milton wrote sonnets, 
and was a king-hater; and it was congenial perhaps to sacri- 
fice a courtier to a patriot. But I was unwilling to lose a 
fine idea from my mind. The noble images, passions, senti- 
ments, and poetical delicaoies of character, scattered all ov6r 
the Arcadia(spite of some stiffness and encumberment), justify 
to me the character which his contemporaries, haTe left u^ of 
the writer. I cannot think with the Critic, that Sir Philip 
Sydney was that opprobrious thing which a foolish nobleman 
in his insolent hostility chose to term him. I call to mind the 
epitaph made on him, t^ guide me to juster thoughts of him; 
and I repose upon the beautiful lines in the ^'Friend^s Passion 
for his Astrophel," printed with the Elegies of Spenser ^nd 
others. / . 

, You knew— ^who knew not Astrophel ? 

(That I should livie to say I^knew, 
, And have not in. possession still !)-- 
Things known permit me io renew — 
or him you >know his merit such, 
I cannot say— you hear — too muj^. 

Within these woods of Arcady 
He chief delight and pleasure took ; 
And on the mountain Partheny, 
Upon the crystal liquid brook, 
> The Muses met him erery day, 

That taught him sing, to write, and say. 

When he descended down the mount, ^ 
His personage seemed most divine : 
A thousand graces one might count 
Upon his lovely cheerful cyne. 
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Jo Hear khu sp^ak, aixl RVireetly smile, 
You wete in Paradise the while, 

A sweet attractive hind of grace ■' 
- Afidl ausuranoe ffiv&kby lacks; 

Contint^al comfort in a face f ' 

The Hneatnents^of Gospel books'-*^ 
1 trotr UkBft 0oaat*naace cannot lye, ' 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eye. 
•»,' » . • . » ' ♦ * . 

il^chrd aft others, this is be, 
" yi^hioh erst approved in his song, ' ' ' 

That lote and hononr might agree. 
And that pure love will do no wrong. 

I^weet sarints, if n no sin ar blame 

To \(pfe & man of virtnonaf name. 

D^4 neye# Ii6Tir so sweetly breath<) . 
In any mort<|l breast before .: . 
Did never Muse inspire beneath - 
A F66j*sbra^in with finefr store. 
Hewroteof Ldve withbi^ eOBceit^' 
' . Aiid Beauty rej^r'd above her height, 

' • • ■ , . ' . . ' ' 

Oi* let aiiy one read .tbie die^per sorrows (grie[ rnaniag into 
l*age) in the Poei&r-^the la^ ia the CQlIedtion accompanying 
the above,'— ^bich from • internal testimony I. believe to be 
Lord Brooke's,— beginning with ^'Silence augmenteth grief/' 
— :tben seriously ask himself/ whether the subject of suqh ab- 
«orbiiig, and confounding r^rets could ^ have been that thing 
which Lord Oxford temped him. 



NEWSPAPERS THIRTY-FIVE 
YEARS AGO. 

pAM StuaUt oQce.toId us^that he did not remember that he 
ever deliberately walked into the Exhibition, at Somerset House 
in bis life. He might occasionally have escorted a party of ladies 
across the way that were going ii;i; but he never went in of his 
own hea^v Yet the office of the Morning Post newspaper stood 
thei^-jit^t where itdoesnow-^weare carrying yon back, Head- 
er, some thirty years or more — i^ith its gilt-glbbe-topt front, 
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facing ibat emporium of our artists', grand Annual Exposure. 
We sometimes wish, that we had observed the same ab- 
stinence with Daniel. 

A word or two of D. S. He ever appeared to us one of the 
finest tempered of Editors. jPerry, of the Morning Chronicle, 
was equaUy pleasant, with a dash, no slight one either, of the 
courtier. S. was frank, plain, and' English all over. We have 
worked for both these gentlemen. ' - _ 

It is soothing to contemplate the bead of the (Granges ; to trace 
the first little bubblings of a mighty river | 

N With holy rov6^eIlce,to approach the rocks, 

Whence glide the streliiiia renowned in ancient seng. ; 

Fired with a perusal of the Abyssinian Pilgrim^s exploratory 
ralnblings after the cradle of the infant Nilus; we well remember 
on one fine summer holiday (a V whol^ day^s leave '^ we called 
it at Christ's Hospital) sallying forth at rise of sun, not very 
well provisioned either for such an undertaking, to trace the 
current of the New River — Middletonian stream ! — to its scaiu- 
rient source, as we had read, in meadows by fair Amwell. 
Gallantly did we commence oiir solitary quest — ^for it was es- 
sential to the dimity of a Pisgovery, that no eye of schoolboy, 
save our own, should beam on the detection. By flowery spots, 
and verdant lanes, skirting Hornsey, Hope ti^ained us on in 
many a bafiQingtui*n; endless, hopeless meanders, as it seemed; 
or as if the jealous waters had dodged us, reluctant to have 
the humble spot of their nativity r,evealed;'till spent, and nigh 
famished, before set of the same sun, we, sate down somewhere 
by Bowes Farm, near Tottenham, with a, tithe of our proposed 
labours only yet accomplished; sorely convinced in spirit, 4hat 
that Bruci^n enterprise was a^ yet too ai^uous for our young 
shoulders. . j 

Not more refreshing to the thirsCy curio^ty of the traveller 
is the tracing of some mighty waters up to their shallow font- 
let, than it is to a pleased and candid reader .to go back to the 
inexperienced essays, the first callcrw flights in authprship, of 
some established name in literature; from the Gliat wiiich pre- 
luded to the JEitkeiA^ to the Diick which , Samuel Johnson trod 
on. ' 

In .those dieiys every Morning Paper, as an essential retainer 
to lis establishment, ke(^t an author, who was bound to furnish 
daily a quantum of witty paragraphs. Sixpence^ joke—^and 
it was thought pretty high too — was Dan Stuarfs settled remu- 
neratioii in these cases. Tfie chat of the day, scandal, but. 
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above all, dress, furnished the material. The length of no 
paragraph was to exceed sej^en lines. Shorter they might be, 
but they must be poignant. 

A 'fashion of Jlesh, or rather />iwA:-coloured hose for the 
l^dieSv luckily coming up at the jiinctjure^ when we were qn our 
probation for the pli^ceof Chief Jester to S.'s Paper, established 
our reputation in that line^ We were pronoHnced a ''capital 
hand.'' O the eoticeits whi(^ ^e vs^ried upon red in all its 
pris;natic diflPerenees ! from the trite and obvious flower of 
Cytherea, to the flaming costume, of (he. lady that has lier fitting 
upoa "many waters." ^. Then there was the collateral topic of 
ancles. What an occasion to a truly chaste writer^ like our- 
self, of touching that nice brjnk, and yet never tumblmg over 
it, of a. seemingly ever approiximiating something '^not quite 
proper;" while, like a skilful posture-niaster, balapciQg betwixt 
decoinims and their opposites^ be keep6>the line, from .which a 
hair'S'^breath deviation is destruction; hovering in the confines, 
of light and darkness^ or wliere ''both seem, either;" a hazy 
uncertain delicacy; Autolyeus-like in the Play, still putting off 
his expectant auditory^ with '' Wboop, do me, no harm, good 
man!" HBut,^bove all^ that conceit arrided/ us most at that 
timCt and stiH tickles our midrjff to remeinbelr, wh^re, allusively 
to the flight of Adtraea— tt&twa CielestAm terras reliqnk-^ 
we -pronounce-r-in inference to the stockings still — ^that Mo- 
desty TAKING HER FINAL LEAVE OF MORTALS^ AER LA$T BLUSH WAS 
VISIBLE IN HER ASCENT TO TIIE HEAVENS BY THE TRACT OF THE GLOW- 
ING INSTEP. This might b^ called the crowning conceit ;'and was 
esteemed tderable writing in those days.' 

But thefashion of jokes^ with alt other things, passes away ; 
as did the transient mod^ which bad ^o •favoured us. The 
ancles of our lair friend^ in .a few wrecks began to reassume 
their whiteness,. and left us scarce a leg tb stand upon^ Other 
female -whims followed, but none, methought, so pregnant, so 
invitatory of shrewd conceits, and more t^an single Ineanings. 
• Somebody has. said, that to swallow six cross-buns. daily con- 
secutively for a fortnight woiild surfeit the stoutest digestion. 
But to* have to furnish as many jokes dally, and thaf not t(sv a 
fortnight, but for a long twelvemonth, as we were constrained 
to do, was a little harder execution. ''Man goeth forth to his 
work until the evening" — frdm a reasonable hourjn the morn- 
ing, we presume it was mean^. INow as /Qur majn occupation , 
took us up from eight tiirfive every day in the Gity ; and as oiir 
evening hoiirs, dt that time of life, had generally to do with any 
thing rather than business, it follows, that the only time we 
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could spare for this manufactory of jokes — our suppltnmitary 
livelihood, that supplied us in every want beyond mere bread 
and cheese — was exactly that part of the day vhieb '(as we 
have heard of No Man's Land) maybe fitly denotninated No 
Man's Time; that is, n& time in which a man ought to be op, 
and awake, in. To speak more plainly, it is that time, of an 
boor, or an hour and a halfs duration, in which a man, whose 
oecasioos call him op so preposterduslyr has to waitfor^bi§ 
breakfast. 

t> thos€( headaches at dawn of day, when at five, or half- 
padt-five in summer, knd not mu^h later in the dark seasons, 
we were compelled to rise, having been perhaps not above 
foar boors in bed<U(ibr we were no go-to-beds with the 
lamb, though we anticipated thjB lark ofttimes in hei' lising — 
we liked a parting eop ut midnight, as all jrou^g m<en di4 be- 
love these eSeminate times, and to have our friends about ufl — 
'^owere not constellated -under Aquarius, that watery, sign, 
'and therefore incapable of Bacchus, co)d, washy, bloodless^ 
we.wcarenoneof your Baisilian water*sponges, nor bad taken 
oor degrees at Mount Aguc^^we were right topil^ CapnleU, 
jfoDy eompaniOBs, we and they) — to have to get up, as we said 
before^ curtailed of half our fair sleep,' fasting with only a dim 
vista.of refresbing Bohea in the distknce — to be necessitaled to 
rou^e oursdveaat tb0 detestable rap of ah old hag of a domestie, 
wbo seemed to tsdke a diabolical pieiisure in heir aonouncedMnt 
that it was ** time to rise;" mid w^ose chappy^ knuckles we 
bavo often yearned to ampntate, and string them op attwr 
chamber door, to be <a terror to' all such onseasonable resft- 
breakers in future ' 

'< Facir' andsweetf, as Virgilsings, had been tbe *'* descend- 
ing" of the over*night, balmy tbe first sinkiiig' of the heavy 
head upon the pillow } bot to get op, as he goes oti to say, 

— ^revocare gradas, siiperas^ue ev'ad^ire ad auras--* 

onA to get up moreover to make jokes* with m^alice prepended* 
— there wa;s the " labour," thero the " work." 

No i^yptiiin'^laskiiiaster ^er devised a slavery like to that, 
oor slavery. No fractious operants ever turned ont for half 
the tymnny, whicb this necessity exercised upon us. - Half a 
dozen jests in a day (bating Sundays too), why, it seems no^ 
thing! We make twice d»e number every day in our lives as 
a matter of course, and claim no Sobhatical eximiptions. But 
tbto tbey come into ovr head. But when the bead baa to 
go oiit to tbem-^-^when the mountain must go to Mabomet— 
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k wm oot every week ibMi a fashioa of piek stockinp eaine 
up ; but mostly, iDst^ad. of tt^ some rugged, uiutraelaUf subjeei ; 
sooie topic impossible to be eontorted iHto the risible ; some 
feature, upon which no smile couU play ; some fliot, fr^toiwhicb 
no process of ingenuity oould procure a .distifiatioe. There they 
lay 'r there your appointed tale of brick«-makiiig was set before 
ye^ii, :whicb. you must finisb, with, or without straw, as ii hap- 
pened* The craving Bjmgon-^the Fntlic^Vke him is Bel's 
temple — must he fed ; it expected i|s daily rations; and Daniel, 
and ourselves, io do «ug justice, 4*4 ihe-best.weeould oa this 
side burbling him. 

While w« were wrmgmg <mi coy sprighilioesses for the 
Post, B94 wrjijiflg under the toil of what is 4:»lled ''easy 
writing,'' Bob Allen, imt qtitmdam mlk^iSeWow^ w^ tapping 
his impractieabte hraiits io a like «eryiee for ibs ^'Oriiclie/' 
Not that ^Robert tix»ubied himself much about wit II his 
paragraphs bad n sprightlf air about them* i^ was su£leieQt« 
Ue carried this non<^laoce so far at last, that a miM^ 
of iatelligence, and that no. very , important one, was not 
seldom palmed itpon hisemployei^s for agood Jest; forej^ample 
sake ^^ Walking yesterday' mommg easually dowm Snow^ 
HiU^ who should y^e meet hu Mr^ Deputy Emmphrey^J we 
rejoice to. add^ thai tie worthy Deptity appeared to enjoy a 
good state of kealth, . We do not remember ever to have seem 
Aim lo^k betterJ^ This gentleman, so surprisingiy met ifpon 
Saow'Hill, from iu}me peculiarities in gait or gesture, was a 
eonstant butt for miiilh to the smalt paragraplr-mongefs of the 
day; and our fifiend thought Jbat be might have'his fling at 
him with thl^ rest^ We met A. in Holborn shortly after this 
extraordinary rencounter, wbieb be told with tears ofsatisfine- 
iiou in his eyes, and chuckling at the aniicipated efiects of its ' 
tonouncemept next day in the paper,. We did not q^ com- 
pa^ehend where Ibe wit of it Jay at the time ; nor was it easy to 
be. detekcted, when the thipgea'me out, advantaged by type and 
letter-'preiis. He had better have met anything that morning 
than a Common Council Mail. His services were shortly after 
dispensed wi(b«.on the plea that his. paragraphs of la|>e bad been 
deficient in point. The 000 in question, it must be owned, had 
an air, in;lthe opening especially, proper to.awakeu curiosity ; 
and the sentiment, or moral, wears the.i^pept of humanity, and 
good neighbourly fe^ing^ But somehow the eouchision w^ 
uot judged. alU>gelher io answer to the m^uifioent promise of 
the premises. We traced our friend's fm afterwairds in the 
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" True Briton," the ** Star;" the » Traveller,*'— from a\\ which 
he was successively disipissed, the Proprietors having ^no 
further occasion for his services." Nothing was easier than 1^ 
detect him. When wit failed, or topics ran low, there con- 
stantly appeared the fpllowii^ — '^ It is nqt ffejierally known 
that the three Blue B^lUs at, the Pawnf>rakers* shops- are 
the ancient arn^s of Lomb(rrdy, The Lombards were the 
fit St nwney-hrokefs in Europe^ . Bpfe has *>ne more to set 
the public ri^ton this impprtafit pokii of blazonry,^ than the 
whole College of Heralds. ' .' ' 

The appointment of a regular wit has long- ceased to be a 
. part of the economy of a Morning Papet\ Editors find their 
own jokes, o): do as- well without them^. Parson Este, and 
Topham, brought up Ibeset ciistoiii of ^^^iify paragraphs," first 
in the *' Worlds" Boaden wais a reigiiiqg paragraphist in his 
day, and succeeded poor Allen in the Oracle. -But, as we said, 
the fashion of jokes passes away ; and it would- "he difficult to 
discover ift the Biographer of Mrs. Siddons, any traces of that 
vivacity and fancy which charmed the whole town at the com- 
mencement of the present century. Even the^ prelusive de- 
lic^ies of the present writer — the curt *'Astr«Ban allusion" — 
would be thought pedantic, iandput of date, in these days. 

From the office pf the Morning Post ( for we may as well ex- 
haust our Newspaper ReAuaiscences at once^), by change of 
property in thepaper, we were transferredunortifying exchange! 
to the office of the Albion Newspaper, late Rackstrow's Mi^- 
seum, in Fleet-street.^^ What a transition-— ^from a kan<feoine 
apartment, from rose-wood desks, and silver inkistands, to an 
office-r-no office, but a den rather, but j ust redeemed from the 
occupation of dead monsters, of which it seemed redolent — from 
the centre of loyaky and fashion, to a focus of vulgarity and 
sedition I ^Here in murky closet, inadequate from its square con- 
tents to the receipt of the two bodies of Editor, and humble 
paragraph-maker, together at one time, gat in th6 discharge of 
his liew Editorial functions (the "Bigod" of EUa) the re- 
doubted John Fenwick. ^ 

F., without a guinea in his pocket, and having left not nfany 
in the pockets ofhis friends whom he might cqmniand, had pur- 
chased (on tick doubtless) the. whole and sole Editorship, 
Proprietorship, with all the rights and titles'( such as.they were 
worth) of the Albion, from one Lovell; of whom we know 
nothing, save that he had stood in the pillory for a libel on the 
Prince of Wales. With this hopeless concern — for it had been 
sinking ever since its commencement, and CQuld im>w reckon, 
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upon not more than a hundred subscribers — F. resolutely de- 
termined upon pulling down the Government . in the first in- 
stance, and making both our fortunes by way of corollary. For 
. seven w^eks and more did this infatuated Democrat go about 
borrowing seven shilling pieces, and lesser coin^ to meet the 
daily demands of the Stamp'Office, which' allowed^ no credit 
to publications of that side in politics. An outcast from politer 
bread, we attached our small talents to the forlorn fortunes of 
our friend. Our dccupation now was to write treason. 

Recoilections of feelings — which were all that nofwo'/emained 
from our first boyish heiats kindled by the French Revolution,- 
wkenuif we were misled, we erxed in the ^company of some 
wto are accounted very good men npw— rather than any , ten- 
dency at this time to Hep^blican doctrines — assisted us in asr- 
Burning a style of, writing, while the p^per lasted, consonant, in 
no very under -toni^ to the r%bt earnest fanaticism of F. Oui- 
cue wasi now to 'insinuate, rather than recommend^ possible 
abdications. Blocks:, axes, , Whitehall tribunals,, were covered 
^^ith flowers. of so cunning a penphrasis—'as Mr. Bayes says, 
never naming the thhig diroctly-i-^that jtfae keep eye of an At- 
torney General was iafiufficient to detect the lurking snake 
amooglh^m.. There werc^ times, indeed, when, we sighed for 
our more gentleidan-rlikcYoecupation. under Stuart. . But with 
cbangel of masters it is ever chaujge of iservice. Already one 
paragraph, and another, as we learned afterwards from a gen- 
tleman at the Treasury, had begun to be marked at that office, 
with a view pf its being submitted at least tq the attention of 
the proper JLaw.Officers-rwhen an unlucky, or rather lucky. 

epigr|im firomour pep^aimjed at Sir J — — s M -h, who was 

on the eve of departing tor India Co reap the fruits of his apos- 
tacy,.a» F. prcinounced it (k is hardly worth {mrticularising), 
happening ta offend the nice sense of JLord, or, i^s he then de- 
lighted tohe called. Citizen Stanhope, /deprived F. at once of 
the lafit hopes pf £^ guinea from the last patron that had stuck by 
us ^ and breakijQg up our establishment, left us-to the safe, but 
somewhat mortifying, neglect of the Grown Lawyers.— It wa& 
about this time, or at little earlier, that Dan. Stuart tnade that 
curious confession (6 us, that he had /^ ney^r deliberately walked^, 
ioto am Eiubitipn at Somei*set House in his life." 



BARRENNESS OF THE IMAGINATIVE FACULTY 
m THE PROBl/CTIONS OF MODERN ART. 

* Hogarth exicepted^ can we prodiioe aoy one painCer widiin 
the last fifty years^or sinee the humour pf eKbibiting began^ 
that has treated a story imaginatively 9.^ By t)iis we mean, 
upon whom his subject ha^ so aisted, that it has aeemed to 
direct Ai^n^^not to be arranged by him? Any upon whom its 
leading or collateral points have impressed themselves so tyran- 
nically, that he dared not treat it otherwise, lest he should 
falsify a revelation P Any that has ioipii;rled \o his eompoeitions, 
not merely so much truth as is enoiigh to teonVeya story with 
clearness, but that individualising property, which should keep 
the subject sO' treated distinct in feature from every •(]ftfaer 
subject, however similar^ and to common apprehensions almost 
identical; so as that we might say, this aiid this part could 
have found an ,appro(>rJate pioce^ in no other picture in the 
world but this ? Is tfaete anything in modern art — we will 
not demand th^t it sbouHl be equal-^bi^t in any way aipaipgoos 
to what Titian has effected, iii that woiulerfiil bijnging.together 
pf two times in the *^ Ar}adne,^Mn the N^^tiooai Gallery? Pre^ 
cipitous, with his- reeiiiig Satyr rout about him,,re-<^p^opling 
and refill timing suddenly the waste .planes, ^Jruiik^wiith a new 
fury beyond the grape, Bacchus, born in^iire^ fire^like flings 
himself at the Cretan. This is the.\ time presebt. Wttb this 
telling ofthe story an artist, and no ordiiiary one, might remain 
richly proud. Gnldo, in his barm^^hious version of it, saw no 
further/ But from the depths of the imaginative spirit Titian 
has recalled past time, and laid it iSontributory ,willi the ,priBsent 
to one simultaneous eifect. With the desert all ringing with 
the mad cymbals of his followers, madelucid with "the, presence 
and new offers of a^od, — as if unconscious of, Bacchus, or but 
idly casting h^r eyes as upon some D|nc6nceming pageant — ' 
her soul undistracted from Theseus — Ariadne is still pacing 
the solitary shore, in as much heart-silence, /and Jn almost the 
same local solitude, with which she awoke at day-break ta 
catch the forlorn, last glances of the sail that bore away the 
Athenian. ' 
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Here are two points mH*ACulou8ly eo-v^iiingi fierce Boeiety, 
wiih the feeliogofs^Uude MUi absolute; noon-day revelations, 
with the aectdeots of thi^ 4ull griey dawn nnqnenefaed and 
lingering; the pretent Bacdb^ue^ with the pagt Ariadne; two 
stories, wi(h double Time; separate, .•and harmonising. Had 
the artist nuade^the woman one shade less indifferent to the 
God ; stilt more, had she ^spressed a rapture at his advent^ 
where would haye been the story of the mighty desolation of 
the heart previous? merged in the ifei^ipid accident pf a flatter^ 
ing offer met v^itfaa welcome acceptance. The broken heart 
for Theseus was not lightly to be pieced ^ip by a God. 

We have, before m a fine rough' print, from a picture by 
Raphael in the Vatican. U it the Presentkton of die new-^boni 
Eva to Adam by the AlnUghty* A Isirer' mother of. mankind 
we might imagine^ and a goodlier sire pei^haps of men sin^ 
born. . But these.are matters subordinate io the conception of 
the ^tuatwUf displayed in this extraordinary production. A 
tolerably modern ariist 'would have been satisfied with tem- 
pering certaiu raptures of connubial, anticipation^ with a suit-r 
able acknowledgment to tl^e Giver of the blessing, in the coun- 
tenance of the first bridegroom; something 'lilfe the undivided 
attention of the child (Adam was-here^a child man) between 
the given toy, and the-mo&er who had just blest it with the 
bauble. This is the obvious, the first-sight view, the superficial. 
An artist of a higher grade, considering tfafe awful presence they 
ware 'in, would have taken eare to subtract something from the 
expression ol the more human passion, and to heighten the 
more spiritual ^oe? This* would be as much as an exhibition* 
goePf from the opetiing of Somerset House to last year^'s show, 
bus been encouraged to look for. It is dbvious to hint at a 
lower expresiiion, yet in a pictnre^ that for respects of drawing 
and colouring, mfght be^deemed not wholly inadmissible within 
these artvfoeteriiig wails, in which ihe raptures i^houl^ be as 
ninety^hine^ the gratitude As one, or perhaps Zfero I By neither 
theone passion t^br the Other has RaphaJefexpOnnded the situa-^ 
tion of Adam. Singly upon his brow sits the absorbiog sense 
of w(mder kt the created miracle. The moment is seized by 
the intpitive >rlist, 'perhaps not self-conscious of his art, in 
i^hieh nerther bf the conflicting emotions^a moment how 
abstracted-r^haye h^d time to spiring up, or to bustlefor inde*^ 
eorous mastery,' — We^have seen aiandsck'pe of a justly admired 
neoteric, in which he aimed at deiineaiing a fiction, one of the 
tnoat seyiNrely beautiful in a^tiquity-^the gar^^ns of the Hes- 
perides, To do Mr. ^-.-^ justice, he bad painted « iaudafoie 
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orchard, with fittiDg seclusion, and a veritable dragon (of wliicli 
a Polypheme by Poussin is somehow a fac-simile for the situa- 
tion), looking over into the world sbtit out backwards, so that 
none but a ^^ stiH-cHmbing Hercules" could hope to' catch a 
peep at the admired Ternary of Recluses. Mo conventual por- 
ter could keep his keys better than this custos witli' the ^' iidless 
eyes." He not only sees that none do intrude into that privacy, 
but, as clear as daylight, that none but Hereules aut Diabolu» 
by any mfanner.of means caui So far all is well» We have 
absolate solitude here or nowhere. Ab extra (he damsels are 
snug enough. But here the artist's courage seems to have 
failed him. He began to pity hiis pretty charge, and/ to comfort 
theirksomeness, has peopled theii^ solitude wrtb a bev^ of fair 
attendants, ma^ds of honour, or latlies, of the hed-chamber, 
according to the approverd etiquette at a court of the nineteenth 
cenlury ; giving to the whole scene tha air of a jfete ehamp^tve, 
if we will but excuse the absence of the gentlemen. This is 
well, and Watteauish.- But what is beco<ne of the solitary 
mystery— «the ' ■ - k < - ' 

Daugliten three, 
That sing around the golden tree ? 

This is not the way iii which Poussin would have treated this, 
subject. ' , 

The paintings, or rather tb^ stupendous architectural designs, 
of a modem artist, have been, urged as objections to the theory 
of our motto. They are of a chai^acier, We confess, to stagget^ 
it. His towered structures are of the highest order of -the 
material sublime. Whether they are dreams^ or transcripts 
of some elder workmanship — Assyrian ruins old'^restored. by 
this mighty artist, 4hey satisfy bur most strefx^hed and craving 
conceptions of: the glories of the antique world. It is a pity 
that they were ever peopled. On that side, the ipxagination of 
the artist halts, and appears defective.^ Let ns examine the 
point of the story in the '' Belshazzar's Feast.^ We will intro- 
duce it by an opposite anecdote.- 

The court historians of the day record, that at th^ first din- 
ner given by the laite King (then Prince Begent) at the Pavilion, 
the folloi^ing characteristic frolic was played off. The guests 
were select iihd admiring; the banquet profiise a.nd admirable; 
the lights lustrous and oriental; the eye was peifectly dazzled 
with the display of plate, among which thegreatgoid salt-cellar, 
brought from the regalia in the Tower for this especial purpose, 
itself a toii^er 1 stood conspicuous for its magnitude. And ho:^ 
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the Rev. * * * ^, the then admired court Chaplain, was pro- 
ceeding with the grace, when, at st signal given, the lights were 
suddenly overcast, and a huge transparency was discovered, in 
which glittered in golden letters — 

•* BRIGHtON— EARTHQUAKE— SWALLOW-UP-ALIVE I" 

Imagine the conHisron of the guests ; the Georgds and garters, 
jewels, bracelets, moulted upon theoceAsion ! The fans dropt, 
and picked up the next morning by the sly court pages 1 Mrs. 
Fitz-wbatVber-nadae fainting, and the^ Countess of ^ *'* "" 
holding the smeiting-bottle, till "" the gdod-humaured Prince 
caused harmony to b^ restored by otUling in. fresh candles, 
and declaring that the whole was nothing but a pantomime 
ftoox, got up by the ingenious Mr. Farley, ofCovent Garden, 
from hints which his Royal Highness himself had furnished ! 
Then imagine the infinite applause that followed, the mutual 
i^Uyings^ the declarations that ^^they^ were not much fright- 
ened,^ of the^ assembled galaxy. 

The point of time in the picture exactly answers to the ap- 
pearance of the tranisparehcy in the anecdote. The huddle, 
thefltitter, the bustle, the escape, the alarm, and the mock 
alarm; the prettinesse^ heightened by consternation; the cour- 
tier's fear-which was flattery, apd the lady's Which was affecta- 
tion; all that we may conceive to have taken place in a mob 
of Brighton courtiers, sympathising with the well*acted surprise 
of their sovereign ; aH this, and no more, is exhibited by the 
well-dressed lords atfd ladies in the Hall of Belus. Just this 
sort of eonsternatk>n we have seen among a flock of disquieted 
wild g^ese at the repprt only 6f a gun haying gone ofFl 

But is this vulgar fright, this mere animal anxiety vfor the 
preservation of their persons, — such as we have witnessed at a 
theatre, when a slight alarm of fire has been given^ — an adequate 
exponent of a supernatural terror ? the way in which the finger 
^f God, writing judgments, would have been met by the 
wit}iered conscience ? There is a human fear, and a divine 
fear. The one is disturbed, restless, and bent upon escape. 
The other is bowed down, effordess, passive. When the spirit 
iBippeared before Eliphaz in the visions of the night, and the 
hair of bis flesh stood up, was it in the thoughts of the Te- 
manite to -ring the bell of bis chamber, or to call up the ser- 
vants? But let us see in the text what there is to jnstify all this 
liuddle of vulgar consternation. 

From the words df Daniel it appears that Belshazz^r had 
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made a ^reat feasi to a thpugaiid <9f bt$ lords, and drank wi»e 
before the thousand. The goidea andailirer vessels .Are gor- 
geously eaumeraied, with the prtuoes, the king's f^mnkiiu^f 
and his wives. Then follows^— 

'' Id the same hour came forth fingers of a man's hand, and 
wrote over 3gaiDst the oandlestiek upon the pUster of the wall 
of the king's palace; and the Artn^ saw the part of the hand 
thai wrote. Then.lhe hint's eoiuitenaace ii^as ebdiiged, and 
his tijoughtt troubled bim^ #0 tboi the joifl|to of bitf Joins were 
loosened, aad bis kfi«es ftnuHeoaa against another.'^ ' 

This is die flain text. By m hint eao. it.be otherwise in- 
ferred, but that Ihe flppearamce i^^ solely eonfioi^ lo the fiincy 
of Bdsfaa^zar, that bis sin^e brain was troubled. JKot i^ word 
is Bpokm of its bluing seen by afliy efae tbere preseni, not even 
by the queen herself, who mare^ undertakes for (the ioterpre- 
tation of tlvs pbenomenoo, jM related to faer^ doafoilm,l)y her 
husband. The lords are, dimply said to be aj^ldnisbedf i, e: at 
the trouble ^nd; the isbaiige of eoilntenanee in their sov^eign. 
Even th^ prophet does' not appear to have seen the seroU, 
which the khig saw. He reoals it only, ns Joseph did the Dream 
to the King of Egypt. '' Then was the pari of {the hat^ sent 
fnom him [the Lord], atd this writing was written.^' He speaks 
of the fanta^m as .past. 

Then what becomes of this ntj^iess jpaiiltipi'usation of the mi- 
racle P this niessage to> a. royal oonseiehce, sioigly expressed— 
for it was gaid, ^ thy k'mgdom is .divided ,"-T^multiineoi|sly im- 
pressed upon the fancies of a ihousAud courtiers, who were 
implied in it neUhler direc% nor grammaljcally ? ' , 

Kilt admitting the artistes imn version of t^e story, aad that 
the sight was seen^ also by the thousand eonrtiers^et it bavi^ 
been visible to all Babyloi&r^as the knees of B^isbamr were 
shakien, aod.faisoouiitenance troubled* even so would the kneeti 
of every man in Babylon, and their eonntenai^s« as of an in- 
dividual man, been troubled;. bOwed, bent down,' so would they 
have remained, fitupor-iixed, with no tbo)B|B^tcif)itntggUng with 
that jDeviiabl^ judgment; 

Not all diat is optically possible io be seen, is t^be n^ownin 
every picture. ' The eye delightedly dwells upon the brilliant 
individualitiles in a ^^ Bfarriage ^Cana«" by Yeroneseor Titiant, 
to the yery texture and colour ofHbe wedding, garments, the 
ring giittering upon the bride-s fingers, ^tbe metal and fashion 
of the uine-pots;. for at sncb kiasons iher^ is leisikre jand lusiury 
to be curious. But in a," day of judgmefit/' or in a <' day of 
tesscfr horrors, yet divine," as ^ the impious feaist of Belifbaz- 
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2ar, the eye ghoulcl see, as the actual eye of an agent or patient 
in the immediate scene would see, only in masses and indis- 
tinctioii. Not only the female attire and jewelry exposed to tfa^ 
critical eye of tbe fashion, as minutely as the dresses in a lady's 
magaaine; in the criticised picture, — but perhaps the curiosi- 
ties of anatomical science, and studied diveri^ities of posture 
in the falUng •aiig0ls and signers of Michael Angelo^bave no 
business in Ibeir gr^t smbjects. There was no leisure of 
them. 

^ i^y a wise falsifieation, the great oiasters of painting got at 
their true oonclusioqs; by not showiog the actual appearances, 
that is, alt that was td be seen at any given ilioment by an in- 
different eye, but only Whiit the eye might be supposed to see in 
the doing or suffering of soitie^ portentous action. Suppose the 
moment of the swaUowing up of Pompeii. There they were 
to be seen— houses, columns, a^hitectural proportions, dif- 
ferenK^s of public and private buildings, men and women at 
their standing occupations, the diversified thousand postures, 
attitudes, dresses, in spm6 confusion truly, but physically fbey 
%ere visible. ' But what eye saw them at that eclipsing mo* 
ment, which reduces confusion to b kind of unity, and when the 
seitses are upturned from their ^proprieties, when sight and 
hearing are a feeling .only ? A thousand years have passed, and 
we are at leisure to contemplate the weaver fixed standing at 
his shuttle, the baker at hi^ oven, and to turn qver with anti- ^ 
quarian coolness the pots and pans of Pompeii. 

'^ Snn, s^ann thon still upon. Gibeab, and thou^ Moon, in the 
valley of Ajalon.'^ Who, in reading this magnificent Hebraism, 
in- bis conception, sees isugbt but the heroic ^n of Nun, with 
tbe outstretebed arm, and the greater and lesser light obse- 
quious? 'Doubtless there were to be seen biUand dale, and 
chariots and horsemen, on dpen plain, or winding by secret 
defil^, and all the eircmnstances and stratagems of war. But 
wb<M»e eyes would havei>een conscious of this array at the in- 
terposition of -the synchronic miracle? - Yet in tllie picture of 
this subject by the artii^t pf the * Belsba2;zar's Feast'7-no ignoble 
work ^ther — the marshalling and landscape 6f the war is 
everything, the miracle sinks intb an anecdotic of the dsiy ; and 
the eye may ^^ dart thi^iigb rank .and file traverse" for some 
minutes, bc^bre it shall diiscover, among his arme^ followers, 
which i$ J&s^hmal Not modem art' alone, but ancient, where 
only It is to be found if anywhere^ cIhi be detected erring, from 
defect of this imiaigtMtiv^ faculty. Tbe world has nothing to 
show of the preterifatttral tn paintipg, transcending the figure 
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of Lazarus bursitiig his grave-clothes, io the great picture at 
Angerstein's. It seems a thing between two boings. A ghastly 
horror at itself struggles with newly-apprehending gratitude at 
second life bestowed. It cannot forget that it wa3 a ghost. It 
has hardly felt that it is a body, k has toMell of the world of 
spirits. — Was it from ^ feeling, that the crowd of half-impas^ 
sioned by-staniders, and Che still more irrcilevant. herd of pas- 
sers-by at a. distance, wht> have not heard or but faintly have 
been told of the passing miracle, admirable as they are in de^ 
sign and hue-^fbr it is a glorified w,ork — do not respond ade- 
quately to the actionT— that thei^ingle figure of the Lazarus, has 
been attributed to Michael Angelo, and- the mighty Sebastian 
unfairly robbed of >the fame of the greater half ^tbe interest? 
Now that there were not indifierent passers-by within actual 
scope of ^heeyes of those present at the miracle, to whom the 
sound of it had but faintly, or npt at all, reached,' it would be 
hardihood to deny ; but wduld they see them? or can the mind 
in the conception of it adpiit of sycb unconcepning objects ? can 
it think of theii^ at all ? or .what associatiiig league to the. ima- 
gination can there be between the seei:Sr and the seers not, of 
a presential miracle ? . . ^ ^ . 

Were an artist .to paint upon demand a picture of a Dryad, 
we will^sk whether, in (be present low state of expectation, the 
patron would not, or Ought not to be. fully satisfied with a 
beautiful naked figure recumbeiH under wide^stretched oaks? 
Pisseat those woods, an^ plaice the same figure amqng foun- 
tains, and'fallsof pelhicid water, and you have a — Naiad! Not 
so in a rough print we have seen' after. Julio Romapu, we think 
— ^for it is long since — Mere/ by no process^ with mere change 
of scen^, could the figure have reciprocal ^hi^-acters: Long, 
grotesque, fanjtastic, yet with a graceof J!ier own, beautiful in 
convolution and distortion, linked\to^her connatural tree, co- 
twisting with its limbs 'her own, till l^oth seemed either. — these, 
animated branches.; those, disaoimated members — yet the ani- 
mal and. vegetable lives sufihneotly kq)t distinct— Ai« Dryad 
lay — an approximation of tw^o natures,, which, to conceive, it 
must be s^n; analogous to, not- the same with, the delicacies 
of Ovidian. transformations. 

To the lowest subjects^ and, to a superficial comprehension,^ 
the .most barren,, the Great Masters gave loftiness and fruitful- 
ness. The large eye of genius saw in the Jneanness of present 
objects their capabilities of treatment ^fom their relations to 
some grand Past or- Future. , How has Raphael— we must still 
linger about the Vatican — treated the hunible craft of the ship- 
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buiide)*, ia his ^^ Buiiding of the Ark?" It isia that scriptural 
series, to which we have^ referred, and which, judging from 
some fine rough old graphic sketi;hes of. them which we pos- 
sess, seem tol>e of aiiigher and more poetic grade than even 
the Cartoons. The dim of sight are the timid and the shrink- 
ing. There is a cowardice in modern art. ' As the French- 
men, of whom Coleridge's friend made^he.prophetic guess at 
Rome, from th^ heard and horns of the Moses of Michael An- 
gelo collected no inferences beyoad that of a He Goat and a 
Cornuto; so from this subject, of mere mechanic promise, it 
would instinctively turn awaiy, .as^from one incapable of inves- 
lilure.witb any grandeur. The dock-yards at Woolwich would 
object derogatory associations. The dep6t at Chatham would 
be the mote and the bieam in its intellectual eye. But not to the 
nautica) preparations in the ship-yards of CiVita Yeocbia did 
Raphael look for instructions, when he imagined the Building 
of the Vessel that wad to be conservatory of the wrecks, of the 
species of drowned mankind. In the intensity of the action, he 
keeps ever out of sight the meanness of the operation. There 
is the Patriarch, in calin forethought, and with holy prescience, 
giving directions. And there are his agents — the solitary but 
sufficient Three-Shewing, sowing, everyone with the might 
and eak*nestn^i^s of a Demhirgus; under some insUnctt^ rather 
than technical guidance; giant-muscled; every one^a Hercules, 
or liker to those Vukanian Three; that in sounding caverqs 
under IVIongibeUo wrought in fire — Brontes, and black Ste- 
rbpes', add Pyratemon. So work the workmen that should re- 
pair a world Is . . ' 

Artists again err in the confounding ofpoetip with pictorial 
•subjects.' ' In the latter, the exterior accidents are nearly 
everything^ the upseen qualitiea as nothing! — Othello's eolour 
, — the infirmities and corpulence of .a Sir John Falstaff — do 
they haunt us perpetually in .the reading ? or are they obtruded 
upon ou( conceptions one tim^ for ninety-nine (hat w^e are lost 
ill admiration at the respective moral or ihtelleetual attributes 
of the character P But in a picture Othello is always a Blacka- 
moor ; and the otlier. only Plump Jac^. Qeeply corporealised, 
and enchained hopelessly ^in the grovelling fetters of externality, 
must be the mind, to which, la its better momenta, the image 
of .the high-^souied, high-intelligenced Quixote— the errant 
Star of Knighthood; smade' more (ender by eclipse — has never 
presented itself, divested from the unhallowed 'accc^niipani- 
ment of a JSanoho^ or a^rabUement at the heels of Rosinante. 
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That man has read his book by halves; he bets laughed^ mis- 
Inking his author's purport^ which was-^tears. The artist 
that pictures Quixqte (and it is ia this .degradiDg point that 
he is every Season held up at oor Exfaibitionis) ia the shallow 
hope of exciting inirth, would have joined the rabble at the 
heels of hid starved steed. We wish not to see that eoaa-^ 
terfeited, which we^would not have wished to see in the 
reality. Conscious of the heroic\in$ide.of the noble Quixote, 
whOf oa bearing that bis withered person was passing, would 
have slopped over bis threshold to gaze on his forlorn habili^ 
ments and tbe '^ strange bed-^fettows which misery brings a 
titan acquainted with?" Shade ot Cervantes I who in thy 
Second Part could put intp the month of thy QoixOte those 
higli aspirations of a super^ebivalrous gallantry, where be re- 
plies to one of the.sfaepher^essesy apprehensive that he would 
spoil their pretty net-*worii», and inviting him to bti^ a guest 
with tbem^ \a accenjts like these- : " l^ruly, fairest JLady, 
Actsoa was not more astonished w^n He saw Diana bathing 
herself at tl^e fountain, tban I have been in beholding yonr 
beauty : I commend the manner of your pastime, and diank 
you for your kind oSers.; and, if I may serve yon, sa I may 
be snriC you will be obeyed, you ^ may commisind me : for my 
profes»ipn is this. To shew myself tki^lkfaly aiid a dder of 
good to ^11 sorts of people,, especially of the rank that your 
person shows yo^ to be $ and. if thoie nets, a$ they take up but 
a little piece of groand, should tak«r |ip Uie whole world; 1 
would seek out iiew worlds to pass ^ough, rather than 
break tliem : and (he adds), that you may give credit to this 
my exaggeration, behold at teajst he that proinisetb yon this, 
ts Don Quixote de la Mancba, if haply Hiis name hath come 
to your hearifng.'' Illustrious Roiaancer- 1 were th^ '^fine 
frenzies,'^ which possessed the brain q( tby own Quixote, a 
fit subject fluf ioi tbki Secoad. Part, to be exposed i6 1 the ji^ers 
of Duerinas and Serving Men f io be monstered, and shown 
tip at the heartless banquets of great.men P Wail that . piti- 
able infirmity, which in iky First Part misleads .him alwayn 
,frma taithin^ into half-ludicrdtUs, but mc^e tban'halfrcom* 
passionabie. and admirable errors, not infliction enough, from, 
heaven, that^tnepi by studied airtiliees must devise and prae- 
tise upon ihe btimour,> io inflame where ibey should soothe 
it P Wby, Groneril ^oold have bhiifaed io practise ^pon the 
abdicated ^kivg at tbis fate, and the sbe-wotf R^en not 
bave endored to pfaiy the praidks aponbis Aed wit^^^t^b 
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ihoii hast made thy Quixote suffer in Duchesses^ halls, and 
at the hands of that unworthy nobleman.^ 

In the First Adventures, even, it needed all the art of the 
most consummate artist in the Book way that the world hath yet 
seen to keep up in the mind of the reader the heroic attri-. 
biites of the chlEiracttsr without relaxing ; so ^s ateoluteiy that 
they shall suffer no alloy from the debasing fellowship of the 
clown. If it ever <ibthides" itself as a d&harinony, we are in- 
clined to laugh ; or not, rather, to indulge a contrary emotion ? 
.;— Cervantes, stung, perchance, by the relbh with which JAi« 
Reading Public had received the fooleries of the man, more 
to their palates than the generosities of the master, in the 
sequel let his pen run riot,' lost the harmony and the balance, 
and sacrificed a great idea to the taste of his contemporaries. 
We know that in the present day the Knight has fewer ad- 
ijftit^ers ' than the Squire. Anticipating, what did actually 
happen to him — as afterwards it did to Kis scarce inferior 
follower, the Author of ^' Guzman de Alfarache^' — that some 
less knowing hand would prevent him by a spurious Second 
Part : and judging, that it would be easier for his competitor 
tio btit-bid him in the comicalities, than in the romance^ of his 
work, he abandoned his Knight, and has fairly set up the 
Sqiiiire for his Hero. For what else, has he unsealed the 
eyes of Sancho ; and instead of the twilight state of semi-insa- 
nity^^thc madness at second-hand — the contagion, caught 
from a stronger mind itifected — that war between native 
cunning, and hereditary deference, with which he has hitherto 
accompanied his master — two for a pair almost — does he sub- 
stitute a downright Knave, with open eyes, for his own ends 
only following a confessed Madman ; and offering at one time 
to lay, if not actiially laying, hands upon him ! f^rom the 
moment that Sancho loses his reverence, Don Quixote is be- 
come la treatable lunatic. Otir artists handle him accord- 
ingly. I 

* Yet from tbi» Second Part, our cried-up pictures are moWly selected ; the 
waitiDg-women with beards, &c. 
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REJOICINGS UPON THE NEW YEAR'S 
COMING OF AGE. 

The Old Year being dead, aod the New Year eovebi^'^ 
age, which be does, by Calendar Law, as soon as the breaih is 
out of the old gentleman's body, nothing would serve the young 
spark but he must give a dinner upon the 0€(5asion, to which 
aH the Days in the year were invited^ The Festivals^ whom 
be dq>uted as his stewards, were mightily taken with the notion. 
They had been engaged time out of mind,' they said^ in provid- 
ing mirth and good cheer for mortals below $ and it was time 
they should have a taste of their own bountyp It was stiffly 
debated among them, whether the Ftuts AoM be admitted. 
Some said, the appearance of such lean, starved guests with 
(heir mortified faces, would pervert the ends of the meeting. 
But the objectioii waa over-ruled by Chrutnuu Day, who had 
a design upon Ash Wednesday (as you shall hear), and a mighty 
desire to see how the old Domine would behave himself in hi$ 
cups. ^Only the Vigils were requested to come with their 
lanterns, to light the gentlefdks home at night. 

All the Days came to their day. Covers were provided for 
three hundred and sixty-five guests at the principal tablje; 
with an occasional knife and fork at^e side-board for the 
Ttcenty^Ninth of February. ^ 

I should have told you, that cards of invitation had been issued. 
The carriers were the ^Tottr^; twelve little, merry, whirligig 
foot-pages, as you should desire to see, that went all rom, 
and found out the persons invited well cinough, with the ex- 
ception of Easter Day^ Shrove Tuesday f and a lew auch 
Moveables^ who had lately shifted their quarters; 

Well, they all met at last, foul Daysy fine Days^ all sorts of 
Days, and a rare din they made of it. There was nothing but. 
Hail I fellow Day, — weU met — brother Day — sister Day, — 
only Lady Day kept a little on the aloof, and seemed somewhat 
scornful. Yet some said. Twelfth Day ciit her out and out, 
for she came, in a tiifany suit, white and gold, like a queen on 
a frost-cake, all royal, glittering, and Epiphanous, The rest 
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ciiine, some in gre^t Bome i» white — but M Lent and hU 
family wpnB msi^ jei put of moiiniiiig. Riiny Days oftme 10; 
drip|Hiig; and wm^inj Days he\fi4 them to ehaogi^ their 
s^ockiiigB« Weddmg Day wm there \n\M m^nrlege fioer^, a 
tittle tbr voiee for wear. Pay Day oami^ late, u he dwayn 
^oesi aod Doam$ia/y sent word— he mi^ be expeeted. 

AprttrfM (as nogr foung lordV jester) took upon hioiielf tn 
IMfshal the gpests, aod wiU work he made with it, It^eftl^ 
have posed oU Erte Paler to have foood out aay (pyen Day 
10 the yewTp to erect a scheme opoa — good Days^ had Dayg^ 
weiie so (dai^lNllQssthfBr, to the coafi^ui^big of all sober horos- 
copy. 

He bad stuck the Tmmi^yJtirM ofJime ntsti to the Twenty^ 
Second 4f D^^asmber^ end the former looked like a Najpole 
siding a memw-^boae. Ash WediMSdaa goft wedged in (as 
was concerted) betwixt ChriUn^ wd Lord Mayor^s Days. 
Lord I how he laid about faiml Nothmg bnl bareasolheef Md 
turkeys would go down with him — to the greet greasing wd 
detrimeot of his new sadcclodi bib and tucker. And still Chrui'-> 
mas Day was at his dhow, plying him the wassail-bowl, till ho 
roared, and biecep^d, and protested there was no faith in dried 
ling, but commended it to the devil for a aOur, windy, aerime^ 
nious, censorious, hy-p^o«crit-crit-cri-tical mesfi^and no dish for 
a gentleman. Tb^ he dipt his fist inta the middle of the great 
custard ibaii stood before his left'-hoMd neighbour j aaptd dimhed 
his hungry beard all over with it, tilt you would have taken him 
for the iMi Day in December^ it so hung in icicles. 

At another part of the table, Shroee Tuesday was hdfing 
the Sej^and efSeptemher to some cock broth,— which courtesy 
the hitter returned with the dehcate^h^dk of a hen pheasant — 
ao there was no love lost for that matter. The Last of Lent 
was spunging upon ^Arot^eh'cfeV pancakes; which April Fool 
perceiving told him he^ did well, km* pancakes were proper to a 
goodfry^dAxy. 

In anodier part, a hubbub arose about the Thirtieth ofJor, 
nuary^ who, it seems, being a sour puritanic character, that, 
thought nobody's meat good or sanctified enoagh for him, had 
iUnuggled into the room a calfs bead, which he had had cooked 
at home for that purpose, thinking to feast thereon inepptinently; 
but as it lay in the dish, March mamy weathers, who is a very 
fine lady, and subject to the megrims, screamed out there was a 
'' human head in the platter,"^ and raved about Herodias' daugh- 
ter to that degree, that the obnoxious viand was obliged to be 
removed ; nor did she recover her stomach till she had gulped 

17" 
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down a Restorative^ oonfeeted of OaA; ^ppfe, which the merry 
Twenty-Ninth of May always carries about with hjm for that, 
purpose/ 

The King's heakh'' being called for after this, a notablef^ 
dispute arose between the Twelfth of August (a zealous old 
Whig gentlewoman) and the Twenty-Third of April (a new- 
fiuigled lady of the Tory stamp), as to which of them should 
have the houour to propose it. August grew hot upon tfae^ 
matter, affirming time out of mind the prescriptive right to 
have Iain with her,, till her rival had basely supplanted her; 
whom she represented as little better than a kept mistress, who 
went about in fine clothes^ while she (the legitimate Buithday)' 
had scarcely a rag, &c. 

April Fooly being made mediator, confirmed the right in the 
strongest form of words ^o the appellant,* but -decided for peace^ 
sake that the exercise of it should remain with the present 
possessor. At the satnetime, he slily ronnded the first lady in 
the ear, that ^n action might lie against the Crown for bi- 
geny. 

' It b^inning to grow a little duskish. Candlemas lustily 
bawled out for lights, which was opposed by all the Days^ who 
protested against burning daylight. Then fair water was 
handed round in silver ewers, and the same lady was observed 
to take an unusual time in Washing herself. 

May Day^ with that sweetness which is peculiar to her, in 
a neat speech proposing the health of the founder, crowned her 
goblet (and by her example the rest of the company) with 
garlands. This being done, the lordly New Year from the 
upper end of the table, in a cordial but somewhat lofty tone, 
retu;*ned thanks. He felt proud on an occasion of meeting so 
many of his worthy father's late tenants^ promised to improve- 
their forms, and at the same time to abate (if anything wa? 
found unreasonable) in their rents. 

At the mention of tHis, the four Quarter Days involuntarily 
looked at each other, and smiled ; April Fool whistled to an 
old tune of " New Brooms;." and a surly old rebel at the farther 
end of the table (who was discovered to be no other than the 
Fifth of November^ muttered out, distinctly enough to be 
heard by the whole company, words to this efTect:, that, '^ when 
the old one is gone, he is a fool that looks for a better.'^ 
Which rudeness of his, the guests resenting, unanimously 
voted his expulsion; and the male-content was thrust out neck 

• The tote King. 
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and heels into the cellar, as the properest place for such a 
poutejeu and PiFefarand as be had shown himself to be. . 

Order being restored— the young lord (who to say truth, 
had been a little ruffled^ and put beside his oratory) in as few, 
and yet as obliging words as possible, assured them of entire 
/welcome ; and, with a graceful turn, singling out poor Twenty^ 
:Ninth of February ^' ihsit had sate all this^ while mumchance 
;3it the side-board, begged to couple his health with that of the 
^i>6d company before him— which he drank accordingly; 
observing, that he had not seen his honest face any time, these 
four years, with a number of endearing enpressions besides. 
At the samjB timd, removing the solitary Day from the forlorn 
seat which had been assigned him, he stationed him at his 
own board, somewhere between the Greek Calends and Latter 
^Lammas. 

A»h Wedftesday^ being now called upon for a song, with 
his eyes fast stuck in his bead, and as well as the Canary he 
^bad swallowed would give him.leave, -struck up a Carol, Mrfaich 
'(Christmas Day had taught him for the nonce; dnd was 
•followed by the latter, who gave ** Miserere" in fine style, 
hitting off the mumping notes and lengthened drawl ot.Old 
iMortificdtion with infinite humaur; . April Fool, swore they 
had exchanged conditioni^ : but Good Friday was observed t6 
look extremely gvave; and Sunday held her fan before her 
face, that she might not be seen to smile. 

Shrove-tidcy Lord Mayor* s Day^ and April Fool^ next 
joined in 9 glecr^ 

• V^bich is the [Nroperest day to drink ? 

VBk which all the Z)iz.v« chiming in, made a merry burden. 
X They next fell to quibbles aikd conundrums. The question 
being proposed, who had the greatest number oC followers-^ 
the Quarter Days said, there could be no question ^s to that ; 
for they had all the creditors in.the world dogging their heels. 
But April Fool gave it in favour of the Forty Days before 
Easter; because the debtors in all cases out-numbered the cre- 
ditors, and they kept lent all the year. 

All this while, Valentine^s Day kept courting pretty May^ 
who sate next him, slipping amorous billets-doux under the 
table, tin the Dog Days (who are naturally of a warm consti- 
tution) began ta be jealous, and to bark and rage exceedingly. 
April Fool^ who likes a bit of sport above measure, and had 
some pretensions to the lady besides, as being but a cousin. 
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oaee removed, — di^iped and halk>o'd tbcm <mi and a» &sl at 
their indigaatioii cooled, those mad wags, the Ember Dajfs, 
were at it with their belkma, to blow it into a flame; and all 
waa IB a fbrment; till old Madam Sepiucfgenma (who boasts 
he^f die Mothw^ofthd Dajfi) wisely diverted the eonver* 
sati<m with a tedioos tale of the tovers which she eoiild redtoa 
when she was yomig; and of one Master Rogation Day in^ 
partiealar, who was for ever puttiiig the question to her; but 
she kept him at a distance, as the chrctude would tell -—by 
wfaidi i apprehend she meant thie Almanack. Then she 
rambled on to the Days that were ffone^ the good old Days, 
and so to the Days before the /^AMxI^^which plainly showed 
her dd head 4o be Ikde better than crazed and doited. 

Day being ended, the Days called lot their cloaks and great 
coats and took their leaves. Lord Mayor* s Day went ofr in 
a Mist, as nsual ; Shortest Day in a deep black Fog, that wrapt 
the little gentleman aH round like a hedge-hog. Two Vigih 
*-H»o watchmen are called in heaven — saw Chrisimas Day safe 
home— *they had been used to the business before. Another 
VigU-^SL stout, sttti^ patrol^ called the Eve of St. Christo'- 
pher — seemg Ash Wednesday in a conditioil little better ik$m 
he should b o - ■ o' en whtpt him over his shoulders, pid£,-a-hadt 
fashion, and Old Morttjieation went floating home, sioging--^ 

' On the tet*B htudk dolfly, 

and a number of old snatches besides, between drunk and 
sober, but very few Aves or Penitentiaries (you may believe 
me) were among them. Longest Day set off westward in 
beautiful crimson and gold — the.rest,some in one fashion, some 
in another; but ValetUine and pretty May took their departure 
togethw in one of the prettiest silvery twiligl^ts a Iter's Day 
could wish to set in. 
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1 DO not know when I have been better pleased than at being 
invited last week to be present' at the wedding of a friend's 
daughter. I like to make one at these ceremonies, which to ns 
old people give baek- our youth in a manner, and restore onr 
gayest season, in the remembrance of our own success, or the 
regrets, scai^cely less tender, o^onr own youthful disappoint- 
maaiBf 'm tUs point pf a settleoiettt. On these occasibns I am 
sure to be in good-hnmour for a week or two after, and enjoy 
a reelected honey^moon. Being without a family, I am flat- 
tered with these temporary adoptions into a friend's faintly; I 
feel' a sort of cousinhood^ or undeship, for the season; I am 
inducted into degrees of affinity; and, in the participated so- 
cialities of the litUe community, I lay down for a brief while 
my solitary bachelorship. I carry this humour so far, that I 
take It unkindly to be left out, even when a fntteral is going on 
in the house of a dear friend. But to my subject.-*--^ 

The union itself bad been long settled, bnt its celebration had 
been hitli^o deferreJ,^ to an almost unreasonaUe state of 
suspense in the lovers, by some invincible prejudices which the 
bride^s father had unhappily contracted upon the sdbject of the 
too early marriages of females. He has been lecturing any 
time these §ve years — for to that length the courtship has been 
protracted — upon the propriety of putting off the solemnity, till 
the lady should have completed her tive-and-twentietfa year. 
We all began to be afraid that a suit, which as yet had abated 
of none of its ardours,, might at last be lingered on, tili passion 
had time to cool, and love go out in the experiment. But a 
little wheedling on the part of his wife, who was by no means 
a party to these overstrained notions, joined to some serious ex- 
postulations on that of bis friends, who, from the growing infir- 
mities of the old gentleman, could not promise ourselves many 
years* enjoyment of his company, and were anxious to briqg 
matters to a conclusion during his life-time, at length prevailed ; 
and on Monday last the daughter , of my old friend, Admi" 

rai ^having attained the womanly age of nineteen, was 

conducted to the church by her pleasant cousin^ J ~^9 who 
itold some few years older. 
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Before the youthful part of my female readers express tbeir 
indignation at the abominable losi^^of time occasioned to the 
lovers by the preposterous notions of my old friend, they wilt 
do well to consider the reluctance which a fond parent natu- 
rally feels at parting with his child. To this unwillingness, I 
believe, in most cases may be traced the difference of opinion 
on this point between child and parent, whatever pretences of 
interest or prudence may be held out to cover it.. The hard- 
he^rtedness of fathers is a fine th^me for rooiance writers, a 
$ure and inpviog topic; but is there not, something untender, tQ 
say no more of it, in the hurry ^hich a beloved Qhild is some^ 
times in to tear herself from the parental stock, and commit 
herself to strange graftings? The case ia heightened where 
the lady, as in the present instance, happens to be an only 
child. I do not understand these matters experimentally, but I 
can make ashretvd guess at the wounded pride of a parent upon 
these occasions. It . is no new observation, I believe, that a 
lover in most cases has no riva,l so much to be feared a& the 
father. Certainly there is a jealqusy in unparallel subjects:, 
which is little less hes^rt-repding than the passion which we 
more strictly christen by that naipe. Mothers' scruples are 
Xnore easily got over; for this reason, I suppose, that the pro- 
tection trans^rre^ to a husband is jess a derogation and a loss 
to their authority than to the paternal. Mothers, besides, have 
a trembling foresiighty which paints the, ii^conveiaiences (imposr 
sible to be conceived ici the.^ame degree by the other parent) 
of a life of forlorn celibaqy, which .the refusal of a tolerable match 
inay entail upon their child. Mothers' instinct is a surer guide 
here, than the cold reasonings of a father on such a topic. To 
this instinct may be imputed, and by it alone may be excused, 
the unbeseeming artifices, by which s^ome wives push oni the 
matrimonial projects of their daughters, which the husband, 
however approving, shall entertain with comparative indiffe^ 
rence. A little shamelessness on this head is pardonable. With 
this explanatioi), forwardness becon^es a grace,^ and maternal 
importunity receives the name pf a yirtue.-T~But the parson 
stays, while I preposterously assume his. ofBoe ;. I ^moa pireaching^ 
while the bride is on the threshold. 

Nor let any of my female readers suppose that the sage re- 
flections which have just escaped me have the obliquest ten- 
dency of application to the young lady, who, it will be seen, is 
about to venture upon a change in her condition, at a mature 
g,nd competent age, and not without the fullest approbation of 
all parties. I only deprecate vf^y hasty marriages. t 
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It had been fixed that the ceremony should he gone through 
at an early hour, to give time for a little dejeune afterwards, 
to which a select party o^f friends had been invited. We were 
in cfaui-ch a little before the «look struck eight. 

Nothing could be more judiciqus or. graceful than the dress 
of the bridesmaids — ^the three cfaartning Miss Foresters — on this 
morning. To give the bride an opportunity of chining singly^ 
they had come, habited all in green. I am ill at describing 
fema.le apparel; but, while she stood at tjie altar in vestments 
white ^nd candid as her thoughts^ s^ sacrificial whiteness, they 
assisted in robes, such as nught become Diana's nymphs — 
Foresters indeed — as such wbo had not yet come to the reso- 
lution of putting off cold virginity. These young maids, not 
being so blest as. to have a mother living, I am told, keep single 
for their father's s£jce, and live all together so hitppy with their 
remaining parent, that the hearts of their loyeris are ever broken 
with the prospect (so inauspicious to their hopes) of such un- 
interrupted and provoking home-comfort. Gallant girls! each 
a victfan worthy of Iphigenia 1 , : ^ 

I do not know what business I have to be present in solemn 
places^ I cannot divest me of an unseasonable disposition to 
levity upon the most awful occasions: I was never cut out for 
dr public functionary^ Ceremony and I have long shaken hands; 
but I could not resist the importunities of the young lady's 
father^ whose gout unhappily coiifined him at home^ to act as 
parent on this occasion, and give away th^ bride. Something 
ludicrous occurred to me at this most serious of all moments 
— a sense of my unfitness to have the disposal, even in ima- 
gination, of the sweet young creature beside me. I fear I was 
betrayed to some lightness, for the awful eye of the parson — 
and the rector's eye of Saint Mildred's in the Poultry is no trifle 
of a rebuke-— was upon me in ^an instant, souring my incipient 
jest to the.trisCfid sevmiies of a funeral. ; 

This was the only misbehavioiir which I can plead to upon 
this solemn occasion, unless what w^s objected to mie after the 
c^emony hy pn^ of the handsome Miss T-^ — s, be accounted 
a solecism. She was phased to say that she had never seen 
a gentleman before me give away a bride in black. Now black 
haSfbeen my ordinary apparel so long — indeed I take it to be 
the proper cofitunke of ah author^-^fiie sta^e sanctions it — that 
to have appeared in some lighter colour would have raised more 
mirth at my expense, than the anomaly had cresrled censure. 
But ] could perceive that the bride's mother,, and some elderly 
ladies present (God bless them !) would have been well txyntent, 
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if I had come in |uiy other cotoitf than that. But 1 got over the 
omen by a lucky apologue, ^hidf Flrenitoihered out of Pilpay, 
or some Indiaa author, of aU the birds being invited to the 
linnets' wedding, at which^ when all the rest cattie la their 
gayest feathers, the raven alone apologised for his cloak, Be- 
cause ^' he had no other.'' This tolerably reconciled the elders. 
But with the young people all waa merriment, and shakings of 
hands, and congratulations, and kissing away the bride's tears, 
and kissings from her in return, till a young lady^ who a^umed 
some experience in these matters, having worn the nuptial 
bands some four or five weeks longer than her friend, rescued 
her, archly observing, with half an eye upon the bridegroom, 
that at this rate she would have *^ nene left." 

My friend the admiral was in fine wig aqd buckle on this oc- 
casion — a striking contrast to his usual neglect of personal 
appearance. He did not once shove up bis borrowed locks 
(bis custom ever at his morning stodies) to betray the few grey 
stragglers of hift own- beneath them. He wore an aspect of 
thoughtful satisfaction. I trembled for the hour, which at 
length approached, when after a protraeted breakfast of three 
hours — if stores of cold fowls, tongues, hams, botargoes, dried 
fruits, wines, cordials, &c., can deserve do meagre an appella- 
tion — the coach was announced, which was come to carry off 
the bride and bridegroom for a season, as custom has sensibly 
ordained, into the country; upon whicn design, wishing them 
a felicitous journey, let us return to the assembied gHests. 

As wh^n a weU-graced actor leaves the stage > 

The eyes of men 

Are idly beat on him that enters next, 

SO idly did we bend our eyes upon olie another, when the Akt 
performers in the moraiiq^'s pageant had vanished. None told 
his tale. None sipt her glass. The poor Admiral made aa 
eflTort — it was not mudi. I had anticipated so far. Even the 
infinity of fhU satisfaction, that had betrayed itself ihrough the 
prim lodes and quiet deportment of his lady, began to wane 
into something of misgiving. No one knew whether to take 
their leaves or stay; We seemed assembled upon a silly occa- 
sion. In this crisis, betwixt tmrrying and departure, I must do 
justice to a fodish talent of mine, which had otherwise like to 
have brought me into disgrace in the fore-part of the day ; I 
n^an a power, in any emergency, of thinking and giving vent 
to all manner of strange nonsense, la this awkward dilemma 
1 fovnd it sovereign. I rattled off some of my most eiLcellent 
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absurdities. All were willing to be relieved, at any expense of 
reason, from the pressure of the intolerable vacuum which had 
succeeded to the morning bustle. By this means I was fortu- ^ 
nate in keeping together the better part of the company to a 
late hour : and a rubber of whist (the Admirars. favourite game) 
with some rare strokes of chance as well as skill, which came 
opportunely on his side — ^lengthened out till midnight — ^dis- 
missed the old gentleman at last to his bed with comparatively 
easy spirits. 

I have been . at my old friend's various times since. I do 
not know a visiting place where every ' guest is so perfectly a( 
his ease; nowhere, where hamiony is so strangely the result 
of confusion. Every body is ^t cross purposes, yet the effect 
is so much better than uniformity. Contradictory orders; ser- 
vants pulHng one way; master and mistress driving some other, 
yet both diverse; visiters huddted up in comers; chairs unsym- 
metnsed : candles disposed by chance ; meals at odd hours, 
tea and Supper at once, or the latter preceding the former; 
the host and the guest conferring, yet each upon a different 
topic, each utideh»tanding hhnself* neither trying to under- 
stand or hear the other; draughts and politics*, chess and po- 
IRieal economy, cards and conversation on natitical matters, 
going on at o^ce^ without the hope, or indeed the wish, of 
distinguishiiig them, make it altogether the most perfect cm- 
cordia dkcon you shall meet with. Yet somehow the old 
house is not quite what it should be. The Admiral still enjoys 
his pipe, but he has no MiSs Emily to fill it for him. The 
instrument stands where it stood, but she is gone, whose de- 
licate touch could sometimes for a short minute appease the 
warring elements. He has learnt, asOMarvel expresses it, to 
*^ make his destiny his choice.'* He bears bravely up, but he 
does not come out with his flashes of wifd wit so thick as for- 
merly. His sea songs seldomer escape hhn. His wife, too, 
looks a^ if she wanted some younger body to scoM and set to 
rights. We all miss a junior presence.. It is wonderful how 
one young maiden freshens up, and keeps green^ the paternal 
roof. Old and young seem to have an interest in her, so long 
as she is not absolutely disposed of. The youthfulness of the 
house is flown.. Emily is married; 
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A DREAM. 

I CHANCED upon the prettiest, oddest, fantastical thing of a 
dream the other night, tbs^t you shall hear of. • I bad been 
i*eading the *' Loves of the Angels^" and went to bed with my 
head full of speculations, suggested by that extraordinary, le^ 
gend. It had given birth to innumerable eonjectures ; and, 
I remember, the last waking thought, which 1 gave expres- 
sion to on my pillow, was a sort of wondei*, '' what could 
come of it.'' 

I was ..suddenly transported, how or whither I could scarce- 
ly make out — ^but to some celestial region. It was not the 
real heavens neither — not the downright Bible heaven — but 
a kind of fairyland heaven, about which- a poor human fancy 
may have leave to sport and air itself^ I will hope, without 
presumption. 

Methought — what wild things dreams are l — I was present— 
at what would you imagine P — at an angel's gossiping. 

Whence it came, or how it came^ or who bid it come, or 
whether.it came pui'ely of its own head, neither you nor i 
know — hut there lay, sure enough, wrapt in its little cloudy 
swaddling bands — a Child Angel. . ^ 

, Sun-threads— iilmy beams — ran through the celestial na- 
pery of what seemed its princely, cradle. All the winged orders 
hovered. round, watching when the new-born should open its 
yet closed eyes; which, when it did, first one, and then the 
other — with a solicitude, and apprehension, yet not su<Ji as, 
stained with fear, dims the expanding eye-lids of mortal in- 
fants, but as if to explore its path in those its unbere,ditary 
palaces -^what an inextinguishable titter, that time spared not 
celestial visages! Nor wanted there to my seeming — O the 
inexplicable simpleness of dreams !^ bowls of that cheering 
nectar, 

— Which mortals caudle call below — 

Nor were wanting faces of female ministrants, — stricken in 
years, as it might seem, — so dexterous were those heavenly 
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atlendaiits tp coimterfeit kindly similitudes of earth, to greet; 
with terrestrial child-riles the young pi'esent, which earth had 
made to heavwi. - 

Then were celestial harpings heard, not in full symphony as 
those by which the spheres are tutored ; but, as loudest instru- 
ments on earth speak oftentimes, muffled ; so to accommodate 
their sound the better to the weak ears of the imperfect-born. 
And, with the noise of those sui>dued soundings, the Angelet 
sprang forth, fluttering its rudiments of pinion^ — but forthwith 
flagged and was recovered i^to the arms of those full- winged 
angels. And a wonder it ^s to see how, as years went round 
in heaven— a year in dreams is as a day— continually its white 
ishoulders put forth buds of wings, but, wanting the perfect 
angelic nutriment, anon was shorn of its ai^piring, and fell 
fluttering — still caught by angel hands — ^for ever to put forth 
shoots, and to fall fluttering, because its birth was not of the* 
unmixed vigour of heaven. 

And a name was given to the Babe Angel, and it was to be 
called. 6r6-C/rama, because its production was of earth and 
heaven. 

And it could not taste of death, by reason of its adoption 
into immortal palaces : but it was to know weakness, and re- 
liance, and the shadow of human imbecility; and it went 
with a lame gait; i)ut hi its goings it exceeded all mortal 
children in grace and swiftness. Then pity first sprang up in 
angelic bosoms; and yearnings (like the human) touched them 
at the sight of the immortal lame one^ ^ 

And with pain did then first those Intuitive Essences, with 
pain and strife to their natures (not grief), put back their 
bright intelligences, and reduce their ethereal minds, schooling 
them to degrees and slower processes, so to^'adapt their lessons 
to the gradual illumination (as needs must be) of the half- 
earth-born; and what intuitive notices they could hot repel 
(by reason that their nature is; to know ail things at once), 
the half-heavenly novice, by the better part of its nature, as- 
pired to receive into its understanding ; so that Humility and 
Asph*ation went on even-paced in the instruction of the glo- 
rious Amphihium. 

But, by reason that Mature Humanity is too gross to breathe 
the air of that super-subtile region, its portion was, and is, to 
be a.child for ever. 

And because the human part of it might not press into the 
heart and inwards of the palaee of its adoption, those full-ma- 
tured angels tended it by tiv^ns in the purlieus of the palace, 
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on his death-bed' of knowing him provided for. They are left 
almost provisionless. Some life assurance there is; but, I 
fear, not exceeding— — . Their hopes must be from your 
Corporation, which their father has served for fifty years. Who 
or what are your Leading Members now, I know not. Is 
there any,' to whom without impertinence, you can represent 
the true circnmstances of the family P You cannot say good 
enough of poor R., and his poor wife. Oblige me and the 
dead, tf you can. 



OLD CHINA. 



t HAVE an almost feminine partiality for old china. When I 
go to see any great house, I inquire for the china-closet, and 
next for the picture gallery. I (iannot defend the! order of pre- 
ference, but by saying, that we have all so«ie taste or other, of 
too ancient .a date to- admit of our remembering distinctly that 
it wa3 an acquired one.. I iiaii dall to mind the first play, and 
the first exhibition, that I was taken to ; but I am not conscious 
of a time when china jars and saucers w^re introduced into my 
imagination. 

I h^d no repugnance then-^why should I now haveP-^-to 
those little, lawless, azure-tinctured grotesques, that under 
the notion of men and women, float about, uncirciimscribed 
by any element, in that world beifore perspective — a (^hina 
lea-cup. 

I like* to see my old friends — whom distance cannot di- 
minish — figuring^up in the air (so they appear to our optics), 
yet on terra Jirma still — for so we must in coiirtesy interpret 
that speck of deeper, blue, which the decorous artist, to 
prevent absurdity, has made to spring up beneath . their 
sandals. 

I love the men with women's faces, and the women, if pos- 
sible, with still more womanish expressions. 

Here is a young and courtly Mandarin, handing tea to a lady 
from a salver — two miles off. See how distance seems to set 
off respect! And here the same lady, or another — for like- 
ness is identity on tea-cups — is stepping into a little fairy boat, 
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moored on the hither side of -this calm garden river, with a 
dainty mincing foot, which in a right angle oijnd^sUC^ (as 
angles go in our world) must infallibly land her in the midst 
of a flowery mead — a Turlong off on th€» other side of the same 
strange jitream! , ^ 

Farther on-^if far or near can be predicated of their world 
— see horses, trees, pagodas, dancing the. hays. 

Here — a cow and rabbit douchant, and co-extensive — so 
objects show, seen through ,the. lucid atmosphere of^ fine 
Cathay. 

I \(^as pointing out to' my ^usin last ^ening over our Hvson 
(which we are old fashioned enough to drink unmixed still of 
an. afternoon) $ome ot these speciom miraeuld upon a set of 
extraordinary old blue chinA (a recent purchase), which we 
were now for the first time using; and could. not help remark- 
ing, how favourable pircumstances had been, to us of late 
years, that we could afFdt*d to please the eye sometimes with 
trifles of this sort— >Bi^hen a passing sentiment seemed totover* 
idiadethe brows of my oompaoion. I am quick at detecting 
these summer clouds in Bridget; 

^^ I wis^ the good old times would come again," she said, 
'^ when we were not qtiiteso rich.' I do not mean, that I want to 
be poor; but there w^s a middle state ;"-^so she w^s pleased 
to ramble on, — ^^^in which I am sure we were a great deal 
happier. A purchase is but a purchase, now that you have 
money enough and to spare. • ^Formerly^t used to be a 
triumph. When we coveted a cheap luxury (and, O! how 
much ado I had to get you to cdni^etit in those times I) we 
were used to have ft debate two or three days before, and to 
weigh theybr and ctgainstj and think what we might spare it 
out of, and what saving' we cpuld hit upon, that should be an 
equivalent.' A thing was worth buying then, when we felt 
the money that we -paid for it. 

^' Do. yon remember the brown- suit, which you made to 
hang upon you, till all your friends cried shame upon you, it 
grew so thread^iare — and all because of that folio Beaumont 
ind Fletcher; which you dragged home late at night from Bai«^ 
ker's, in Covent-garden ? Do you remember how we eyed it 
for weeks b^ore we cpuld make up our minds to the purchase, 
and had not come to a determiniatlon till it was near ten o'clock 
of the Saturday night, when you set off from Islington,. fearing 
you should be too late — and when the old bookseller' with some 
grumbling bpene4his shop, and by the twinkling taper (for he 
was setting bedwacds) lighted out the relic from his dusty trea- 

18 
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sures — and wheii you lugged it home, wishing it were twice as 
eumberdome— -and when you presented it to me— and when we 
were exploring the p^rfectness of it ( co/faetw ,.ytfu called it)--^ 
and while I was repairing some of the loose leaves w^th paste, 
which your impatience would not suffer to be left till day-break 
— wj|i8 therd no pleasure in being a poor man ? or can those 
neat black clothes which you wej^tr now, and are so careful to 
keep brushed, since we have become rich and finical^ -give you 
half the honest vanity, with which you flaunted it al[)Ottt.ia, that 
over^worn suit— ^your old c wbeau — for four or five weeks 
longer than 'you dbould havQ «ne,. to pacify your consoience 
for the mighty sum of fifteei^-^r sixteen shillings, was itP-^-Hi 
great aflEair we thought it then — which ypu had J$ivishe4 on the 
old folio. Now you can afibrd to buy any book that pleases 
you, but I do not see that you ever bring, me home any. nice old 
purchases now. 

'< When you cbme home with twenty apologies for laying out 
a less number of shillings upon that print after Lionardo, which 
we christened the * Lady Blanch ;\ when you looked at tb^ pur-* 
chase, and thought of the money-^ahd thought, of the money, 
and looked again at the picture— wasthere no pleasure in being 
a poor man?- Now^ you have nothing to do but to walk into 
Golnagbi^s, and buy a wilderness of Lionardos.> Yet do you P 

" Then, do you remember our pleasant walks to Enfield, and 
Potter's Bar, and Waltham, when we had a holiday — holidays, 
and all other fun, are gone, now we are rich-— -and > the little 
hand-basket in which' I .used to deposit oujr^ day^ fare of sa- 
voiiry cold lamb ^md salad-*and how you would pry about at 
noon-^tide for some decent house, where we might go in, and 
produce our store— *onIy paying fof the ale that you must call 
for— and speculate upon the looks of the landlady, amd whether 
she was Kkely to allow us ia table«*cloth— *-and^ wish for such 
another hpnest bbstess, as Izaak Walton basdescribed nugiy a 
one on the pleasant banks of^the Lea, when be Went, a fishing 
— and sometimes thdy would prove obliging enough, and some- 
times 'the^ would look grudgingly upon us — but ye bad eheer- 
ful looks still for one another^ imd would ef|t t>ur. plain food 
savourily, scarcely grudging Piscator his Trout-*Hatl ? Now, 
when we go out a day's pleasuring, which is seldom moreover, 
we Wjde part of the way— and go into a fine inn, and murder the 
best of dinners, never debating th€t« expense' — whichi after all* 
never has half the relish of those chance country sni^, when 
we were at the mercy of uncertiun usage, and a precarious 
wekome. 
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« Yoa are too prmid to see a play anywhere now but m the 
pit Do ymi remeniher where it was we bsed to »\U when we 
saw th» battle efHexhtimpi, and the surrender of Calais, and 
Bannister, s^d Mrs. Bland in the Children in! the Wood — 
when we stfueezed (rat oiir shillings a-^piece to mi three' or foiir 
times HI' a season in the One'^shilling gaHer^^--^ where ytm felt 
ail the time that you ought, nbt to have brought mer— and more 
strongly I felt obligation to yon for having brought tne — and the 
plei^ure was the better for a .little shame — and when the cur- 
tain drew op, what cared ^we for our place in the hou^, or 
what mattered it where we were sitting, when our thoughts 
were wkh Rosalind in Arden, or with Viola at the Court of 
liiyria ? Yoii used to say, that the galti^ry was the' best ' place 
of alt foTftijoying a play sociaily-^that .the relish of soch ex- 
hibitions must foe in propQirtion to the infrequency of going — 
that th^ «ionipaiiy we met there, not ^eing in general readers 
of plays, were obliged to attend the more, and did attend, to 
what was going on^ on the stage-r^bet^use a; word lost would, 
have been a ehasm, which it was impossible for Aem to fill up. 
With ftttchreSedioiis we co'ns<4ed our pride then— and I\ap- 
pe^l to yM^ whether, ai^ a.wotna«i, I met generally with less 
attentMift an4aaeommodatioii, ihem I have done since in more 
expeoi9iVe situations iii the>hou$e ? The getting in indeed, and 
the crowding up t^ose inconvenient staircases, was bad enough, 
—%ut there was'stitt a iawof civility to womaft recognised to 
q«ite «is great an extent as weev^r found in the other passages 
—and how a little difficulty overcome hei^ened the snug seat, 
and the play, afterwards! Now "We can only pay our money, 
and 'Walk in. You cannot see, you say, in' the galleries now. 
I nm swre we ^aw, and heard too, well enough then-^but i^i^t, 
and «1U I think, is gone with jour poverty. 
^ ** There was jJ^sure m eating strawberries, before they 
beoame <|uite ''common — >in the first dish of peas, while they 
wero yet dear— to have them for a nice supper, a treat. What 
treat can We have now? If we wiere to treat ourselves now-^ 
that is, to have dainties a little above our means. It would be 
selfis)^ and wicked, h is the very littlemore th$t we allow 
oomdves beyond what the a^uaLpoor can get at, that makes 
what I/caUa treat — wh^n .two people living together, as we 
have d<me, now ai^ then indulge themselves in a^cheap 
Inxury, whieh both like; while each ap6logtses, and is willing . 
to take both halv^ of the blame to his single share, t eee no 
harm in people making much of themsdyeB^m>;^^J(^ of 
th« wond. It may give them, a hint Hii^^p^S^ 
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others. But now — what I mean by the word— ^we never da 
make much of ourselves. None but the poor can do it» I do 
not mean the veriest poor of all, but persons as. we werei just 
above poverty., 

«' I know what you were going to say, that it is mighty plea- 
sant at the end of the year to make all meet — and much ado 
we used to have every Thirty-first Night of December to 
account for our exceedings — many a long foce did you make 
over your puzzled accounts, and in contriving to make it out 
how we had spent so much — or that we had not spent so much 
--H>r that it was impossitile we should spend so much next year 
— and still we found our slender capital decreasing — but then, 
betwixt ways, and projects, and compromises of one sort or 
another, and t^lk of curtailing this charg^^ and doing without 
that for the future — and the hope that youth brings, and laugh- 
ing spirits (in which you were never poor till now). We pocket- 
ed up ourtoss» and in conclusion, with **' lusty brimmers" (as 
you used to quote it out of hearty cheeirfAl Mr. Cotton^ as 
you called him,) we used to welcome ii^ the ^'coming guest.'' 
Now we have n6 reckoning at all at the end of the old year 
— no flattering promises about thcsnew year doing better for us." 

Bridget is so sparing of. her speech on most occasions, that 
when she gets into a rhetorical vein, I am careful how I inter- 
rupt it^ t could not help, however, smiling at the fantom ef 
wealth which her dear imiigination had conjured up out of a 
clear income of poor — hundred, pounds a year. ''It is true 
we were happier when we were poorer, but we were also 
younger, my cousin. I am afraid we must put up with the 
excess, for if we were to shake the s uperflux into the sea, we 
should not much mend ourselves. T'hat'we had niuch to 
struggle with, ^s we grew up together, we have reason io 
be most thankful. It strengthened, and knit our compact closer. 
We cbuld never have been what we have been to each other, 
if we had always had the suQciency which you now jcomplain 
of. The resisting power — those natural dilations of the youth- 
ful Bpirtt, which circumstances Cannot straiten-^witb us are 
long since passed away. Competence to age is supplementary 
youth; a sorry supplement indeed, by^|«tMritbe best that is to 
be had. We must ride, where y^ajfqrviSQrljcwftlked: live better, 
and lie softer — and shall b^.sfjsj^i to ddiiSO~*ilhan we had means 
to do in those good old/^^^'iydu speak of. Yet could those 
days return— could yOii^^dil once more walk our thirty miles 
a-day-^could BftDDister;:and Mrs. Bland again be youn^, and 
JPU aiB?J^Jib^ young lojaee them— 9ftul4 the good old one shil- 
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ling gallery days return — they are dreams, my cousin, now — 
but could you and I at this moment, instead of this quiet argu- 
ment, by our well-carpeted fire-side, sitting on this luxurious 
5ofa — be once more struggling up those inconvenient stair- 
cases, pushed about, and sqiieezed, and elbowed J)y the poorest 
rabble of poor gallery scramblerii — could I once more bear 
those anxious shrieks of yours — arid th6 delicious Thank God^ 
ice are'safe^ which always followed when the topmost stair, 
conquered, let in the first light of the whole cheerful thcfatre 
down beneath us — I know not the fathom line that ever touched 
a descent so deep as I would be willing to bury more wealth 

in than Croesus had, or the great Jew R is supposed to 

have, to* purchase it. - And now dd just look at that merry little 
Chinese waiter holding an umbrella, big enough for a bed-tes- 
ter, over theheadof th^t pretty insipid half-Madona-i^h^ chit oC. 
a lady in' that very blue summer-house." 



POPULAR FALLACIES. 

I.— THAT A BULLY IS ALWAYS A COWARD. 

Th^ axiom contains a priacTple of compensation, which dis- 
poses us to admit the truth, of it ' But there is no, safe trusting 
to dictionaries and definitions. We should more willingly fail 
in witli this popular language, if we did not find brutality some- 
times awkwardly coupled with valour in the same vocabulary. 
The comic writers, with theii' poetical justice, have contributed 
not a little to jnislead. us upon this point. To see a^ hectoring 
fellow exposed and beaten upon the stage, has something in it 
wonderfully diverting. Some people's share of animal spirits, 
is notoriously low and defective. It has not strength to raise a 
v£^our, or furnish out the wind, of a tolerable bluster. These 
love to be told that huffing is no part of. valour. The truest 
courage with them is that which is the least noisy and obtrusive- 
BujL confront one of these silent heroes with the Swaggerer of 
real life, and his confidence in the theory quickly vanishes. 
Pretensions do not uniformly bespeak non-performance. A 
modest inoffensive deportment does not necessarily imply 



Wkybl''; Mither 4oes the absence of it justify us ia denying thiit 
mialUy. tiickinhn wanted mede^ — we do not niean km of 
Clari(SK»a^— -but wbo ever doubted h« couri^^e ? E\en the poe4» 
— iipoif wJiem this equilaUe distribution of ^palities should be 
flftost bta£n{(-^haye thoi^ht it .agreeable to nature io depart 
from the rule upon occasion, Harapba, ip the 'V Agonistes " is 
mdeed a bully npe^ the reci^ved notions. Milton haa madia 
him at once a Uusterer,a giant, and a dastard. Put Almanzor, 
m Dryden, talks of driving armies singly before bim-^^-and 4o^ 
it. TomBrown had a shrewder .insight into this kind of ^bA- 
racter than either of his predecessors. . He divides the palm 
more equably, and alUoWs bis. hero a sort of dimidiate pre- 
eminei^ce: — *' Bully Dawson kidked' by half the town, and 
half the town kicked by BuUy. Dawson." This was true dis* 
tributive justice. i 

II.— THAT ILL-GOTTEN GAIN NEV£R PROSPERS. 

The weakest part of mankind have this saying commonest in 
their mouth. It is the t^ite consolation admitaistered to the 
easy dupe, when he has been4ricked qut of his money or estate, 
that the aeqiiisition of it will do the owner wa good. But 
the rogues of this Worid — the prudenter part of them, at least, 
know better ; and, if the observation had been as true as it is 
old) would liot have failed by this, time to have discovered it. 
They haVe pretty sl^arp distinctions of th^ fluctuating and the 
permanent. " Lightly comej lighfly go," is a proverb, which 
they can very well afTord to leave, when they leave little else, to 
the losers. They do not always find manots, got by rapine or 
chicanery, insensibly to melt away, as the poets will have it ; 
or that all gold glides, like thawing snow, from the thiePs band 
that grasps it. Church land, alienated to lay uses, was for- 
merly denounced to have this dippery quality, but some por* 
lions of it somehow always stuck so fast, that the denunciatori^ 
havis been fain to postpone the prophecy, of refundment to a 
late posterity. ' / " 

III.— THAT A MAN MUST NOT LAUGH AT HIS 
OWN JEST. 

The severest exaction surely ever invented upon the self-de- 
nial of poor human nature ! This is to expect a gentleman to 
give a treat without partaking of h ; to sit esurient at his own 
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(able, and cominend the flavour of his venison upon the absurd 
strength of his never touching it himself. .On the contrary, we 
love to see a wag tiiste his own joke to his party; to wateh a 
quirk, or a merry coticeit, flickering upon the Ups some seconds 
before the tonguie is delivered of it. • If it be good,, fresh, and 
racy — begotten of the ooea»on; if he that «itte,rs«it never thought 
it before, he is naturally the first to be tickled with it ; and any 
suppression of such codiplacence we hold to be .churlish and 
insulting^ What doela it seem to in)|>ly, but that'your company 
is weak or foolish enough to be moved by an image or a fancy, 
that shall $tir you not at all, or but faintly? t'his is ei^actly tW 
humour of the fine gentleman in Maiideville, who, while he 
dazzles his guests with the display of some cosUy toy, affects 
himself ^o <^i»ee nothing considerable in it." 



IV.— THAT SUCH A bNE SHOWS HK BREEDING.— 
THAT IT IS EASY TO PERCEIVE HE IS NO GEN- 
, TLEMAN. ^ 

,^ A SPEECH from the poorer sort of people, which always in- 
dicates that the party vituperated is a gentleman. The very fact 
which they deny, is -that which galls and exasperates them to 
use this language. The forbearance with which it' is usually 
received, is a proof what interpretation the bystander sets 
upon it. Of a kin to this, and slill jess politic, are the phrases 
with which, in their street rhetoric, they ply one another more 
grossly : — He is . a poor creature., — ^He ha? not a rag to cover 
^c ; though this last, we confess, is more frequently ap- 
plied by females to females.' They do not perceive that the 
satire glances upon themselves. A^oor man;, of all things in 
the world, should, not upbraid an antagonist with poverty. 
Are- uiere no other topics — as; to tell hiiri .his father was 

hange4 — his sister, &c. , without exposing a secret, which 

should be kept snug between them; and doing an affront to 
the order to which they have the honour equally to betengP 
All this while they do not see how the wealthier ijaan stands 
by and laughs in his sl6eve at both. 
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V.-rTHAT THE POOR COPY THE VICES OF THE RICH, 

A SMOOTH text to thejatter; and, preached from the pulpit, 
is sure of a docile audience frouv the piews lined with satin. It 
is twice sitting upon velvet to a. foolish squire to be told, that 
he — and not perverse nature, as the homilies would make us 
imagine, is the true cause of all the irregularities in his parish. 
This is striking at the root of free^- will. indeed, and denying 
the originality of sin in any sense. But men afQ not such im- 
plicit sheep as this comes to; If the abstinence Trom evil on the 
part of the upper classes is to derive itself from no^higher prin- 
ciple, than the apprehension jof setting ill patterns to the lower, 
we beg leave to discharge them from atl squeamishness on that 
score : they may even take their fill of pleasures, where they, 
can fin4 them. The Genius of Poverty, hampered and strait- 
ened as it is, is not so barren of invention but it can trade 
upon the staple of its own vice, without drawing upon their 
capitalc The poor are not quite such servile imitators as they 
take them for. Some of them are very clever artists in their 
way. Here and there we find an original. Who taught the 
poor to steal, to pilfer? They did not go to the great for 
schoolmasters in these faculties surely. It is \vell if in some 
vices they allow, us to be — no copyists. In no other sense is 
it true that the poor copy them, than as servants may be said 
to take after their masters and mistresses, when they succeed to 
their reversionary cold meats. If the master, from indispo- 
sition or some other cause,, neglect his food, the servant dines 
notwithstanding. 

"0, but (some will say) the fqrce'of example is great." We 
knew a lady who was so scrupuious on this head, that she 
would put up with the c^llsr of the most impertinent visitor, 
rather than let her servant say i^he was not at home, for fear of 
teaching her maid to tell an Untruth i and this in. the very &ce 
of the, fact, which she knew well enough, that the wench was 
one .of the greatest liars upon the ^arlh-without teaching ; so 
much so, that her mistress possibjy never hes^rd two words of 
consecutive truth from her in her life. But na.ture must go 
for nothing : e3Lample must be every thing. This liar in griiin, 
who never opened her mouth without a lie, must be guarded 
against ti remote inference, which she (pretty casuist!) might 
possibly draw from a form of words-r-literally false, but essen- 
tially deceiving no on^--^.tb^t under some circumstances a fih 
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might not be so exceedingly sinful — a fiction, too, not at all in 
her own way, or one that she could be suspected of adopting, 
for few servant-w€fnches care to be denied to visitors. 

This word example reminds us of another fine word which 
is in use upon these occasiohs-T-^cot£ra^e99i^^. ^^ People in 
our sphere must not be tnought to give encouragement to such 
proceedings." To such a frantic height is this principle ca- 
pable of being carried, that we have known individuals who 
have thought it within the scope of their influence to sanction 
despair, and give eclat to — suicide. A domestic in the family 
of a county member lately deceased, for love, or some unknown 
cause, cut his throat, bpt not successfully. The poor fellow was 
otherwise much loved and respected; and great interest was 
used in his behalf, upon his recovery, that be might be per- 
mitted to retain his place; his word being first pledged, not 
without some substantial sponsors to promise for him, that the 
like should never happen again. His master was inclinable to 
keep him, but bis mistress thought otherwise; an4 Jobii in the 
end was dismissed, her ladyship declaring that she ''could 
liot thi^k of encouraging any such doings in the county." 



. Vi;— THAT ENOUGH IS AS GOOD AS 4FEAST. 

Not a man, woman, or child in ten miles round Guildhall, 
who really believes this saying. The inventor of it did not be- 
lieve it himself. It was made in revenge by soniebody, who 
was disappomted.of a regale. It is a vile cold-scraig-of-mut- 
ton sophism; a lie-palmed upon the palate, which knows better 
things. If nothing else could be said for a feast, this is sufficient, 
that from the superflux there is usi^ally something left for the 
next day.- Morally interpVeted, it belongs to a dass of pro- 
verbs, which have a tendency to make us undervalue money. 
Of this class are those notable obiseFvatibns, that money is not 
health; riches cahnot.purchase ev^ry thing : the metaphor which 
makes gold to be mere muck, with the. morality which traces 
fine clothing to. the sheep's bs^ck, and denouncesP pearl as the 
unhandsoine* excretion of an oyster. Hence, too, the phrase 
which imputes dirt to acres— a sophistry so barefaced, that 
even the literal sense of it is true only in a wet season. *This, 
and abundance of similar sage $aws assuming to inculcate eon- 
tent^ we verily believe to have been the invention of some cun- 
ning borrower, who had designs upon the purse of his wealthier 
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neighbour, which he could only h<^ to carry by foree of these 
verbal jugglings. Translate any one of these sayings ent of 
the artful metonyme which envelops it, and the trick is apparent. 
Goodly legs and shoulders of mutton, exhilarating omp^ids, 
books, pictures, the opportunities of, seeiBg foreign ooontrtes, 
independence, heart's ease, a liian^s own time to himself, are 
not mueA— however we may be pleased to scandalise with that 
a|4pellation the IJetithful metal that provide^ diem 'for us^ 



Vll— OF TWO DISPUTANTS, THE WARMEST IS 
GENERALLX IN THE WRONG. 

Our experience would lead us to quite an opposite con- 
clusion. Temper, indeed, is no test 6f truth ; hut warmth and 
earnestness are a proof at least of a umiu's own conviction of 
the rectitude of that which he maintains. Coolness is as often 
the result of an unprincipled indiffbrence to truth or fialsehood, 
as of a sober confidence in a man^s own side in a dispute.. No- 
thing is more insulting sometimes than the appearance of this 
philosophic temper. There js. little Titubus, the stammering 
law-stationer in Lincoln's Inn — we have seldom known this 
shrewd little fellow engaged in an- ai^ument where we were 
not convinced he had the best of it, if his tongue would but fairly 
have seconded him. When he has been spluttering excellent 
broken sense for an hour together, writing and labouring to be 
delivered of the point of d'lspute — the' viery gist of the con- 
troversy knocking at hki teeth, which like some obstinate 
iron-grating still obstructed its deliverance-tr-his pmy frame 
convulsed, and face reddening all over at an mifSum^s in the 
logic which he wanted articulation to expose, it has moved our 
gall to see a smooth portly frilow of an. adversary, that cared 
not a button for the merits of ih^ question, by mercdy laying his 
hand upon the head of the stationer, and desiring him to .he calm 
(your tall disputants have always the aid vantage), with a pro* 
voking sneer cafry the argilment de^n from him iiJithe^ opinion 
of all the'byHstanders, who have gone away clearly convinced 
that Titubus must have been in the wrong btioause be was in a 

passion ; and that Mr, , Meaning his opponent, is one of the 

fairest*, and at the same time one of the most dispassionate ar- 
guers breathing. 
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Vm,-^THAT VERBAL ALLUSIONS ARE NOT WIT, BE- 
CAUSE THEY WILL NOT BEAR A TRANSLATION. 

The same might be said of the wittiest local athisions. A 
custom is sometimes as difficult to explain to a foreigner as a 
pup. What would become of a great part of the wit of the 
last age, if it were tried by this test?^ How would certain topics, 
..93 aldermanity, cuckoldry, have sounded to a Terentian au- 
ditory ^though Terence himself hi^d been alive to translate them ? 
Senator iirbdnug;^^ Curruca to boot for a synonyme, would 
Ifut faintly have done th^ business. Words, involving notions, 
ai^hardendugh to render ; i^ is too much to expeet us to trans- 
late a sound, and give an elegant versiou to a jingle. The Yir^ 
gilian hsirmony is not translatable, but by substituting harmonious 
sounds in another language ior it. To Latinise a pun, we must 
seek a pun in Latin, that will answer to it; as, to give an idea 
of the double endings in Hudibras, we mu^t have reqourse to a si- 
milar practice in the old monkish doggreK Dennis, the fiercest 
pppugner of puns in ancient or modem times, professes him- 
self highly tickled with the **' a stick" chiming to *' ecclesiastic" 
Yet what is this but a species of pirn, a verbal consonance? 



IX.— THAT THE WORSllPUNS ARE THE BEST. 

If by worst be oaly m^ant the iiio3t far fetched^ and startling, 
we agre^ to it. A pun is nol bonn^ by the laws which limit 
nieerwit It js apistol let off at the ear; noM feathekr to ticklf 
the intellect. It is an antio wbi<^ does not stand upon n^nners, 
but comes bounding into the presence, an4 does not show the 
less comic for being dragged in sometimes by the head and 
siK>uldenk What iho^hit Mmp a little, or prove defective in 
one leg — aU the better. A :pun. may easily be too Qurioua and 
artifleial. * Who has not at CMie time oi' other, been at a p^rty 
ofprofesson^ (himself perhaps an old offender in that line), 
wliiere, after ringing a round of the most ingenious conceits, 
every man oontributing his shoty and some there the most exr 
pert shooters of the day; afiter making a poor tpord run the 
gauntlet till it is ready to drop; after bunting and winding it 
through ail the possible ambages of similar sounds; after 
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squeezing, and hauling, and tugging at it, till the very milk .of 
it will not yield a drop further, — suddenly some obscure, un- 
thoiight-of fellow in a corner, who was never, prentice to the 
trade, whom the company for very pity passed over, as we- do 
by a known poor man when a money-subscription is going 
round, no one calling upon him for his quota — has all ajt once 
come out with something so whimsical,, yet so pertinent ; so 
brazen in its pretensions, yet so impossible to be denied ; so 
exquisitely good, and so deplorably bad, at the same time,— ^ 
that it has proved a Robin Hood^s shot; anything ulterior to 
that is despaired of; and the party breaks up, unanimously 
voting it to be the very worst (that is, best) pun of the evening. 
This species of wit is. the better for not being perfect in all its 
parts. What it gains in completeness, it loses in naturalness. 
The more exactly it satisfies the critical, the less bpid it lias 
upon soihe other faculties. The puns which are most enter- 
taining are those which will least bear an analysis. Of this 
kind is the following^ recorded, with a sort of stigma, in one of 
Swift's Miscellanies. ' ' . 

An Oxford scholar, meeting a {>orter who was carrying a 
hare through the streets^ accosts him with this, extraordinary 
question: " Prithee, friend, is that thy own hare, or a wig?" 

There is no excusing tbi$9 andno resisting it. A man might 
blur ten sides of paper in attempting a defence of, it against a 
critic who should be laughter-proof. The quibble in itself is 
not considerable. It is only a new turn given, by a little false 
pronunciation, to a very common, though not very courteous ^ 
inquiry. Put by one gentleman to another at a dinner-party, 
it would have been vapid; to the mistress of the house, it. would 
have shown much less wit than rudeness. We must take in 
the totality of tinoe, place, and person ; the pert look of the in- 
quiring scholar, the desponding looks of the puzzled porter ; the 
one stopping at leisure, the other hurrying on with his burthen ; 
the innocent though rather abrupt teridency^f the first member 
of thejquestion, with, the utter and inextricable irrelevancy of 
the second; the place — a public street, not favourable to fri- 
voloiis investigations'; the affrontive quality of the primitive 
inquiry (the common question) invidiously transferred to the 
derivative (the new turn given to it) in the implied satire; 
namely, that few of that tribe are expected to eat of the good^ 
things which they carry,' they being in most countries consi- 
dered rather as the temporary trustees than owners of such 
dainties, — which the fellow was beginning to imderstand; but- 
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then the wig again comes in, and he can make nothing of it : 
all put together constitute a picture: Hogarth could have made 
it intelligible on canvass. 

yet nine out of ten critics will pronounce this a very bad 
pun, because of the defectiveness in the concluding member, 
which is its very beauty, and constitutes the surprise. The 
same persons shall cry up for admirable the cold quibble from 
Virgil about the broken Cremona ; * because jit is made out in 
all its parts, and leaves nothing to the imagination. We ven- 
ture to call it cold ; because pf thousands who have admired 
it, it would be difficult to find one who has heartily chuckled at 
it As appealing to the judgment merely (setting the risible 
faculty aside), we must pronounce it a monument of curious 
felicity. But as some stories are said to be too good to be true, 
it may with equal truth be asserted of this bi-verbal allusion, 
that it is too good to be natural. One cannot help suspecting 
that the incident was invented to fit the line. It would have 
been better had it been less peifect. Like some Yirgdian he- 
mfstichs, it has suffered by fHling up. The nimium Vicina was 
enough in conscience; the CreiMont^ afterwards loads it. It is 
in fact a double pun; and we have always observed that a su* 
perfcetation in this sort of wit is dangerous. When a man has 
said a good thing, it is seldom politic to follow, it up. We do 
not care to be cheated a second time; or» perhaps, the mind of 
man (with reverence be it spoken) Is not capacious enough to 
Jodge two puns at a time. The impression, to be forciUe, must 
be simultaneous and. undivided. 



X.-THAT HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME DOES. 

Taose who use this proverb can never liave seen .Mrs. 
Conrady. 

The soul, if we may l>elieve Plotinus, is a ray from the xse- 
lestial beauty. As she partakes more or less of this heavenly 
light, she informs, with correspotiding characters, the fleshly 
tenement which she choosesj^ and frames to herself a suitable 
mansion. 

All which only proves that Hie soul of Mrs. Oonrady, in her 
pre-existent state, was no great judge of Architecture. 

To the same effect, in a Hymn in honour of Beauty, divine 
Spencer, platonizing^ sings :-— 

* Swift. ^ 
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-*-^* * Every 8f(irit it it is mote pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light. 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight 
With cheerftil grace asA aauable sight. ' 
For of the soul fSie body form doth take : 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.** 

Btit Spenser, it is <9ear, never saw Mrs. Conrady. ' 

These poets, we find, are no safe guides in philosophy ; for 

here, in his very next stanza hut one, is a saving dajose, which 

throws us all out again, and teaves us as much to Seek as^ver : — 

^ Y^t oft it falls, that many a gentle mind 

Dwells in deformed tabernacle drown*d, . . 

Eithei'by chance, againist the course of kind, 

> Or through unaptoeas in the substance ifiMind, 
Which it assumed -of some stubborn ground. 
That wiK not yield unto he^ form's direction, 
. But is performed wHh some fcml imperfection.*' 

From which it; would follow, that' Spenser had seen somebody 
like Mrs. Conrady. 

The spirit of this good lady — ^her previdas onima-^mnst 
have stumbled upon one of thesie nntoward taberniacles which 
he speaks of. A more rebellious commodity of eliay for a 
ground, as the poet oalls it, no goitle mind-^andsure faer^a is 
one of the gentlest-^ever had to deal with. . ^ 

Pondering upon her ioexpUcable visage— inexplicable, we 
flMan, but by this modificatidn of the dieory — ^we have com^ ' 
I to a conclusion that, i^ one must be plain, it is better to be' 
plain all Over, than, amidst a tolerable residue of features, to 
hang out one that shall be exceptionable/ "No one can sa,y of 
Mrs. Conrady^s counteoanoet that it would be better if she had 
but a nose. It is impossible to pull her to pieces in this manner. 
We have seen the most malicious beauties of her own sex 
baffled in the attempt at a selection. The tout ensemble defies 
particularisifig. It is too complete—^too consistent, as we may 
say — to admit of these invidious reservations. It is not as if 
some Ajpelles had picked out here a lip — and there d. chin — 
out of the*, collected ugliness of Greeds, to frame a model 
by. It is a symmetrical whole. We challenge the minutest 
connoisseur to cavil at any part or parcel' of the counte- 
nance in question ; to say that this, or that, is improperly placed. 
We ar^ convinced that true ugliness, no less than is affirmed 
of true beauty, is the result of harmony. Like that too it 
reign^ without, a competitor. No one ever saw Mrs. Conrady, 
without pronouncing her to be the plainest woman that he ever 
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met with in the course of his life. The first time that you are 
iodulged with a sight of her face« is an era in your existence 
ever after* Y<^ ace gi&d to have seen it— Uke Stonehenge. 
No one can pret^id to forget it No one ever apologised to 
her for meeting her in the street on such a day and not know- 
ing her : the prete&t would be tob bare. Nobody can mistake 
her for another. Nobody can say of her, ''1 think I have seen 
that fiH)e somewhere, fant I cannot call to mind where." You 
must remember thatin such a parlour it first struck you — Kke a 
bust. You wondered where the owner of the house had picked 
it upi Yon wondered more when it began to move its lips — 
so mildly too! No one evet thought of ^asking her to sit for 
her picture. Lockets are for remenibrance ; and it wpuldbe 
clisariy superfluous to hang an image at your heart, which, 
once seen, cad never be out of it. ^It is not a mean face either ; 
its entire originality prechides that. Neither is it of that order 
of plailk (aces which iinprove upon acquaintance, i Some very 
good imt ordinary • people, by an unwearied perseverance in 
good offices, put a cheat upon our eyes ^ juggle our senses 
out of the«r natural impr^sions; and set us. liqpon discovering 
goo4 indicationa in a coUnienance, which at first sight pro- 
mised tiothin^ less. .. We detect gentleness, which had escaped 
us, lurking about an under Jip. But when Mrs. Conrady has 
done you a service, her facenHnains the same ; when she has 
done you^a thousand, wni you know that she is ready to double 
the^numberv still it is that individual face* Neither can you 
say of it, that it would be a good face if it was not marked 
by the sniali pox-r-a compliment which is always more admis- 
sive tha!n ei^cusatory-^for either. Mrs. Conrady nevef had the 
small 'pox; or, as we ^y, took it kindly. No, it stands upon 
its own merits fairly. . ^here it is. It is hei^ mark, her token ; 
that which she is known by. 



XI.— THAT WE MUST NOT LOOK A GIFT-HORSE IN 
T^E MOUTH. 

Nor a lady^s age in the parish register, We hope we have 
more delicacy than to do either : but some faces spare us the 
tronble of these -clen/ar inquiries. And what if the beast, 
which my friend wonld force upon my acc^tance, prove, 
upon the face of it, a sorry Rozinante, a lean, iU-favoured 
jade, whom no gentiepaan could think of setting up in his 
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Stables? Must I, rather than not be obliged to my friend^ 
make her a companion to Eclipse or LightfootP A horse- 
giver, no more than a horse-seller, has a right to palm his 
spavined article upon us for good ware. An equivalent is ex- 
pected in either case; and, with my own good will, I wbnld 
no more be cheated out of my thanks, than out of niy money. 
Some people have a knack of putting upon you ^ts of no 
real value, to engage you to substantial gratitude. We^hank 
them for nothing.' Our. friend Mitis carries this humour of 
never refusing a present, to the verj^ point of absurdity — rif it 
were possible to couple the ridiculous with so much mistaken 
delicacy, and .real good-natun^. Not an apartment in his fine 
house (and he has a true taste in household decorations) ^ but 
is stuffed up with some preposterous^ print or mirror^-the 
worst adapted to his pannels that may be-r-the presents of iris 
friends that know bis weakness; while his noble vVandykess^re 
displaced, to make rOojB for a set of daubs, the work of some 
wretched artist of his acquaintance, who, having had'-them re- 
turned upon his hands for bad likenesses, finds his account in 
bestowing them here gratis. ^ The good creature has not the 
heart to mortify the painter at the expense of an honest refusal. 
It is pleasant (if it did not vex one at the same time) to see 
him sitting in his dining parlour, surrounded with obscure 
aunts and cousind to God knows whomj while th^ true Lady 
Marys and Lddy Bettys of his own honourable family, in fa- 
vour to these adopted frights, are consigned to the staircase 
and the lumber room. In like manner his goodly shelves are 
one by one stript of his favourite old.autbcN*s, to give place to 
a coQectidfi of presentation copies— -the flower, and bran of 
modern poetry. A presentation copy, reader— ^if haply you 
are yet innocent of such favours^- is a copy of a book which 
does not sell, i^ent you by the author, with his foolish auto- 
graph at the beginning: of it; for which, nf a stranger, he only 
demands .yoi^r friendship; if a brother author, he expects from 
you a book of yours which does sell, ,in returu. We can speak 
to experience, having by us a tolerable' assortment of these 
gift-horses. Not to ride a metaphor to death-^we are willing 
to acknowledge, that in some gifts there is sense. A duplicate 
out of a friend's library (where he has more than one copy of 
a rare anther) is intelligible. There are lavours^ short of the 
pecuniary — a thing not fit to be hinted at among gentlemen — 
which confer as much grace upon the acc^tor as the offerer : 
the kind, we confess, which is jnost to our palate, is of those 
little conciliatory missives, which for Uieir vehicle generally 
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thoose a hamper — ^tittie old presents of game, fruit, perhaps 
wise^-^lhough it is essential to the delicacy of the latter that it 
be home-^made. We bve to have our friend in the eotintr j 
sitting thns at Qur table by proxy; to apprisfaend his presence 
(though a hundred miles may be between us) by a turkey, 
whose goodly aspect, reflects to us his ** plump corpusculum;*' 
to .taste him in grouse 6r woadcock ; to feel him gliding down 
in the toast peculiar to the latter ; to concorporate him in a slice 
of Canterbury brawn* This is indeed to have him within our^ 
selves ; to know him intimately : such participation is methinks ^ 
uttitive^ as the old theologians phrase it* For these considera- 
tions we should be sorry if certain restrictive regulations, which 
are thought to bear hard upon the peaslmtry of this country, 
were entirely done away with. A hare, as the law now stands, 
makes many friends. Caius conciliates Titius (knowing his 
gcA4) with a leash of partridges. Titius (suspecting his par- 
tiality for them) passes them to Lucius; who in his turn, pre- 
ferring his friend's relish to his own, "makes them over to 
Maroius; till iu their ever widening progress, and round of 
unconscious eirGum*-ii|igration, they distribute the seeds of har- 
mony over half a parish. We are well disposed to this kind 
of sensible remembrances; and are the less apt tobe taken by 
those^ little airy tokens — inpalpable to the palate^-which, 
under the names, of rings, lockets, keep-sakes^ amuse some 
people's fancy mightily. We could never away with these 
indigestible trifles. They are the very kickshaws and foppery 
of friendship.. ^ 



XII.— THAT HOME IS HOME THOUiSH IT IS NEVER 
SO HOMELY. 

HoMSs there are, we are sure, that are ho homes : the home 
of the very poor man, and another whidl we shall speak to pre- 
sently. Ci*owded places of cheap entertainment, and the 
benches of alehouses, if they could speak, might bear mournful 
testimony to the first. To them the very p6or man resorts for 
an image of the home, which he cannot find at home. For a 
starved grate, and a scanty firing, that is not enough to keep 
alive the natural heat in the fingers of s6 many shivering children 
with their mother, he finds in the depth' of winter always k 
biasing hearth, and a hob to warm his pittance of beer by. 
Instead of the clamours of a wife, made gaunt by famishing, he 
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meets with a cheerful attendance beyon^ the merits of the trifle 
which he can afford to spend. He has companions which hrs 
home denies him, for the very poor man has no visiters. He can 
look into the goings on of the world, and speak a little to politics. 
At home there are no politics stirring, but the domestic. AH 
interests, real or imaginary, all topics that should expand the 
mind of mian, and connect him to a sympathy with general 
existence, are crushed in the absorbing consideration of food to 
be obtained for the family. Beyond the price of bread, news is 
senseless and impertinent. At home there is no larder. Here 
there is at least a >how of plenty ; and while he cooks his lean 
scrap of butcher^s meat before the common )l>ars, or munches his 
humbler cold viands, his relishing breiul and cheese with an 
onion, in a corner, where no one reflects -upon his poverty, he 
has sight of the substantial joint providing for the landlord and 
his family. He takes an interest in the dressing of it; and while 
he assists in removing the trivet from the fire, he feels that there 
is such a thing as beef and cabbage, which he was beginning to 
forget at hoine. All this while he deserts his wife and children. 
But what wife, and what children? Prosperous men, who ob- 
ject to this deseition, image to themselves some dean contented 
family like that which they go home to. But look at the coun- 
tenance of the poor wives who follow and persecute their, good 
man to the door of the public house, which he is about to enter, 
when something like shame would restrain him, if stronger 
misery did not induce him to pass the threshold. That face, 
ground by want, in which every cheerful, every conversable 
lineament has been Ibng effaced by misery, — is that a face to stay 
at home with ? is it more a woman, or a wild cat ? alas I it is 
the face of the wife of his youth, that once smiled upon him. It 
can smile no longer. What comforts can it share? what bur- 
thens can it lighten? Oh* 'tis a fine thiAg to talk of the humble 
meal shared together! But what if there be no bread in the 
cupboard? The innocent. prattle of his children' take$ out the 
sting of a man^s poverty. But the children of the very poor do 
not prattle. It is none of the least frightful features in that 
condition, that thei:e is no childishness in its dwellings. Poor 
people, said a sensible old nurse to us once, do not hring up 
their children; . they drag them up. The little careless darling 
of the wealthier nursery, in their hovel is transfoioned betimes 
into a pjnemature reflecting person. No ohe has time to dandle 
it, no one thinks it word) while to coax it, to soothe it, to tos8 
it up an^ down, to humour it. There is none to kiss away its 
tears. If it cries, it can only be be^t^n* It has been prettily 
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^id that ^' a babe is jTed with milk and praise/' But the aiiment 
of this poor babe was thin, linaourishing ; the return to its little 
baby-tricks^ and iejOforts to engage attention,, bitter ceaseless ob- 
jurgation. It never had a toy, or knew what a coral meant. It 
grew up without the lullaby of nurses^ it w^s a strauger to the 
patient fen<ile, the hushiiig caress, the attracting novelty, the 
costlier plaything, or the cheaper off-hand contrivance to divert 
the child; the prattled nonsense (best sense to it), the wise 
impertinences, the wholesome lies, the apt story interposed, that 
puts a stop to present sufferings, and awaken^ the passion of 
young wonder. It was never sung to — no one ever told to it a 
tale of the nursery. It was, dragged up, to live or to die as it 
happened^ It had no young dreams; It broke at once into the 
iron realities of life^ A child exists not for the very poor as any 
^object of daJUaiice; it is only another mouth to be fed, a pair of 
little hands to be betimes inured to labouri .It is the rivals till it 
can be the conoperator, for food with the parent. It is never his 
mirth, his diversion, his solace ; it never makes him young again, 
with recalling his young times. ThechUdrenoftlie very poor 
have no young times. It makes the very heart to bleed to over- 
hear the casual streiet-talk between a poor woman and her little 
glSrl, a woman of the better sort of poor, in a eOnditi<m rather 
above the squalid beings which we have been contemplating. It 
is not of toys, of nursery books, of summer holidays (fitting that 
age); of the promised sight, or play; of praised sufficiency at 
schpol. It is of mangling and clear-starching, of the price of 
coals, or oi potatoes. The questions of' the child, that should be 
the very outpourings of curio^ty in idleness, are marked with 
forecast and melancholy providence. It has come to be a wo- 
man,, before it was a child. It has learned to.xgo to market; it 
chaffers, it haggles, it envies, it murmurs; it is knowing, acute, 
sharpened ; it never prattles. Had we not reason to say, that 
the home of the very poor is no hojne ? ^ 

There is yet another .home, which we are t^onstrained to deny 
to be one. It has a larder, which the home of the poor man 
wants ; its fireside conveniences, of which the poor djream not. 
But with all this, it is no home. It is — the house of the. man 
that is infested with many^ visiters. May we be branded for the 
veriest churl, if we deny our heart tb the inany noble^hearted 
friends that at times exchange their dwelling for our poor roof! 
It is not of guests that we complain, but of endless, purposeless 
visitants ; droppers in, as they are calledv We sometimes wonder 
fro^i what sky they fall. It is the very error of the position of 
our lodging; its horoscopy was ill calculated, being just situate 
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in a medium — a plaguy suburban mid-space — fitted to, catch 
idlers from town or country. We are older than we were, and 
age is easily put out of its way. We have fewer sands in our 
glass to reckon upon, and we cannot brook to see them drop in 
endlessly succeeding impertinences. At our time of Ufe, to be 
alone sometimes is as needful as sleep. It is the refreshing sleep 
of the day. The growing infirmities of age manifest themselves 
in nothing more strongly, than in an inveterate dislike of inter- 
ruption. The thing which we are doing, we wish'to be permitted 
to do. We have neither much knowledge ,nw* devices^ but 
there are fewer in the {rface to which we ha^en. W^e are not 
wHlingly put out of our way, even/ at a game of nitie-pins. While 
youth was, we had vast reversions ib time future; we are re- 
duced to a present pittance^ ^nd obliged to economise in that 
article. We bleed away our moments now as hardly as our 
ducats. We cannot bear to have our thin wardrobe 
eaten and fretted, into by nkoths. We are willing to bar* 
ter our ^ood time with a friend, .who givei^ ns in exchange 
his own. Herein is the di^inction between the genuine guesc 
and the visitant. This latter takes your good time, ^sffid gives* 
you his bad in exchange. The guest is domestic to you as your 
good cat, or household bird-, the visitant is your fty, that flaps in 
at your window, and out again, leaving nothing but a sense of 
distuHMnnce, and victuals ^H)i)ed. The inferior functions of life 
bc^in to movci heavily* We cannot concoct our food with inter- 
ruptions. Our chief meal, to be nutritive, must be solitary. 
With difficulty we can eat before a guest; and never understood 
what the reTi^ of public feasting me^nt. Meats have no sapor,, 
nor digestion fair play, in a crowd. The unexpected coming in 
of a visitant stops the machine. There is a punctu^al generation 
who time theik> calls to the precise commencement of your dining- 
hour — ^^not to eat — but to see you eat Our knife and fork drop 
instinctively, and we feel that we have swaUowed our latest mor- 
sel Others again show their genius', as we have said, in knocking 
the moment you have just sat down to a book* They have a 
peculiar compassionating sneer, with which they '^ hope that 
they do not interrupt your studies.'^. Though they flutter off the 
next moment, to carry their impertinences to the nearer student 
that they can call their friend, the tone of tJie book is. ^iled; 
we shut the leaves, and, with Dante's lov^s, read no more that 
day. it' Were well if the etTect of intrusion were simply co-exten- 
sive with its jH'esence ; but it mars all the good hours afSterwards. 
These scratches in appearance leave an orifice that closes not 
hastily. «* It is a prostitution of the bravery of friend;Aip,'' say& 
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worthy Bishop Taylor, '' to spend it upon impertinent people, 
who are, it may be, loads ta their families, but can never ease 
myioads.^' This is the secret of their gaddings, their visits, and 
morning calls. They too have homes, which are— no homes. 



XIIL— THAT YOU MUST LOVE ME, AND LOVE 
MY DOG. 

^^ Good sir, or madam^ as it may he-r-we most willingly em- 
brace the offer of your friendship. We long have known your 
excellent qualities; We have wished to have you nearer to us ; 
to hbid you within the v^ innermost fold of our heart We 
can have no reserve towards a person of your open and noble 
nature. The frapkness of your humour suits us exactly. We 
have been long looking for sucii a friend. Quick-^^let us'dis- 
burthen our troubles into each other's Jbosom — 1^ us make our 
single joys shine by reduplication— But ^p^ yap^ yap /-^w bat 
is this confounded cur P he has fastened his tooth, which is none 
of the bluntest^ just in the fleshy part of my leg.*^ 

" It is my dog, sir. You must love him for my sake. Here, 
Test— Test—Test r* . . ' 

*' But he has bitten me*" , ^ v 

'^ Ay, that he is apt to da, till you are better acquainted with 
him. I have had him three years. He never bites me.'' 

Fop, yap^ yap ! — " He is at it again." 

^^ Oh, sir, you must not kick h>m. He does not like to be 
kicked. I ex{>ect my dog to be treated with all the respect due 
to myself." 

^ But do you always take him out with you, when you go a 
friendship-hunting?^ . 

*^ Invariably. *Tis the sweetest, prettiest, best-conditioned 
animal. I call him my test — the touchstone by which I try a 
friend. No one can property be said to love sse, who does not 
love him." 

^* Excuse us, dear sir — or madam aforesaid— if upon further 
consideration we are obliged to decline the otherwise invaluable 
offer of your friendship. We do not like dogs." 

" Mighty well, sir — you know the oonditions — you may have 
worse offers. Come along. Test." 

^ The above^diali^ue is not so imaginary, but that, in the in-- 
terconrse of life, we have had frequent occasions of breaking off 
an agreeable intimacy by reason of these canine appendages. 
T%ey do not always come in t^e shape of dogs; they sometimes 
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wear the more plausible and human character of kinsfolk, near 
acquaintances, my friend's friend, his partner,, his wife, or hi& 
children. We could never yet form a friendship— not to speak 
of more delicate correspondences — ^^however much to our taste, 
without the intei'vention of some third anomaly, some imperti- 
nent clog afiBxed to the relation — the understood dog in the 
proverb. The good things of life are not to be had singly, but 
come to us with a mixture ; like a schoolboy's hoHday with a 
task affixed to the tail of it. What a delightful companion is ***, 
if he did not always bring his tall cousin with him I He seems 
to grow with him; like some of those double births, which we 
remember to have read of with such wonder and delight, in the 
old " Athenian Oracle," where Swift commenced author by 
writing Pindaric Odes (what a beginning for him I) upon Sir 
William Temple. There lA the picture of the brother, with the 
little brother peeping out at his shoulder ; a species of fraterhity, 
which we have no name of kin close eiiough to comprehend. 
When **** comes, poking^ in*his head and shoulders into yoiir 
room, as if to feel his entfry, you think, surely you have now got 
him to yourself — what a three hours' chat we shall have! — but, 
ever in the haunch of him, and before his diffident body is well 
disclosed in your apartment, appears the haunting shadow of the 
cousin, over-peering his modest kinsinan, and sure to over-lay 
the expected good talk with his insufferable procerity of stature, 
and uhcorresponding dwarfishness of observation. Misfortunes 
seldom come al(me. 'Tis hard when a blessing comes accom- 
panied. Cannot we like Sempronia, without sitting down to 
chess with her eternal brother? or kno\^ Sulpicia, without 
knowing all the round of her card-playing relations ? must my 
friend's brethren of necessity be mine also? must we be hand 
and glove with Dick Selby the parson, or Jack Selby the calico 
printer, because W. S., who is neither, but a ripe wit and a 
critic, has the misfortune to claim a common parentage with 
them ? Let him lay down his brothers ; and \i» odds but we 
will cast him in a pair of our's (we have a superflux) to balance 
the concession. Let F; H. lay down his garrulous uncle; and 
Honorius dismiss his vapid v^fe, and superfluous establishment 
of six boys — ^^thihgs between boy and manhood — too ripe for 
play, too raw for conversation-^^at come in, impudently staring 
their father's old friend out of countenance; and will neithear 
aid, nor let alone, the conference: that we may 'once more meet 
upon equal terms, as we were, wont to do in the disengaged state 
of bachelorhood. 
It is well if yo^r friend, or mistress, be content with these ca- 
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nicular probalioiis. Few young ladies but in this sense keep a 
dog. But when Rutilia hounds at you her tiger aunt; or 
Ruspina expects you to chmsh and fondle her viper sister, 
whom ^he has preposterously taken into her bosom, to try 
stinging conclusions upon your ^constancy ; they must not com- 
plain if the house be rather thin of suitors. Scylla must have 
broken off many excellent matches in her time, if she insisted 
upon all, that loved her, l6ving her dogs also. 

An excellent story to tliis moral is iqlA of Merry, of Delia 
Cruscan memory. In tender youth, he loved and courted a 
modest appanage to the Opera, in truth a dancer, whb had won. 
him by the artless contra3t between her manners and situation. 
She seemed to him a native violet, that had been transplanted 
by some rude accident into that exotic and artificial hotbed. 
Nor, in truth, was she less genuine and. sincere than she ap-' 
peared to him. He^ooed and won this flower. Oidy for ap- 
pearance^ sake, and for due honour to the bride'^ relations, she 
craved that she might have ihe attendance of her friends and 
kindred at the approaching solemnity. The request was too 
amiable not to be conceded; and in this solicitude for conciliating 
the good^will of mere relations, he found a presage of her supe- 
rior attentions to himself when the golden shaft should have 
^* killed, the flock of all affections else.^' The morning came; 
and at the Star and Garter, Richmond — the place appointed' for 
the breiedc£asting^-accompanied with one English friend, he 
inipatiently awaited what reinforcements the bride should bring 
to grace the ceremony. A rk)h muster she had made. They 
came in six coaches — the whole corps 4u-ballet — French, Italian, 
men and women. Monsieur De B*, the famous pirouetter of 
the day, led his fair spouse, but craggy, from the banks of the 
Seine. The Prima Donna had' sent her excuse. But the first 
and second. Buffa wei*e there; and Signor Sc — , and' Signora 
Ch— , and Madame Y— , with a countless cavalcade besides of 
chorus^rs^ figurantes, at tbe sight of whopi Merrjr afterwards 
declared; that '^ then for the first time it struck hiin seriously, 
that he was abou^ to marry-rr-a dancer." But there was no.help 
Cor it. Besides, it was her day; these were, in fact, her friends 
and kinsfolk. The assemblage^ though whimsical, was all very 
natural. But when the bride — handing, out of the last coach a 
still more extraordinary figiure than the rest — presented to him 
as her J'ather-T^ihe gentleman that was to give her away — no 
less a person than Signor Delpini himself — with a sort of pride, 
^much as to say. See what I have brought to do us honour! — 
tUe thought of so extraordinary a paternity quite overcame him ; 
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and slipping away under some pretence from the hi'ide and her 
motley adherents, poor Merry took borae from the baek-yard to 
the nearest sea-coast, from which, shipping himself to Ameriea^ 
he shortly after consoled himself with a more cang^al match 
in the person of Miss Brunton ; relieved from his intended down 
father, and a bevy of painted huffas for hridemaids. 



XIV.— THAT WE SHOULD RISE WITH THE LARK. 

At what precise minute that little airy mnisician doSs his 
night gear, and prepares to tune up his unseasonaUe matins^ we 
are not naturalist^ enough to determine. But for a mere human 
gentleman, that has no orchestra business to call him from his 
warm bed to such preposterous exeircises — we take^ten, or half 
after ten (eleven, of course, during this Christmas soWtioe), to 
he the very earliest hour, at which he can begin to think of aban- 
doning his pillow. To think of it, we say ^fpp to do it in eu^nest, 
requires another half hour's good consideration. Not but there 
are petty sunn^isings, as we are told^ and such like gawds, abroad 
in the world, in summer time especially, some hours before what 
we have assigned ; which a gentleman may see, as they say, only 
for getting up. But, having been tempted once or twice, in 
earlier life, to assist at tbp^e ceremoni^, we confess our eurioeity 
abated. We are no longer ambitious of being the sun's courtiers, 
to attend at his morning levees. We hold the' good hoiirs of the 
dawn too sacred to waste ibem upon such observances; which 
have in tbem« besides, aoinetbing Pagan and Persic. Ta say 
truth, we never anticipated our usual b€mr,'oar got up with the 
sun (as His called) $ to go a journey, or upon a foolish whole day^s 
fdeasuring^ but we suffered fqr it all the long hours after in 
listlessness and headachs; Nature herself sufficiently declaring 
her sense of owr presumption, in aspiring to regidate our frail 
waking courses by the iodeasures of that celestial and sle^lesa 
traveller. We deny not that thei'e is sometiiing i^rightly and 
vigorous, at the outset especially, in these break-of-day excur- 
sioos. It is flattering to get the start of a lazy world; to conquer 
death by proxy in bis iiyiag^. But. the seeds of sleep and morta-* 
lity are in us ; and we pay usually in strange qualms, before night 
faOs,, the penalty of the ummtural inversfion. ' Therefore,* while 
the busy part of mankind are fast huddling- on their clothes, are 
already up and about their occupations, content ta have Wat- 
lowed their sleep by wholesale; we phoose to linger ,a-bed, and 
digest ourdrean^. It is the very time to recoml»ne the wander-^ 
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kig images, which night in a confused mass presented; to snatch 
them from forgetfulness; to shape, and monld them. Some 
people have no good of their dreams. Like fast feeders, they 
gulp them too grossly, to taste them curiously. We love to chew 
the cud of a foregone vision : to collect the scattered rays of a 
brighter fantasm, or act over again, with firmer nerves, the 
sadder nocturoal tragedies; to drag into day^light a struggling 
and half-vanishing night-mare; to handle and examine the ter- 
rors, or the airy solaces. We have too much respect for these 
spiritual coinmuniGations, to let them go sg lightly. We are not 
so stupid, or so careless, as that Imperial forgetter of his dreams, 
that we should need a seer to remind us of the form of them. 
They seem to us to have as much significance as our waking 
concerns; or rather to import us more nearly, as more nearly we 
approach by years to the shadowy world, whither we are hast- 
ening. We have shaken hands with the world^s business; we 
have done i^ith it; we have discharged ourself ,of it. Why 
should we get up ? we have neither suit to solicit, nor affairs to 
manage. The drama has j^ut in upon u» atthe fourth act. We 
have nothing here to expect, but in a short time a sick bed, and 
a dismissal. We delight to anticipate dtoth by such shadows 
as ni^t affords; We are already half acquainted with ghosts. 
We were never much in the world. Disaf^ointment early 
struck a dark veil between us and its dazzling illusions. Our 
spirits shouted grey before our hairs. The mighty changes of 
the world already appear as but the vain stuff out of which 
dramas are composed. We have asked bo more of life than 
what the mimic images in play-houses present us with. Even 
those types have waxed fainter. Our dock appears to have 
struck. We are superannuated. In this dearth of mundane 
satisfaction, we contract politic alliances with, shadows. It is 
good to have friends at court. The abstracted n^edia of dreams 
seem no ill introduction to that spiritual presence, upon which, 
in no ioag time, we expect to be thtown. We are trying to 
know a Kttle of the usages of that colony ; to learn the language, 
and the faees we shall meet with there, that we may be the less 
awkward at our first coming among them. We willingly call 
a fantom our fellow, as knowing we shall soon be of their dark 
companionship. Therefore, we cherish dreams. We try to 
spell in them the alphabet of the invisible world; and think we 
know already, how it shall be with us. Tlidse uncouth shapes, 
which, while we clung to flesh and bjood, affrighted us, have 
become familiar. We feel attenuated into their meagre essences, 
and have given the hand of half-way approach to incorporeal 
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being. We once thought life to be something; but it has unac- 
countably fallen from us before its time. Therefore we choose 
to dally with visions. The sun has no purposes of ours to light 
us to. Why should we get up ? 



XV.-THAT WE SHOULD LIE DOWN WITH THE LAMB- 

We could never quite understand the philosophy of this ar- 
rangement, or the wisdom of our ancestors in sending^ us for 
instruction to' these woolly, bedfellows. A sheep, when it is dark, 
has nothing to do but to shi|t his silly eyes, and sllsep if he can. 
Man found out long sixes. — Hail candle-light 1 without dispa- 
ragement to sun or moon, the kindliest luminary of the three — 
if we may not rather style thee their ' radiant deputy, mild 
viceroy of the moon! — We love to read^ talk, sit silent, eat, 
drink, sleep, by candle-light. They are every body's sun and 
moon. This is our peculiar and household planet. Wanting it, 
what savage unsocial nights must our ancestors have spent, 
wintering in caves and unillumined fastnesses! They must have 
Iain about and grumbled at one another in the dark. What 
repartees could have passed, when you must have feh about 
for a smile, and handled a neighbour's cheek to be sure that he 
understood it ? This accounts for the seriousness of the elder 
poetry. It has a sombre cast (try Hesiod or Ossian), derived 
from the tradition of those unlanterned nights. Jokes came in 
with candles. We wonder how tbey saw to pick up k pin, if 
they had any. How did they sup? what a melange of chance 
carving they must have made of it I-r-here one had got a leg of a 
goat, when he wanted a horse's shoulder: — ^there another had 
dipt his scooped palm in a kid-skin of wild honey, when he 
meditated right male's milk. There is neither good eating nor 
drinking in fre^. Who, even in these civilised times, has nefver 
experienced this, when at s0me economic table he has commenc- 
ed dining after dusk, and waited for the flavour till the Ughts 
came? The senses absolutely give and take reciprocally. Can 
you tell pork from veal in the dark ? Or distinguish Sherris from 
pure Malaga? Take away the candle from the smoking man; by 
the glimmering of the left ashes, he knows that he is still smok- 
ing, but he knows it only by an inference; till the restored light, 
coming in aid of the olfactories, reveals to both senses the full 
aroma. Then how he redoubles his puffs! how he burnishes! — 
There is absolutely no such thing as reading, but by a candle^ 
We have tried the affectation qf a book at noon-day in gardens^ 
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and in^try arbours ; but it was labour thrown away. Those 
gay motes in the beam come about you, hovering and teazing, 
like so many coquets, that will have you all to their self, and are 
jealous of your abstractions. By the midnight taper, the writer 
digests his meditations. By the same light, we must approach 
to their perusal, if we would catch the flame, the odour. It is 
a mockery, all that is reported of the influential Phoebus. No 
true poem ever owed its birth to the sun's light. They are ab- 
stracted works — 

^ Things that were born, when none but the still night, 
And his dumb candle, saw his pinching throes.'* 

Marry, daylight — daylight might furnish the images, the crude 
material ; but for the fine shapings, the true turning and filing 
(as mine author hath it), they must be content to hold their 
inspiration of the eandle. The mild int^al light, that reveals 
them, like fires on the domestic hearth, goes out in the sunshine. 
Night and silence call out the starry fancies. Milton's Morning 
Hymn on Paradise, we would hold a good wager, was penned 
at midnight; and Taylor's richer description of a sun-rise 
smeUs decidedly of the taper. Even ourself, in these our 
humliler lucubrations, tune our best mesteured cadences (Prose 
has her cadences) not unfrequently to the charm of the drowsier 
watchman, '^ blessing the doors-," or the wild sweep of winds 
at midnight. Even now a loftier speculation than we have 
yet attempted, courts our endeavours. We would indite some- 
thing about the Solar System. — Bettys bring^ the candles. 



XVI— .THAT A SULKY TEMPER IS A MISFORTUNE. 

W^ grant that it is, and a very serious one — to a man's 
friends, and to all that have to do with him; but whether the 
condition Of the man himself is so much to be deplored, may 
admit of a questiop. We can speak a little to it, being ourself 
but lately recovered — 'We whisper it in ^confidence, reader — out 
of a long and desperate fit of the ftiUens. Was the cure a bless- 
ing? The conviction which wrought it, came too clearly to 
leave a scruple of the fanciful injuries — for they were mere fan- 
cies — which had provoked the humour. But the humour itself 
was too self-pleasing, while it lasted; — we know how bare we lay 
ourself in the confession — to be abandoned all at once with the 
grounds of it. We still brood over wrongs which we know to 
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have been imaginary; and for our old acquaintance^ N , 

whom we find to have been a truer friend than we took him for, 
we substitute some fantom — a Caius or a Titius^-as like him 
as we dare to form it, to wreak our yet unsatisfied resentments 
on. It is mortifying to fall at once from the pinnacle of neglect ; 
to for^o the idea of having been ill>used and contumaciously 
treated by an old friend. The first thing to aggrandise a man 
in his own conceit, is to conceive of himself ai^ neglected. There 
let him fix if he can. To undeceive hin^ is to deprive him of the 
most tickling morsel Within the range of self-complacency. No 
flattery c^n come near it. Happy is he who suspects his friend 
of an injustice; but supremely blest, who thinks all his friends in 
a conspiracy to depress and undervalue him. There is a plea- 
sure (we sing not to the profane) far beyond the reach of all that 
the world counts joy — adeep, enduring satisfaction in the depths, 
where the superficial seek it not, of discontent. Were we to 
recite one half of this ipystery; which we were let into by our 
late dissatisfaction, all the world would he in love with disrespect; 
we should wear a slight for a bracelet, and neglects and contu- 
macies would be the only matter for courtship. Unlike to that 
mysterious book in the Apocalypse, die stqdy of this mystery is 
unpalatable' only in the commeiicement. The first ^ing of a 
suspicion is grievous; but Wait — out of that wound, which to 
flesh and Uood seemed so difficult, there is balm and honey to be 
extracted. Your friend passed you on such or such a day, — 
havii^ in his company one that you eonceived worse than am- 
biguously disposed towards you, — passed you in the street 
without notice. To be sure he' is something shortsighted; and 
it was in your power to have accosted him. But facts and sane 
inferences are trifles to a true adept in the science of dissatis- 
faction. He must have seen yoji ; and S-. , who was with 

him, must have been the cause of thfe contempt; It galls you, 
and well it may. But have patience. Go home, and make the 
worst of it, and you are a made manfromthis time. Shut yourself 
np, and — rejecting, as an enemy to your peace, every whispering 
suggestion that but insinuates there may be a mistake — reflect se- 
riously upon the many lesser in|(anGes which yoii had begun to'per- 
ceive, in proof of your friend's disaffection towards you. None of 
them singly wj^s much to the purpose, but the aggregate weight is 
positive; and you have this last affront to ctenchrthem. Thus far 
the process is anything but ^agreeable. But now' to your relief 
comes in the comparative faculty. You conjure up all the kina feel- 
ings you have had for your friend; what you. have been to him, 
and what you would have been <o him, if he would have suffei'ed 
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you ; how you defended him in this or that jriace ; and his good 
name — ^hi&literary reputation, and so forth, was always dearer 
to you than your own 1 Your heart, spite of itself, yearns to- 
wards him. You could weep tears of blood but for a restrain- 
ing pride. . H6w say you P do you npt yet begin to apprehend 
a comfort? some allay of. sweetness in the bitter waters? 
Stop not here, nor penuriously cheat yourself of your reversions. 
You are on vantage ground. Enlarge your speculations, and 
take in the rest of your friends, as a spark kindles more sparks. 
Was there one kmong them, who has not to you proved hollow, 
false, slippery as water ? Begin to think that the relation itself is 
inconsistent with mortality. That the very idea of friendship, 
with its component parts, as honour, fidelity, steadiness, exists 
but in your single bosom. Image yourself to yourself,:asthe 
only possible friend in a world incapable of that communion. 
Now the gloom thickens. The little star of self-love twinkles, 
that is to encourage you through deeper glooms than this. 
Yon are not yet at thohalf point of your elevation. You are 
not yet, believe me, half sulky enough. Adverting to the world 
in general (as these circles in the inind will spiread to infinity), 
reflect with what strange injustice you have been treated in quar- 
ters where (setting gratitude and the ei^pectation of friendly 
returns aside as chimeras), you pretended no claim beyond 
justice, the naked due of a)l men. Think the very idea of right 
and fit fled from the earth, or your breast the solitary receptacle 
of it, till yo'u have swelled yourself into at least one hemisphere ; 
the other being tlie vast Arabia Stony of your friends and the 
world aforesaid. To grow bigger every moment in your own 
conceit, and the world to .lessen: to deify yourself at the expense 
of your species; to judge the world — this is the acme and su- 
preme point of your mystery— these the true Pijrasuhes of Sui*- 
1UNE8S. We profess no more of this grand secret than what 
ourself experimented on one raiiiy afternoon in the last week* 
sulking in our study. ^ We had proceeded to the penultimate 
point, at which the true adept seldom stops, where the con- 
sideration of benefit forgot is about to merge in the meditation 
of general injustice — when a knock at the door ^as followed by 
the entrance of the very friend, whose not seeing of us in the 
morning (for we will now confess the case our own), an ac- 
cidental ovenii^ht, had given rise to so much agreeable genera- 
lization! To mortify ns still more, and take down the whole 
flattering superstructure which pride had pited upon neglect, he 

had brought in' his hand the identical S- , in whose favour 

y^e had suspected him of ^ the contumacy. Asseverations were 
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needless, where the frank manner of them hoth was epavictive 
of the injurious nature of the suspicion. We fancied that they 
perceived our embarrassment ; but were too proud, or something 
else, to confess to the secret of it. We had been but too lately 
in the condition of the noble- patient in Argos : 

' Qai.se credebot miroB audiretrag®dos, - 
In vacuo Istus sessor ptausorque theatro — 

and could have exclaimed with equal reason against the friendly 
hands that cured usr- 

Pol me occidistis, aipici, 
Non serv^tis, ait; cui sicextorta voluptas, 
Et demptu9 per vim mentis gratissimus error. 



RECOLLECTIONS 



CHRIST'S HOSPITAL* 

To comfort the desponding parent with the thought that, 
without diminishing the stock whi^h is imperiously demanded 
to furnish the more presiding and homely wants of our nature, 
he has disposed of one or more perhaps out of a numerous, 
offspring, under the shelter of a care scarce less tender than 
the paternal, where not only their bodily cravings «hall be sup- 
plied, but that mental pabulum is also dispensed,^ which He 
hath declared to be no less necessary to our sustcfiaance, who 
said, that '^ not by bread alone man can live ;'^ for this Christ's 
Hospital unfolds her bounty. Here neither, onihe one hand, 
are the youth lifted up above their family, which we must sup- 
pose liberal though reduced ; nor, on the other hand, are they 
liable to be depressed bebw its level by the mean habits and 
sentiments which a common charity-school generates. It is, 
in a word, an'^Institution- to keep thosieL who have yet held up 
their heads in (he world from sinking; to keep alive the spirit 
of a decent household, when poverty was IndaAger of crushing 
it ; to assist those who are the most willing, but not always 
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the most able, to assist themselves; to separate a child from his 
family foir a season, in order to render him back hereafter, 
with feelings and habits more congenial to, it, than he could 
even have attained by remaining at home in the bosom of it. 
It is a preserving and renovating principle, an antidote for the 
res angusta domi^ when it presses, as it always does, most 
heavily upon the most ingenuous natures. 

This is Christ's Hospital ; and whether lis character would 
be improved by confining its advantages to the very lowest of 
the people, let those judge who have witnessed the looks, the 
gestures, the 'behaviour, the manner of their play with one 
another, their deportment towards strangers, the whole aspect 
and physiognomy of that vast assemblage of boys on the London 
foiindati^, who freshen and make alive again with their sports 
the else mouldering cloisters of the old Grey Friars — which 
straRgers who have never witnessed, if they pass through New- 
gate-street, or by Smithfield, wonid do well to go a little out of 
iheir way to see. 

For the Christ's Hospital boy feels that he is no charity-boy; 
he feels*^ it in the antiquity and regality of the foundation to 
which he belongs; in the usage which he meets with at school, 
and the treatment he is accustomed to out of its bounds; in the 
respect, and even kindness, which his well known garb never 
fails to procure him in th^ streets of the metropolis ; he feels it 
in his education, in that measure of classicalattainments, which 
every individual at that school, though not destined to a learned 
profession, has it in his power to procure, attainments which it 
would be worse than folly to put in the reach of the labouring 
classes to acquire : he feels it in- the numberless comforts, and 
even magjaificences, which surround him ; i n^his old and awful 
cloisters, with t heir traditi ons ; in his spacious^ school-rooms, 
aninn the welPordered, airy, and lofty rooms Where. he sleeps; 
in his stately dining-hall, hung round ^iCh pictures, by Verrio, 
Leiy, and otfiers, one of them surpassing in size and grandeur 
almost any other in the kingdom ; * above all, in the very extent 
and magnitude of the body to which he belongs, and the con- 
sequent spirit, the intelligence, and public conscience, which is 
the result of so many various yet wonderfully combining mem- 
bers. Compared with this last-named advantage, what is the 
stock of information (I do not here speak of book-learning, 
but of that knowledge which boy receives from bOy), the mass 

* By Verrio, representing James the Second on bis throne, surrounded by 
his courtiers (all curious portraits), receiving the mathematical pupils at their 
annual presentation, a custom still kept up on New-year^s-day at Court. 
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of collected opinions, the intelligence in common, among the 
few and narrow- members of an ordinary boarding-school ? 

The Christ's Hospital or Blue-coat boy, has a distinctive 
character of his own, as far removed from the abject qualities 
of d common charity-boy as it is from die disgusting forWardn^s 
of a lad brought u j) at some other of the ptibfio schools. There 
is pride in it, accumulated from the circumstances Which I 
have described as differencing him from the former; and there 
is a restraining modesty, from a sense of obligation and de- 
pendence, which must ever keep his deportment from assimi- 
lating to that of the latter. His very garb, as it is anti que and 
venerable^ f eeds his self-re spect; asjt is a Jbadge o f dependence, 
itl^eslrams the natural petulance of that age frpm breaking out 
into overt-acts of insolence. This produces silence and a 
reserve before strangers, yet not that cowardly shyness which 
boys mewed up at home will feel ; he will speak up when spoken 
to, but the stranger Ebust begin the conversation with him. 
Within his bounds he is a]l fire and play ;. but in the l^treete 
he steals along with all the self-concentration of a young monk. 
He is never known to mix with other boys, they kre a sort of 
laity to him. All this proceeds, I liave no doubty from the con- 
tinual consciousness which he carries about him of the difference 
of his dress from that of the rest of the world ; with a modest 
jealousy over himself^ lest, by over-hastily -mixing with common 
and secular playfellows,, he shpuld commit the dignity of his 
cloth. Nor let any one laugh at this ; for, considering the pro- 
pensity of the multitude, and especially of (he small multitude, 
to ridicule anythingunusual in dress — ^abbve all, where such 
peculiarity may be construed by malice into^-^a mark of dispa- 
ragement — this reserve will appear to be nothing more than a 
wise instinct in the Blue-coat boy. That it is neither pride 
nor rusticity, at ieast that it has none of the offensive qualities 
of either, a stranger may soon satisfy himself by putting a ques- 
tion to any of these boys : he may be sure of an answer 
couched in terms of plain civility, neither loquacious nor embar- 
rassed. Let him put the same question iq a parish-boy, or to one 
of the tr^ncber-caps in the — — cloisters, and the impudent 
reply of the one shall not fail to exasperate any more than the 
certain servility, and mercienary eye to reward^ which he will 
meet with in the other, can fail to depress and sadden him. 

The Chirist's Hoj^ital boy is a religious jcharacter. His school 
is eminently a religious foundation; it has its peculiar prayers, 
its services at set times, its gt^aces, hymns, and anthems, follow- 
ing each other in an almost monastic closeness of succession. 
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This religidus character in him. is not always untinged with 
superstition. That is not wonderrul, when we consider ^tjhe 
thou^nd tales and traditions which must circulate, with undis- 
turbed credulity, amongst so many boys, that have so few checks 
to their belief from any intercourse with the world at large; 
upon whom their equals in age must work so miich, their elders 
so little. With this leaning towards an over-belief in matters 
of religion, which will soon correct itself when he comes out 
into society, may be clashed a turn for romance ^bove most 
other boys. This is to be traced in the same manner to their 
excess of society with each other, and defect of n^ingling with 
the world. Hence the peculiar avidity with whiiDh sueh books 
as th^ AraUaa Nights Entertainments, and others of a still 
wilder cast, are, or at least were in my time, sought for by the 
boys. I remember when some half-dozen of them set off from 
school, without map, card, or compass, on a serious expedition 
to find out Philip QuarlVs Island. -^ 

The Christ's Hospital boy's sense of right and wrong is pe- 
culiarly tender and apprehensive. It. is even apl; to run out 
into ceremonial observances, and to impose a yoke upon itself 
beyond the strict obligations of the mor^l law. Those who were 
ooi|temporaries with me at that School thirty years ago, will 
reoiember with what more than Judaic rigour the eating of the 
fat of certain boiled meats * wa^ interdicted, A boy would hav^ 
blushed, as at the exposure of some heinous immorality, to 
have beei^ detected eating that forbidden portion of his allow- 
ance of animal food, the wh.ole of which, while he was in 
health, was little more than sufficient to allay his hunger. The 
same, or even greatert refinement was shown in the rejection 
of Qertain kinds of sweet-cake. What gave rise to these su- 
pererogatory penances, these selfrdenying ordinances, I could 
never learn ;f they certainly argue no defect of the conscien- 
tious principle. A little excess in that article is not undesirable 
in youth, to make allowitnce for the inevitable waste which 
comes in maturer years. But in the. less ambiguous line o( 
duty, in those dii^ections of the 'moral feelings which cannot be 

* Vsider ihe iienomin3tt\on.ot gags. ■•\ ■■ ., 

t I am told that the late steward,* who evinced on- many occasions a most 
praise-worthy anxiety to promote the comfort of the boys, had occasion for 
all his address and perseverance to eradicate the first of these unfortunate 
prejudices, in which he at length, happily succeeded, and thereby restored to 
one-half of the animal nutrition of the school those honours which painful ,su^ 
perstition aod blind zeal had so long conspired to withhold from it. 

.. * Mr. Hathaway' . - . 
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ttistakett or depreciated, 1 wiU relate what took place in the 
year 1785, whien lUr. Perry, the steward, di^d. 1 most be par^ 
dotted for taking. my iastances from my owa times^ lodi^e^, 
the vividness of my reooUections, whHe I am tipott this subject^ 
aknost bring bade those (tmes; they are present to me still. 
But I brieve that ia the years whidi have elapsed since thi^ 
period wh[<i^ I speak of, the character of the Christ's Hospital 
boy is very litde changed. . Their situation in point of iinany 
comforts is io^^ved; hut that which I ventured brfore to term 
tbepu&/«c odfi^eieiioe of the school, the pervading moral setise, 
of which every mind partakes, and to whi(^ S6 many indivi- 
dual minds icontribiite, remains, 1 believe, preky much the 
same as when I left it. I have seen within this twelvemonth 
almost the cbaage which has been produced upon a boy of eight 
or nine years of age, upon beingadntitted into that school^ how, 
from a pert young coxcomb, who thought that all knowledge 
was comprehended within his shallow braiasj because a smat^ 
tering of two or three lai^uages and one or two sciences were 
stuifed into him by injudidous treirtmeht at home, by a mixture 
with the wholesome society of so many scboolfdlows, in less 
time than I hav^ spoken, of, he has sunk to his own level, and 
is oo^tented to be carried on in th^ quiet orb of modest self- 
knowledge in whidi the common mass of that unpresumptufous 
assemblage of boy^ seem to move : from being a little unfeeling 
mortal, he has got tp feel and reflect. Nor would it be a di^ 
fioult matter to show how, at a school like thii^ where the boy 
is neither entirely separated from hpme^ nor yet exclusively 
under its influence, the be$t feelings, the filial for instance, are 
brought to a maturity whidi they could not have attained under 
a completely domestic education ; how the relation of parent is 
rendered, less tender by unremitted association, and the very 
awfulnes^ of age is best 'apprehended by s6me sojourning 
amidst the comparative ' levity of youth; Uow absence, not 
drawn out by too great extension into alienatioii or forgetful- 
ness, puts an edge upon the relish of oceasiohal intercourse, and 
the boy is made the better child by that which keeps the force 
of that relation from being felt as perpetually pressing on him; 
how the substituted paternity, into the care of which he is 
adopted) while in everything substantial it makes up for the 
natural, in the necessary omission of in<^ividual fondnesses and 
partialities, directs the mind only the more strongly to appre- 
ciate that natural and first tie, in which such weaknesses are the 
bond of strength, and the appetite which craves after them 
betrays no perverse palate. But th^se speculations rather be- 
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Imig to th« ^iMKltidQ of the comparalLve ieidvaDlages of a pubik 
over a private edncalion in geoeraL I must get baek ta my 
(kyourite sehool; and to that which' took place whea am oM 
and good steward died. 

Aad I will say, that wbeik I think of the frequent iaataMas 
which I have met with in children, oS a bard^hearlcdnese, a 
callousness, and tasensihility to the toes of relationa, even of 
those who I^ave beg^l and nourished them, I cawiot bat con* 
sider it as a pr pof of seesethiDg in Ibe peculiar coaformatiein of 
that school, favourable to Ihe. expansion of the. best feelings of 
our nature, that, at the period^which I am noticing, out of fine 
bund red boys there w«^ not a dry eye to be found among tl^m, 
nor a heart that did not beat with^ genuine emotion* Every 
impulse to play, until (be funeral day was past, seemed sus*- 
ponded throughout the s^chooi : and the boys, lately so mirthful 
and sprightly, were seen pacing their cloi&ters alone, or in sad 
groups standing about, few of them without some token, such 
as their slander means could provide, a black ribband, or some- 
thing to denote respect and a sense of their loss. The time 
itself was a time of anarchy, a time in which all authority (out 
of school-hours) was abandoned. The ordinary restraints were 
for those days superseded; and the gates, wbieh at other times 
kept u^ in, were left without watchers. Yet, with the excep* 
tiQQ of one or t\i^o graceless .boys at most, who took advanti^e 
of that suspension of authorities t^ skulk auty as it was caiied., 
the whole body of that great sehool kept rigorously within their 
bounds, by a voluntary self-imprisonment ;. and they who broke 
hounds, though they escaped punishment from any masiter, feU 
into a general disreputfe among us, and, for that which at any 
other time would have been^applauded and admired as a mark 
of spirit, were consigned to infi^my and reprobation: so mneh 
natural government have gratitude and the principles of re- 
verence and love, and so much did a, respect to their dead friend 
prevail with these Christ's Hospital boys^ above afiyfear which 
his poresenoe among them when living could ever pnsduce. And 
if the impressions which were made on my mind so long ago 
are to be trusted, very richly did their steward deserve this tri- 
bute. It is a pleasure to me eveh now to call to mind his portly 
form, the regal awe which he always contrived to inspire^ in 
spite of a tenderness and even weakness of natore that .would 
have enfeebled the reins, of discipline in aay other master; a 
yearning of tenderness towards those under his protection, 
which eottld make five hundred hoys at once leal towards him 
each as lo their individual father. He had .&ults', with .which 
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we had ROthiiig to do ; but, with all his faults, indeed, Mr. Perry 
was a most extraordinary ereature. Contemporary with binit 
and still living, though he 'has long since resigned his occupa- 
tion, will it be impertinent to mention the name of our excellent 
upper grammar-master, the Rev. James Boyer ? He wasa dis- 
inplinarian, indeed, of a different stamp from him whom I have 
just described; but, now the terrors of the rod, &nd of a tem- 
per a little too hasty to leave the more nervous' of us quite at 
our ease to do justice to his merits in those days, are long since 
over, ungratetul were we if we should refuse our testimony to 
that unwearied assiduity ttrith which he attended to the parti- 
cular improvement of each of us. Had we been the offspring 
of the first gentry in the land, he could not have been instigated 
by the strongest views of recompense and reward to have made 
himself a greater slave to the most laborious of all occnpation» 
than be did for us sons of charily, from whom, or from our pa- 
rents, he could expect nothing. He has had his^ward in the 
satisfkction of having discharged his duty, in the pleasurable 
consciousness of having advanced the respectability of (hat in- 
stitution to which, both man and boy, ^e was attached; in the 
honours to which so many of his pupils have successfully 
aspired at both our Universities; and in the staffs wi(h which 
the Governors of the Hospital at the closi^pf his hard labours, 
with the highest expressions of the obligations the school lay 
under to him, unanimously voted to present him, 

I have often considered it among the felicities pf the consti- 
tution of this school, that the offices of steward and school- 
master are kept distinct; the strjct business. of education alone 
devolving upon the latter; while the former has the charge of 
all things out of school, the control of the provisions, the re- 
gulation of meals, of dress, of play, and the ordinary inter- 
course of the boys. By this division of management, a superior 
respectability must attcM^h to the teacher while his. Office is un- 
mixed with ifny of these lower concerns. A still greater 
advantage over the ^onstruotion of common boarding-schools, 
is to be found in the settled salaries of the masters, rendering 
them totally free of obligation' to ^ny individual pupil or his 
parents. This never fails to have its effect at schools where 
each boy can reckon iip to a hair what profit the master de- 
rives from him, where he views him every day in the light of a 
caterer, a provider for the family, who is to get so much by 
him in each of his meals. Boys will see and consider these 
things; and how much mu«t the sacred character of pre- 
ceptor suffer in their minds by these degrading associations I 
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The very bill which the pupil carries home with him at Christ- 
mas, eked out, perhaps, with elaborate though necessary mi^ 
Duteness, instruct him that his teachers have other ends than 
the mere love to learning in the lessons which they give hint; 
^nd though they put into his hands ^he fine savings of Seneca 
or Epiotetus, yet they themselves are none of those disinte- 
t*ested pedagogues to teach philosophy gratis. The master, 
too^ is sensible that he is seen in this light; and how much this 
must lessen that affeetionate^ regard to the learners wfai^ alone 
can sweeten the bitter labour of instruction, and convert the 
whole, business into unwelcome and uninteresting task-^work, 
many preceptors that I have conversed widi on the subjeet 
are ready, with a, sad heart, to acknowledge. Frohi this in- 
convenience the settled salak'ies of the masters of this scbodl 
in great measure exempt them; while the happy eustom of 
choosing maisters (indeed every officer of the estabUshment) 
from those who have received their education there, gives 
them an interest in advancing the character of the school, and 
binds them to observe a tenderness and a respect to the child- 
ren, in which a stranger, feeling that independence which I 
have spoken of, might well be expected to fail. 

In affectionate recollections of the place where he was bred 
up, in hearty recognitions of old schoolfellows met wiih again 
after the lapse of years, or in foreign countries, theCbrist's^ 
Hospital boy yields to none; I might almost say, he goes beyond 
most other boys. The very comfiass iuid 'magnitude of the 
school, its thousand bearings, the space it takes up in the ima^- 
gination beyond the ordinary schools, impresses a^ remem- 
brance, accompanied with an elevation of mind, that attends 
him through life. It is too big, toc^ alDFectinig an object, to pass 
away quickly from his mind. The Christ's Hospital boy^s 
friends at school are cpmmonly' his intimates through life. 
For me, I do not know whether a constitutional imbecility does 
not incline me too obstinately to cling to the remembrances of 
childhood; in an inverted ratio to the usual sentiments of 
mankind, nothing that I have been engaged in since seems of 
any value or importance, compared to the colours which imar 
gination gave to everything then. I belong to ho bodff car- 
parate such as I then made a part of: — And here, before I 
close, taking leave of the general reader, and addressing mysdf 
solely to my old scl^oolfellows, that were contemporaries with 
me from the year 1762 to 1769, let me have leave to re- 
member some of those circumstances of our school, which 
they will not be unwilling to have brought back to their miniia> 
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Add first, let us remember, as first in importimee In our 
ckiidtsh eyes, the young^ men (as they almost were) wfao» 
vnder tfae denoaiilation of Grecians, were waiting the expi- 
ration -of the period when they should be s^nt, at die charges 
•of the Hospitol, to oiie or other of our Universities, but mere 
frequently to Cambridge. These youths, frOm their siiperior 
aaqnirements, their superior age and stature, and Aiefewiie9& 
ef their numbers (for seldom above two or three at a time 
were inaogumted into tha^. high ordei*), drew the ejws loC atl, 
and especiaUy of the yonnger boys^ into a reverent obser- 
vanee and admiration. How tall they used to seem lo 
.w»I — rhow stately woiitd ihey paee along the cloisters l^^whUe 
the play of the iesaer boys was absdutely suspended, or iti^^ 
boistereusness at least allayed, ti their presence! Not that 
they ewvr beat or struck the boys — that would have been to 
have deioieaaed themselves — the dignity of their persons alone 
furared them all respect. > The task of Mows, of corporal chas- 
tisement, they lefl to the common monitors, or beads of wards, 
who, it must be confessed, in our time had rather too much 
licence allowed them to oppress ^nd misuse dveir inferiors; . 
and the interference of the Grecian, who may be^eonstdeped 
as the spiritual power, was not unfrequently oaUed for, to mi- 
tigate by itsmediati(m the heavy unrelenttng arm of this tem- 
pioral power, or monitor. In' fine, the Grecians were the 
solemn Muftis of the sehool. i£ras were eomputed fnotti their 
iime;--4t used, to be juiid, i^tch or such a thiug was done when 
Sh — f or T r- was Grecian. 

Asi ventured to call the Grecians the Muftis of the school, 
^he king's boys, ^ as their charac^ter then was, may well pass for 
•Ae Janiteries. They were the terror of all the other boys ; 
bred ap under that hardy sailor, as well as excellent mdthe- 
maticimi, and co-navigator with Cif tain Cook, William Wales. 
All his systeois were adapted to fit them for the rough element 
•whicA they were destined to encounter. Frequent and severe 
puBtohraents, which were expected to be home with more 
tthas Spartan fortitude, came to be considered less as inflietiens 
^ disgrace than as trials of obstinate endurance. To ^make 
-bis boys hardy, and to give them early sailor-habits, seemed 
to be Us only aim; to this everything was subordinate. Moral 
foUiqnijtes, indeed^ were sure of receiviog their full recom- 
tpense, for no occasion of laying, on thfe lash was ever let slip; 
but the effects expected to ^ produced from it were some- 

* iThe 'mathematical pupils, bred^ip to the sea, on the foundatioa of Charles 
4N^8eooad. 
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ihu% vary different fraui^cooirijtiw or inortifiqiitMm^ Tbepe 
w^ in William Wales a perjpselual iuiwl of buoaiQur, a eMstaot 
glee al^out him, whicbv beigbtened by aa iavetorate ptoyin* 
cialifim of Norib country-dialect, absolutely took away 4be 
stiiig frow bis severitiea. Hia punisbme^ts i^ere a game %i 
patience, in wbich tbe master waa not always worst couteatf^i 
ivben be found himself at times overcome by bis pupil* What 
anecess this discipline had, or how tbe effects <^f it operaM)4 
upon the after-hves of these \m^^& hoys, I ^cannot say : bnt 
I aw sure that, for the time, they were absolute nuisanefw^ to. 
tbe rest of the school, flardy, brutal, a^d often wick^ they 
were tbe most graceless lunq> in the whole ^ifuw; older apd 
hv;ger than Uxe other boys (far, fay the system of their educa- 
tipnh they were kept linger at school by two or three yeara 
than any of the resti exipept Uie Grecians), they wens a ^n*- 
flt^nt terror to the younger part of the sdiooU and seniis wb<^ 
i)iay read this, I doubt not, will remesaber tbe eonsteraatiw 
into which the juvenile. fry of us -were thrown* when the cry 
was raised in the cloisters, that thej^irst Order wa» coming 
^r— for so they termed the first form or class of ^ho^ hoys. SulL 
these sea-boys answered some good pnrposfsi^ in tbe sch^oi 
^bey were the military class among the boys, foremost in 
athletic esiercises, who ejctended the fame of the prowess of tho 
school far and near$ and the apprentices in the vicinage, 
and sometimes the butcher^s boys in the neighbouring marketi 
bad sad occasion to attest their valour. 

The time would fail me if I were to attempt to enumerate 
all those circumstances , some pleasant, some attended with, 
^omepain^ which, seen through the mist of distance, come 
sweetly sc^tened to the memory. But 1 must jcrave leave to 
remeniber our transcending sMperiority in those invigoratiifg 
aport^, leap-frog, and basting the bear ; onr. delightful excur- 
sions in the summer holidays to tbe New River, neai' New^ 
ington, where, Uke otters, we would live the long day jn the 
water, never caring for dressing ourselves when we hiad once 
atripped \ our savoury meals afterwards, when we can^ home 
almost £aiimsbed with staying put all day without wv dinners.; 
m^v visits at other times to the Tower, where, by ancient prir 
vilege, we had free aecesrtoall the curiosities; ^^ solemn 
processions through the City at Easter with the Lord Mayor's 
largess of buns, wine, and a shilling, with, the festive questions 
and civic pleasantries of the dispensing Aldermen, which were 
noLore to ns than all tbe rest of the banquet ; our stately suppings 
in public, where the well4ighted ball, and the confluence of 
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well-dressed company who came to see us, made (he whole 
look more like a concert or assembly, than a scene of a plain 
bread and cheese collation ; the annual orations upon St. Mat-- 
thew's day, in which the senior scholar, before he had done, 
seldom failed to reckon up, among those who bad done honour 
to our school by being educated in it, the names of those ac- 
complished critics and Greek scholars Joshua Barnes and 
Jeremiah MarUand (I marvel they left out Camden while 
they were about it), liet me have leave to remember our 
hymns and anthems, and well-toned organ ; the doleful tune 
of the burial anthem chanted in the solemn cloisters, upon 
the seldom-occurring funeral of some schoolfellow ; the festi- 
vities at Christmas, when the richest of us would club our 
stock to have a gaudy day,, sitting round the fire, replenished 
to the lieight with logs, and the pennyless, and he that could 
contribute nothing, partook in all the mirth, and in ' sonie of 
the substjantialities of the feasting; the carol sung by night at 
that time of the year, which, when a young boy, I have so 
often lain awake to hear from seven (the hour of going to bed) 
till ten, when It was sung by the older boys and monitors, and 
have listened to it, in their rude chanting, till I have been trans- 
ported in fancy to the fields of Bethlehem, and the song which 
was sung at that season by angels' voices to the shepherds. 

Nor would I willingly forget any of those things which 
administered to our vanity. The hem-stitched bands, and 
town-made shirts, which some of the most fashionable among 
us wore ; the town-girdles, with buckles of silver, or shining 
stone ; the badges of the sea-boys ; the^cot^, or superior shoe- 
strings o( the monitors ; the medals of the markers (those who 
were appointed to hear the Bible read in the wards on Sunday 
morning and evening), which bore on their obverse in silver, 
as certain parts of our garments carried, in meaner metal, the 
countenance of our Founder, that godly and royal child. King 
Edward the Sixth, the flower of the Tudor name — the young 
flower that was untiniely crept as it began to fill our land 
with its early odours— the boy-patron of boys — the serious and 
holy child who walked with Cranmer and Ridley — fit associate, 
in those tender years-, for the bishops and future martyrs of 
pur Church, to receive, or (as occasion sometimes proved) to 
jgive instructiob. 

" But, ah ! what means the lulent tear ? - 

Why, e'eu mid joy, my bosom heave ? 
. Ye long-lost scenes/ enchantments ilear ! , 
' = JjO ! now 1 linger o'er yonr grave. 
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— -Fl^,' then, ye houro of rosy hue, 

And bear away the bloom of years! 
And quick succeed, ye sickly crew 

Of ddubte and sorrows, pains and fears ! 

Still will I ponder Fate's unaltered plan, 

Nor, tracing back the child, forget that I am man.** * 

* Lines meditated in the cloisters of Christ's Hospital, in the " Poetics'^ of Mr. 
George Dyer. 
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THE LONDb]>{ER. 

I WAS born under the shadow of St. Dunstan^s steeple, just 
where the 4)onflux of the eastern and western inhabitants of 
this twofold city meet and justle in friendly opposition at Tern- 
ple^bar. The same day which gave me to the world, saw 
London happy in the celebration of her great annual feast. 
This I cannot he]p looking upon as a lively omen of the future 
great good will which I was destined 4o bear toward the oily, 
resembling in kind that solicitude which every Chief Magistrate 
is supposed to feel for whatever concerns her interests and 
well being. Indeed^ I considei". myself in some sort a specu* 
lative Lord Mayor of London : for though circumstances un- 
happily preclude me from the hope of ever arriving at the 
dignity o( gold chain and Spital Sermon, yet thus much will 
I say of myself in truth, 4hat Whittington with his Cat (just 
emblem of vigilance and a furred gown) never went beyond 
me in affection, which I bear to the citizens. 

I was born, as you have heard, in a crawd. This has begot 
in me an entire affection for that way of life, amounting to an 
almost insurmountable aversion from solitude and rural scenes. 
This ayersion was never interrupted or suspended, except for 
a few years in the younger part of my life, during a period! in 
which I had set my affections upon a charming young woman. 
Every man while the passion is upon him, is fpr a tituje at least 
Addicted to groves and meadows and purling streams. Dur- 
ing thi^ short period of my existence, I contracted just fami- 
liarity enough with rural objects to understand tolerably well 
ever after the poetSy when they declaim in such passionate 
terms in favour of a country life. 

For my own part, now. the fit is past, I have no hesitation 
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la declaring^ that a mob of happy faces crowding up at the pit 
door of Drury^ lane Theatre, just at' the hour of six, gives me 
ten thousand sincerer pleasures, than I cQuld ever receive from 
all the flocks of silly sheep that ever whitened the plains of 
Arcadia or Epsom Downs. 

This passion for crowds is no where feasted ^o full as in 
London. The man must have a rare recipe for melancholy, 
who can be dull in Fleet-street. ^I am naturally inclined to 
hypoehoiidriarrtiit in London it vaoishes, like all dther ills. 
Often, when I havo felt a weariness or distaste at home, have 
I rushed out into her crowded Strand, and fed my humour, 
till tears have wetted my cheek for inutterable sympathies 
with the multitudinous moving picture, which she never fails 
to present at all hours, like the scenes of a shifting pantomime. 

The very deformities of London, which give distaste to 
others, from habit do not displease me. The endless succession 
of shops where Fancy ^ miscalled Folly ^ is supplied with per- 
petual gauds and toys, excitie in me no puritanical Aversion. 
I gladly behold every' appetite supplied with its proper food. 
The obliging customer, and. the obliged tradesman — things 
which live by bowing, and things which exist but for bondage 
— do not affect mer with disgust ; frqm habit I pereeive nothing 
\fvA urbanity where other men, more refised, discover meaa- 
ness: I love the very sm6ke of Loii4oa^ because it has been 
tJble medium most fiimiliar to my viinon. I see grand prin- 
ciples of honour at work, m the dirty ring which enoompasses 
two combatant^ with fists, and principles of no Jess eternal 
justice in the detection of a pickpocket The salutary astonish- 
m^tivith whioham execution is'siirvieiyed, convinces me aiore 
farciUy than a hundred vdlumes of abstract polity^ that ike 
universal instinct of man in all ages has leaned to order and 
'good government. 

Thus an art of ^extracting morality from the commonest 
incidents of a town life, is attained by the same welUnatmred 
alchymy^ w^ which the Foresters of Arden, in a beautifnl 
.eenntry^ 

FouBd tongues in trees, .books in the running brooks, 
Sermons, in stones, and good in cyerything. 

Wiiepe has spleen her food but in London? Humour, Interest, 
Curionty suck at her measureless breasts without a possibility 
of i)ebig satiated. Nureed amid her noise, her crowds, her 
beloved smoke, what have I been doing all my life, if 1 havci 
•not lent out my heart wi& usury to such isoeaes! 



ON BURIAL SOCIETIES; 

AND THE CHARACTER OF AN UNDERTAKER. 

I WAS amused the other day wilh having the following notice 
thrust into my hand by a man who gives out bills at the corner 
of Fleet-market Whether he saw any prognostics about me, 
that made him judge such notice seasonable, I cannot say; I 
might perhaps carry in a countenance (naturally not very 
florid) traces of a fever which had not long left me. Those 
fellows )iave a good instinctive way of guessing at the sort of 
people that are likeliest to pay attention to their papers. 

" BURUL SOCIETY. 

'* A favourable opportunity now offers to any person^ of 
either sex, who woul^ wish to be buried in a genteel manner, 
by paying one shilling entrance, and two-pence per week for 
the benefit of the stock. Members to be free in six months. 
The money to be paid at Mr. Middleton's, at the sign of the 
First and the Last^ Ston«icutter's-street, Fleet-market* The 
deceased to be furnished as follows: — A strong elm coffin, co- 
vered with superfine black, and finished with two rows, all 
round, close drove, best japanned nails, and adorned with 
ornamental drops, a handsome plate of inscriptidn. Angel 
above, and Flower beneath, and four pair of handsome 
handles, with wrought gripes; the coffin to be well pitched, 
lined, and ruffled with fine crape; a handsome crape shroud, 
cap, and pillow. For use, a haiidsome velvet pall, three gen- 
tlemen's cloaks, three crape hat-bands, three hoods and searb, 
and . six pair of gloves; two porters equipped to attend the 
same with band and gloves ; and also the burial fees paid, if 
not exceeding one guinea." 

'^Man," says Sir Thomas Browne, '* is a noble animar, 
splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave." Whoever drew 
up this little advertisement, certainly understood this appetitis 
in the species, and has made abundant provision for il. It 
really almost indiices a tedium viiee upon one to read it 
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Methinks I could be willing to die, in death to be so attended. 
The two rows all round close-drove best black japanpied nails, 
— ^how feelingly do they invite and almost irresistibly persuade 
ud to come an4 be fastened down! what achilig head can resist 
the temptsttion to repose, which the. crape shroud, the cap, ^nd 
the pillow' present; what' sting is there in death, which the 
handles with wrought gripes are not calculated to pluck away? 
what victory in the grave, which the drops and the velvejt pall 
do not render kt least extremely disputable; but above all, the 
pretty emblematic plate with the Angel above and the Flower 
beneath, takes me mightily. 

The notice goes on to inform us^that though the society has 
been established but a very few yekrs, upwards of eleven 
hundred persons have put down their names. It is really an 
affecting consideration to think of so many poor jpeople^ of the 
industrious and hard working class (for none but such would 
be possessed of such a generous forethought) clubbing their 
twopences to save the reproach of a parish funeral. Many a 
poor fellow, I dare swear, has that Angel and Flower kept 
from the Aiigel and Punchbowl, while, to provide himself a 
bier, he has curtailed himself of beer. Many, a savory morsel 
has the Hving body been deprived of, that the lifeless one 
might be served up in a richer state to the wdrms. And sure, 
if the body could understand the actions of the soul, and enter- 
tain generous hotions of things, it would thank its provident 
partner, that she had been more solijcitous to defend it from 
dishonours at its dissolution, than pareful to pamper it with 
good things in the time of its, union. If Caesar were chiefly 
anxious at his death how he might die most decently, every 
Burial Society may be considered as a Club of Caesars. 

Nothing tends to keep up, in the imaginations of the poorer 
sort of people, a generous , horror of the workhouse more 
than the manner in which pauper funerals are conducted in 
this metropolis. The coffin j nothing but a few naked planks, 
coarsely put logether,^ — the want of a pall (that decent and 
well-imagined veil, which, hiding the coffin that hides the 
body, keeps that which woiild shock us at two removes from 
.us), ^ the coloured coats of the men that are hired, at cheap 
rates, to carry the body, — altogether, give the notion of the 
deceased having heen some person of an ill-life and conver- 
sation, some one who may not claim the entire rites of Chris- 
tian burial, — one by whom some parts of the sacred c^re- 
mo^y would be desecrated if they should be bestowed upon 
him. I meet these meagre processions sometimes in the street* 
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They are sure to make me out of htiinour and melaneliQly M 
the day after. They have a harsh and oeaioous asfeOI. 

If there is ai^hing in the prospectus issued from Mr, Mid~ 
dlelon's, StonecutterVistreet, which pleases me lesstliaQ the 
rest, it is to find, that the six pair of gloves are to be returnejy 
(hat they are ouiy lent, or, as the bill expr^stses it, for «se^ on 
the occamii. The hood, scarfs, and hatbands^ may propeirly 
enough be giVen up after the solemnity : the doaks niei gentle-* 
ipao would think of keepti^; but a pair of gloves ooee fitted 
OS, ought not in courtesy to be re-demanded. The. wearer 
should certainly have the fee-simple of them. The cost would 
be but trifling, and th^ would be a proper n^emorial of the 
day. This part of the Proposal wants reconsiderilig. It is 
not conceived in the same liberal way of thiiridng as the rest. 
I am also a little doubtiui whether the limit, within which the 
Imrial-iee is made payable, should not be extended- to thirty 
shillings. 

Some provision too ought undoubtedly to be made in fayotir 
of those well-intentioiied persowi Jand well-^hers to the fimdi 
who, having all along paid their: subscriptions regulatrly, are 
so unfortunate as to die before the six months, which, w^mld 
entitle them to their freedom, are ijuite completed. One aan 
hardly imagine a more distressing case than that o( a poor 
fellow hngering on in a consumption till the period of his freer 
dom is almost in sight, and then finds htmself going with a 
velocity which makes it doubtful whether he shall be eniUled 
to his funeral honours : his quota to which he nevertheless 
squeezes out, to the diminution of the comforts which sick- 
ness demands. I think, in such cases, some of the contrilbia- 
tion-money . ought to revert. With some such nkodificationst 
which might easily be introduced, I see nothing in these Pro- 
posals of Mr. Middletoa which is not strictly faur luaNl genteel $ 
and heartily recommend them to all persons ,of moderate in- 
.comes, in either sex, who^are willing that this. perishable part 
of them should quit the scene of its mortal activities, with as 
handsome circumstances as possibly. . 

Before I quit the subject, I. must guard my readers against 
a scandal, which they may be apt to take, at the place whence 
these Propo^l^ purport to be issued. From the sign q( the. 
MrH and the Last^ they may conclude that Mr. Middieton is 
s<9ne publican, who, in. assembling a club of this destcriptiou 
at his house, may have a sinister end of his t>wn> altogether 
foreign to the solenm purpose for which, the club is pretended 
to be instiUited, I must set them right by infoitnieg them, that 
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tbe insact of thei^ Proposals in no pubncan, though he hangs 
out a sigOy but An hondst superintendant of funerals, who, by 
the deviee of a Cradle and a CoffiQ, connecting both ends of 
huflMitt exist^ce together, has most ingeniously pontrived to 
inshniat«5 tiiat the framers of tfacfse^r^ and last receptacles 
of matikiiid divide this our life bety/ixt them, and that all that 
passes from the midwife to the undertaker may, in strict pro- 
priety, 90,/^ f'toMm^ •* an awful and instructive lesson to 
human vanity. ^ 

Looking over some papers lately that fell into my hands by 
chance, and appear to have been written^ about the beginning 
of the lai^t century, I stumbled, among the rest, ,upon the fol- 
lovnng short Essay, which the writer calls " The Character of 
an Undertaker J*\ It is written with some stiffness and peculia- 
rities of l^yle, tmt some parts of it^ I think not unaptly characterise 
the profession to which Mr. Middleton has the honour io belong. 
Tbe writer doubtless had tn his mind the entertaining cha- 
racter of Sable J in Steele^s excellent comedy of the Funeral, 

CHARACTER OF AN UNDERTAKER. 

^* He is master of the ceremonies at burials and^ mourning 
assemblies, gi^and marshal at funeral processions, the only true 
yeoman of the body, over which he exercises a dictatorial au- 
thority from the moment that the breath has taken leave to that 
of its final Commitment to the earth. His ministry begins where 
the physician's, the lawyer's, and the divine's, end. Or if some 
part of the functions of the latter run parallel with his, it is 
only tw ordine ad spiritualia. His temporalities remain un- 
questioned. He is arbitrator of all questions of honour which 
may concern the defunct ; and upon slight inspection will pro- 
nounce how long he may I'emain in this upper world with 
credit to himself, and when it will be prudent for his reputation 
that he should retire; His determination in these points is pe- 
remptory and without appeal. Yet, With a modesty peculiar 
to his profession, he meddles not out of his own sphere. With 
the good or bad actions of the deceased in his life-time he has 
nothing to do. He leaves the friends of the dead man to form 
their own conjectures as to the place io which the departed 
spuit is gone. His care is only about the exuviae. He concerns 
not himself even about the body, as it is a structure of parts in- 
ternal, and a wonderful microcosm. He leaves such curious 
speculations to the anatomy professor. Or, if anything, he is 
averse to such wanton enquiries, as delighting rather that the 
parts which he has care 6f should be returned to their kindred 
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dust in as handsome and unmutibied condition as possible ; 
that the grave should have its full and unimpaired tribute, — a 
complete and yisi carcass. Nor is he only careful to provide for 
the body's enttreness, but for its accommodation and ornanrent. 
He orders the fashion of its clothes, and designs the symmetry, 
of its dwelling. Its vanity has an innocent survival in hioL He 
is bed-maker to the dead. The pillows which he lays never 
rumple. The day of interment is the theatre in which he dis-^ 
plays the mysteries of bis art. It is hard . to describe what he 
is, or rather to tell what he is not, on that day : for, being 
neither kinsman, servant, nor friend, he is all in turns-; a trans- 
cendant, running through all those relations. His office is tp 
supply the place of self-agency in the family, who are pre- 
sumed incapable of it through .grief. He is eyes, and ears, and 
hands, to the whole household. A draught of wine cannot go 
round to the mourners, but he must minister it A chair may 
hardly be restored to its place by a less solemn hand than his. 
He takes upon himself aU functions, and is a sort of ephemeral 
major-domo! He distributes his attentions iamong the com- 
pany assembled according to the degree of affliction, which he 
calculates from the degree of km to the deceased ; and mar- 
shals them accordingly in the procession. He himself is of a 
sad and tristful countenance ; yet such as (if well examined) is 
not without some show of patience and resignation at bottom : 
prefiguring, as it were, to the friends of the deceased, what 
their grief shall be when the hand of Time shall have softened 
and taken down the bitterness of their first anguish ; so hand- 
somely can he fore-shape and anticipate the work of Time. 
Lastly, with his wand, as with another divining rod, he calcu- 
lates the depth of earth at which the bones of the dead man 
may rest, which he ordinarily contrives may be at such a 
distance from the surface of this earth, as may frustrate the 
profane attempts of such as would violate his repose, yet suf- 
ficiently on this side jthe centre to give his friends hopes of an 
easy and practicable resurrection. And here we leave bim> 
casting in dust to dust, which is the last friendly office that he 
undertakes tp do." 

Begging your pardon for detaining you so long among 
** grayes, and worms, and epitaphs,'* I am, Sir, &c. 
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MORAL WITH PERSON At DEFORMITY; 

WitA a hint to Those who have the fKaming. o^^ 

c. ADVERTJ^SEMENTS FOR. APPREHENDING. OFFENDERS. 

TflSR^ is no flCMDOi^ ill ^%yx pretensipQS to whioh mankind 
are knorfr ^t to Gommii grievous .miiitakesy jthan in the i^up-' 
posed very obvious one of pb^siogaomyw : I itnarf el not with 
thejprinciples of this science, as they are laid down by learned 
professors; much less am I disposed, with some people, to deny 
its existi^nGe altogether os any inlet of knowledge that can be 
d^pci^ed upcm^ I believe tbat^h^re is, or may be, aQ art to 
^* »ead the mind's constraction in the &ce.'' But^ then,- in every 
specii^s of r€aci^i»$rv so mi^ depends upon the eyes of the 
reader; ifthc^ are blear,' or apt to-* dazzle, or inattentive, or 
strained with too much attention^ (he optic powei^ will infallibly 
bring hom^ false repdrts of what it r^dsv Hp^ often do we 
My» np<mr a cursory glance at a stranger,- y^hat. a fine^^open 
eountenaiice he has, who, upon second inspection, proves to 
have the exact features of a knave. Nay, in^mnch more inti- 
iBS^e. acquaintances, how.a delusiotf of this kind. shall continue 
for.months, year$, and thett;hreak up aH at piice. ; 

Ask the married man, who has been so but for a short space 
)»f time^ if those blue eyes wbere, during so niany years of an- 
xious courtship, truth, sweetoess, sereniljr, seemed to be written 
in characters which could not b^misunderstpod — 9^ him if the 
okiOracters whiclidiey now convey t be exactly the same? — if 
for truth he does, not read a didl virtue (die mim^ic of con- 
stancy) which changes not, only because it wants the judgmeiit 
to make a preference ?-^tf for sweetness he does' not r^ac2 a 
s^pid hahit.of tooking pleased at every thing; — if for serenity 
be ..does npt read animal tranquillity, the dead ^pool erf* the 
heart, whi<^ no tNreez:e.of passion «anstirinto health? Alas I 
what is this hook of the counlstteiaee good for, whien when we 
have read ao4pag, and dioQgbt that we understood its iponlents, 
tb^e comes a couiUless list of beari-bj^Mdung^rata^atthe end ! 

But these are.the pitiable-mistakes to which love alone b 
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subject. I have iaadverteatly wandered from my purpose, 
which was to expose quite an opposite blunder, into which we, 
are no less apt to fall, through hate; How ugly a person looks 
upon whose reputation some awkw&rd aspersion (langs, and 
how suddenly his ddiinti^ance clears tip with his character. I 
remember being persuaded of a man' whom I had conceived an 
ill opimon of, thut he haid a very Jbi^d set of teeth ; ^hieb^ since 
I have had better opportunities. of being acquainted with bis 
face and facts, I find to have been the very reverse 'of .the 
truth. That crooked oldwoman^ 1 once saia, speaking of an 
ancient genttewomdo, whose actions did not square altogether 
with my notions of the n|le of right. The onanimpus surprise 
of tbe company before whotn I uttered thewwords, soon con- 
vinced me that I j[iad confounded, Inental with bodily ^bliquUj^ 
and that there was nothing tortuous abc^l (he .old lady> but faer 
deeds. • ' '■ ■ "^ 

This humour Of mankW tp deny petisolial eonyeiiBads to 
those with whose moral attributes they are diMfttisfied, is very 
strongly shown in those advertisement^ which* stare iis in the 
face from the walb of every street, and, with the teaspting ibait 
which they hang forth, stimulate at once cupidity and an ab- 
stract love of justice in the breast of every positing perus6r^ I 
mean, the Jadvertisemebts offering rewards for theappreketision 
of abscon'ded culprits, strayed apprentice, bankrupts who fa|ive 
conveyed away their effects, debtors that have run away from 
thetr bail. I obseWe, that in exact proportion to the indignity 
widi whkih the prosecutor, who is commonly the 4ram^ d'tfae 
advertisement, conceives he hiis been treated/ ttieperioiMil ff^^ 
tensions of the fugitive are denied^ and his defects eitag^geFated. 

A' fellow, whose misdeeds have beeii> directs Against the 
public in general, and in whose dfeHnquenoy no individual i^all 
feel himself particularly interested, generaUy> a^eets with fair 
usage. A coiner Or a smuggler shatl^el off toteraUy well. 
His'beauly, if ho has atiy, is mt much Underrated, his iehr* 
mities «re< not miich magnifli^d; * A.rnn^away apprenticev wlio 
excitiss perhaps the ikext least degree of spleen in his prOsMu^ 
tor, generally escapes With ^a pair of banidy 1^^^ if behas^takett 
aiiythliig with him in hi$ flija^ht, a kiti^ m his gai^is genenally 
supei^added, A bankrupt, who- hai^ beeil guilty of VHtbch^owing 
his effects, if his case be not ti^ ^tt^diOlis, c(9|pMi»eiily meets 
with mild wuig^. But ai ^debtor mm&itiis left Us Ml M jeopatHiy, 
is sore ^ be ditolrifbed ]» ^araetehs ^( ismi^i^^ dofitHittity. 
Here tke personal feek&gs of the H^ wbi€h^ttjai)r be al^wed 
to be somfewhai potgnant, are admitledi t0 ^iamtfim; ami^ as 
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wratb and revenge eofiqnonly strike in tbe dark, the colours 
are laid on with a grossness -which I am convinoed must oKen 
defeat its own purpose. Tbe fish thai casts au inky doud 
about him that his enemies may not find bim; cannot more ob- 
scure himself by tliaii device than the blaokening representee 
tionj»of ihese angt^ aAyertisers imnst inevttdbly serve to eloak 
and screen tbe persons .of those who have injured Uiem from 
detection. I have l)e|ore me at this moment one of these btlh, 
which runs thus t — 

y . ■ . ^ - .' ■ . • 
" FIFTY POUNDS REWARD. 

^^ Run away.from'htsbail) John Tomkiltt, formerly, resident 
in Prioees-sIrM, Sohot' bot lately of Glerkesweil. Whoev^ 
shall apprehend, or cause io hie apprehended and lodged in one 
of bis Majesty\B jails, the said John Tomkins, shall receive the 
above reward. He is a thiekHse^ sturdy man, about fivef foot 
six inches high, halts in his leift ]fig,^with a stoop in his gatt, 
witheoarse red b«r, nitse short and cocked.up, Witltlittlogrey 
eyes, one of them bears the e^i^ct of a bldw which be has 
lately received, with a pot belly, speaks witli, a thick and dis- 
agreeable voice,' goes shabbily drest^ had on when' be went 
away, a greasy shag great-coiit with rusty ydloW buttons.'' 

Nowlalthough it n^ not 6ut of the compass of possibility that 
JolmTomkinsafisresaidmayeoroprciiend in his agreeable penson 
all the above mentioi|ed aggregate of channs; yet, from^ my ob* 
servatiott.of the manner in whidbL these advertisMnents. are 
usually drawn up, thotigh I have not the pleasure, of knowing 
the gentleman, yet would I lay a wager, that an >advertisemeiit 
to the following effect would, have a much 'better chance of ap- 
prehending and laying by the heels this John Tomkins thta the 
above description, atthoiqsfa penned by one who, from the good 
services wbtch he appears ta have done for him, lias hot im* 
probably jbeen blessed with scnae years, of previous intercourse 
witk the said John. Taking, then^ tbct atove advertisement to 
be irtie, or nearly-sO, down to the words '^ left Itf^^' inclusive 
(thongh I have some doubt if the bl^sh tJiereimpUed amount 
to a positive iiiniehess, or be pereeiyable by any but the-nearest 
friends of John) I would proceed tltus :"— 

-^^* Leans a tittle fdrward In \a^ walk, bis hair thick and in- 
clining toaubum, his nbsH of the middle, sixe, aiittie, turned up 
at the end, lively banel eyes {the ioontiisiMi-, as its e&cts are 
probably gon^ off.by Ibis, times I judge belter emitted) indiAes 
to be corpulent, W voice thick but pleasing, .especially when 
h^ sittg^, Had on a deoewkjsliag great coat with yd)ow butlona." 

21* 
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Now, I would stake a coDstderable wager (thjomgli by«no 
means $r positive matt) that some such mitigated description . 
would lead the beagles of the taw Into a much surer track for 
finding this ^ ungracious varlet, than to set them upon a fals^ 
scent after fictitious ugliness and fictitious sb^ktbin^s;. though^ 
to do those gentlemen justice, I have no doubt their .experience 
has taught them in all such ca^es to abate a great deal of ibe. 
deformity which they, are instructed to expect; and. has dk- 
covered to them, that the DeviFs agents upon this earth, like 
their master, -i(re far less ugly in reality than they are painted. 

I am afraid, Mr. Reflector, that I shall- be thought to have 
gone wide of my subject, which was to detect the practical 
errors of'physiognomy, properly ^called; whereas X.have in- 
troduced' physical defects,' such as lameness, tbe effects. of ac- 
cidents upon a man's person, his' wearitag apparel, &c. as cir- 
cumstances on which the eye pf disUke, looking, askai^, may 
report erroneous conclusions to the understanding. But if we 
are liable, through a kind, or an unkind passion, to mistake so 
grossly concerning, things so. exterior and palj^ble, :bow, much 
more are we likely to err respecting those i^ieer^and less per- 
ceptible hints of character in a face, whose detedibn cQifstituies 
the triumph of the physiognomist. ' * ^ 

To revert to those bestowe^s of unmerited, deformity^, the 
framers of advertisements for the apprehension of delinqu^ts, 
a sincere desire of promoting t^e ends of public justice induces 
me to address a word to them on the best means. of attaining: 
those ends. I will endeavour to lay down a few practtcsd, or 
rather negative, rules for their use, lor my ambition extends b» 
further than to arm them with cautions against thesetf-defeating 
of their own purpose :— . , 

I . Imprimis ! If the culprit whom yon are willing to. -^recover 
be one to whom in times past you have sho^'nkind&^ss, and 
beeii disposed to think kindly of. him youi*self, but ^e has de^ 
ceived your trust, and has run away, and left you wi&^a load of 
debt to answer for him,"^sit down calmly, and endeavour to 
behold him through ihe spectacles of memory rather jdutn of 
present conceit. ^ Image to yourself, before you pen a tittle o£ 
bis description, the same plausiblcy good-looking man who; took 
you in ; and try to piit away from your minid every intrusion 
of that deceitful spectre which perpetually obtrudes itself in the 
room of your farm^. friend'^ known visage. . It will do you 
morecredtt to have befen deceived by such a one; and depend 
upon it, the'tfaltor will convey to the eyesof the wctrl^.ii^ge-' 
iierat much more of that firsir id^whitb.^da. formed (pei^pa 
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m part errobeous) of his physiognomy, than of that frightful 
substiHite ^kh you have suffered. ta creep in upon your mind 
and uiMirp upon it ; a creature which has no archetype except 
in your own foraiu. ^ 

8. If you 6e a master that hava to' advertise a runaway ap^ 
preittice, though th^ ybung dog's faults are known only to you, 
aiid rio'doolit his conduct Kas been aggravating enough, do not 
presently s6t" hiiR doWn as having crooke4 ancles. He may 
have a good pair of legs^, atid run kway notwithstan(ding. In- 
deed, the latter does rather seem to imply the former; 

3/ If the^ unhappy person agaii»t wbottr yoifr laiidcHble ven- 
geance, is dirieded he a thicff, think that a thief may have a good 
•nose; gc^od eyes, good'^ars. It Is indispensiUe'to his profes- 
i»ott that he foe pesiMsed of i»gacify, foresight, vigibnce; it 
is more than prdbable, then, ifaat.he is.endued with the bodily 
slypes or tnstrumepts of these qualities to some tolerahle degree 
ofperfectoesst . * 

' 4. If p^y Uircesiy be his'^offenee, I eshoTt you, do not con- 
fDUOd meanness of «rim^ with dimii^uHv^iiess of statui*e^ These 
things have no connexion. I have known a tall man s^oop to 
^e basest action^' a' Bhortniian aspire to the height of crime, a 
&ir man be guitty xif tlie foulest actions, &:c.<: 

5. Perhaps the offender has been guilty of some atrocidus 
and aggravated murder. Here i» the most difficult case of all. 
It is above all requisite, that such a daring violator oT the 
peace and safety of society should meet with his reward, a 
violent and ignominious death. Buthow shall we get at him? 
Who is there among us, that has known him before be com- 
mitted the offence, that shall take upon hind to say he can sit 
down coolly and pen a41spassionMe description of a murderer P 
The tales of our nursery,— the reading of oiir youth,— the ill- 
toblcing^ mad ttet wail Uted by iltip Uuele t(| dispatch Che &bitd- 
ren in the Wood,— the grim ruffians who. smothered the 
babies in the T<>wc^,---the blj^dc an<S l^ctl^browed assassin of 
Mrs. ilatcliffe, — the shag-haired villain of Mr. Monk Lewi's,— ^ 
the Tarqnin tread', and mill-stone dropping eye^, of Murder 
in.Shldci^peBHre,— the exaggerations of picture and of poetry, 
— wliat we have reiM and what we have dreame*oP,-^rise up 
and crowd in updn us stidi eye^scaring' portraits of the man 
of. blood,, that our pen is absc^tMyfo'restalfed; we commence 
poets when we«hould pby the paf*t' of strictest historians, and 
the very bhMiiness of horror w^ich the deed calls up, serves as 
aetoud to scteen the doer. The^tion is bUmdess, it is ac- 
cordant with those wise prejudices with which nature has.. 
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guarded our ionooence, as with impftflsaUe bftrriera, agaiDsl 
the commisaioD of siioh appalling criiaeB^ but ansaiitiaiie^ the 
orimiBal escapes; or if,-^owiiig to that wise abatement in their 
expectation of deformity, which, as I hinted at before, theoffieefs 
of pursuit never fail to make, and no cloubt in cases of this sort 
they make a more than ordinary allDwaQce,--^if owing to, 
this or any accident, 'the offender is caught, and hrought to his 
trial, \(rho that has been led out of curiosity to witness such a 
scene, has not with astonishlaeSit reflected &a, the diffisrence 
betweeq a r^ajl coo(kmitter of a murder, and thie idea of one 
which he has been collecting and heightening all his Kfe o^t of 
boiAs, dr^ms, &c. The 'fellow, perhaps, is a sleek, sniuig- 
looking mejUrVltfa light hair and eye-bfows, — the latter by no 
means jutting out or Uke a ordgr*^aad with non^ of. those 
marks which our fancy, bad pre«beslowed upon him. 

I fmd I am getting nnawlures top serious; the best way on 
such occasions is, to leave off, which I, shall do by generaUy 
recommending to all proseciiting advertisers not to confound 
crimes with ugliness; or rather, to distinguish between that 
physiognomical deformity, which I amwilKng to grant always 
accompanies crime* and la&rb' pkyridal ugHnes^^-^yAndik 
signifies nothing, is the exponent of.notbiQg,.aiid.may exist in 
agood or bad person in^^erently. , ^ 



Oii THE ^ 

INCONVENIENCES RESULTING FROM 
BEING HANGED. 

I AM one of. those^ unhappy persons whose Joisibrtttnes^ it 
seems, do not eptitle than to the beatf tof pure pty. AH 
that is bestowed upon me of that kiadeit ailevialof of haman 
miseities, comes desfaed with a doiphle portion of centempt 
My grie& have nothiDg in them that is felt as aaoreA^by the 
bystanders. Yet is my MusOim in truth of tfie daepiest grain. 
The heaviest task that w4|S i»v^r giveit to mortal patience to 
siustaio.^ Time, that wears oat all other sorrows^ can -never 
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BiodUy or Aofton wine* Here they must eonimue to gnaw, aa 
long a» that tatal i^aric^ — • — 

Why was I aver born ? Why was ioiioceoee in my person 
aiufferediobe branded wkh a atain which was appointed only 
for the blackest guilt ? What had I done, or my parentSi that 
a dii^race of mine should. involve a whole posterity in infamy P 
I am almost tempted to believe, that, in some pre-existent state, 
crimes to which, this sublunary life, pf vgine hath been as much 
astriuiger as the babe that is newly born into it, hfve drawn 
downiipo^me iJiia vengeanoe, sodiapifoportionate to my actions 
on. this globe. « > 

91y brain sickens, and juy bosom labours .to be delivered of 
the. weight ibut presses upon it, fsk ^ ^ consotous pen shrinks 
fro^ the avowal. . But out it miiit--^r^ 

O, Mr. Reflector I :guesB at the wretch's misery who now 
WJrilea th)s to yon, wheh, with tears 'and burning blushes, he 
is obliged to confess, ^hat he has* been— hangsd— ^ — r 
. IMbethinks I hear an invdliiiitary ejLclamatipit burst- from you, 
as ypur invagination presents to you Ifearlul images of your 
correspQhdent unkntewny-riangu^ ! , 

< Ffarnot, Mr. Editor. No. Asemhodied spirit has the honour 
ol* addressing. you*. I am flesh and blood, an unfortunate 
system of bonM, museles, sinews, arteries, 'hke yourself. . 

Then^ Ipresume^pou mean to be pkot/s^ni — TkkU ea^pre^- 
sion of youtsy Mr. Correipqudeniy ,mu9t be taken somehow 
im. a metaphorical gense^^-r- ' 

)q the. pUiinest sense^ without tropj^ or figiirer-Yes, Mr. 
JSditor! this ne(d( of mipehas felt the fkrital noose, — these hands 
have tremblingly held np the corroborative prayer-book, — 
these lips have sucked, the moistare of the last consototory 
orange,-— this-tongae has-chaunted>the doleful cantata which 
po-performer was ever cdled ujion to repeat,'--thi8 face has 
had the ireiU^ nightcap driMBfn over it . y 

Bvt for no. wm» of mine.— -Far Wit'froi9 me to arraign the 
jnitj|;e of my co«n^y« which^ though tardy, did at, length, recog- 
nise my innooene^* li i#net for me to refliect upon judge olt 
jujry, now that eleven yesrs have elapsed since the erroneous 
sentenoie ^i^as pronounced. . Men M^ill always, he falliUe, 
aad perhiE^^ eifonmstattoes did ijfpear at the time a liMle 
strong :- . .... , ' 

Sufllce it to say, that after hanging four minutes (as the 
spectators were ple^d to compute it,— a man that is being 
strangled, I. know from experience, has altogethi^ a4ifferent 
measuj:e of time fromiiis friends who are breathing leisifC^ly 
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about hiiDfr^I suppose the ininutes lengthen as time approai^e^ 
eternityy iu the same manner as the. miles get longer as yoif 
travel northward — ), ailer hanging four minutes, aecording to 
thebeslcalenlation oftl^e bystanders, a reprieve oarae, and I 
was eut 0OWK — . . ' 

Really 1 am ashamed of deforming your pages with 'diese 
technical phr^es — if H koew how to express ihy meamng 
shorter — -^ 

But to proceed. — My first i^re after I bad been brought to 
myself by the nsuial methods (those nlkethods that are so in* 
terestiog to the operator and his assistants, ^ho are pi>etty 
numerous on such oecasions,-^but which no patient was ever 
desirous of undergoing a second time for the benefit of science), 
my first car^ was lo provide myself with an .enormous stodc or 
eravat to hide the place — you ^understand np^e ; — my next eare 
was to procure a residence as distant as possible from thai 
part of the country where 1 had suffered. For that reason 1 
ehosethe metropolis, as the place where Wonnd^ honour (I 
had been told) tould .lurk with the least danger of esciliifg 
enquiry, and stigmatised innocence had the best chance of hid- 
ing her disgrace in a t^rowd; I soiight out a new drele of 
acquaintance, and my cirenmstances happily : enabling me to 
pursue my fancy in that respect,-! endeavoured, by mingilkig 
in all the pleasures which the town affords, to efface the me- 
mory of what I had undergone. 

But alas I such is the portentous and all-pervading chain of 
Goonectiolt which links togedier the head and members of this 
great community, my sdimne of lying perdu was defeated 
dmost at the outset. . A countryman of mine, whom a foolidi 
law*sttit had brought totown, by ebance met me^ and the 
{^cret was soon blazoned aboutr 

In a short time, I found myself deserted by most of those 
Who had been iny intimate friends. Not thaCt i(ny guilt was 
supposed lo aUaeh to my character. My officious countryman, 
to do him |ustice^ had been candid enough to^tfxplaimptj per^ 
' feet innocence. But, somehow or other, there is a want of 
strong virtue in mankind. >We hav^ plenty bf the softer in- 
stincts, but the heroic c^raeter is gone. How eke can I ac- 
count for it, th^t of all m^. numeTOtis acqoaintance, among 
whom I had the honour o( ranking sundry |)ersons of educa- 
tion, talents, and worth, scarcely here and there one or two 
could Be^foUiid^ who had the courage to^ associate with' a niai» 
ha t had been hanged. 

Those few who did not desert me akOgether, were persons 
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0f streagv but ^coarse mhids ; and fcom the absence of all 
delieaey in them I suffered almost as much as from the sitper- 
aiNindance of a fdse species of it in the others. Those who 
stuck bv me were the jokerst who thought themselves entitled 
by the fidelity which they had shown towards, me to use me 
witb what familiarity they pleased. Matiyand unfeefingare 
the jests that I have suffered from these rud^ (because faithful) 
Acbateses. As^hey passed me in the streets, one would nod 
significantly to his companion and say» pointing to me; smoke 
his crAvat^ and ask me if I had got a wen, that I was so soiksi^ 
tous to cover my neck. Anotiier.woutd enquire. What aews^ 
from ^ * *" As^es ? (which you may ^uess, Mr. Edited*, was 
the scJme of my shame) and whether the setoions ^as like to 
prove a maiden one? 'Athti^dr would ofier to ensure me from 
drowning. A fourtk would teazeme with enquiiies how I felt 
when I was swingings whether I had not somethiiig like a blue 
flame dancing before my eyes ?- A fifth took a CBtncy never to 
call me anytbing^ but Lazarus.,- . And an eminent bookseller 
and publisher,-^who, in his zeal to present, the public ^ith new 
facts, had heJived in those, days, I am confident, would not 
hHive scri^led waiting* upoii tl»B person himself last mentioned, 
at the mbstcritical period of his €[xlst69ioe, to ^^t\i a few. facts 
rehiiw^e to remseUaiion^^'^hai (he modei^y to offer me gui* 
nefts per sheet, if Iwould .write, in hislMagazine,' apbysidogical 
liccount of my feelings upon coming to n^self. . ' 

Ekit these we^e evils which amoderate fortitude might have 
enabled me tostrugj^e with. ^ Alas I Mr. Editor, the .women, 
' — whose good «:*aGes I had always most asriduonsly cultivated, 
from whoie sddter minds I had hoped a, more delicate aiad 
generous sympathy tlmn I found in the men,^*^ the women 
began to sfaunmet— this was the iifkindest blow <^ all. 

But is it to be wondered at P How couldst thou imagine, 
wretchedest of beings, -that that tender creatiire Serqifaina 
would fling her pretty su*ms about fhal neck which previous 
circumstances had rendered inliaimons ? That she would put 
lip with the refuse of the rope, tlie leaiftu^ of the card? . Or 
that any imalogy could -suiHiist hetwcfen the knot wfai<^ binds 
true lovers, and the knot which, ties male£Ei€tors S 
; I can lorgive th4t pert baggnge FBrtilla, who. when I com- 
plimented her one ^ay on the execution which iier eves had 
dbne, replied, that, , to be sure, Mr. ^^.wasa judge of those 
things. But from thy more exalted mind, Celestina, I expected 
a moreunprejudiced decisian."^ 

The person whose true name 1 concaal under this appelkft^ 
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tiQii, of all tbB women that I was ever aequaintad with, had 
the most manly turn of mind, whioh she had improved by read-^ 
iag and the best conversation. Her understandings was OQt 
more ^masenUae than her ndanners and whirfe dispositioik were 
ddioateiy add truly feminiBe. She was the -daughter of as 
officer who bad falleh in the -service of his CQunCry, leavmg his 
wid'pw and CMestioa^ an only ebild, with a .fortuiie suffident to 
set them above want, but not to embk them to live im^en- 
dour. I had the mother's periliission to pay my addresses to 
the young My 9 and Celestina seeined to approve of my suit. 

Often and often have I poured but my c^erbbargod s6ul tn 
theppesenfse of Celestipa, complaiiiing of the hard and unfeel-' 
ing prejudieesof the world, andvthe sweet maid has .again and 
again declared, that no irrational' prejudice «b6iild hilider her 
from esteeming every man acoordin^ to ^ his intriqsic wortfai 
Ofien has she repeated the consblatpry iimjiurance, that she 
could never opnsid€(r as essetitiaUy igaomintoas im acdideni^ 
xffhyk was indeed to be deprecated, but which ipight have 
happened to the most innocent ofman^md* Then would she 
set forth some iliustrioos exaliiple, which her reading ealBily 
fifrnishBd, of a Phooion or a Socrates unjuslly ednden^ed ; of a 
Ral^igfac or a Sir Thomas More^ to whom la^'pot^rity'had 
done justice ; aad by soothing my faoey widii some sudh agree- 
abkvparaUd^ she woitld make me almc^t to Iriumf^ in nsy di»* 
grace, ai^d convert my shamei into gloiry. ; 

. In such entertaining and instructive, conversations the time 
pawed oUfitiU I importunately urged the misti*ess of my affisc- 
lions to name a day for onr union. To thip 'she obligiligly 
consented, and ithdught myself the happiest of mankind. But 
how was I surprised oike morning on the receipt of the foUpw* 
ing billet ft^om ray chartaier:^- . r ^ 

•/^Sm, , . --. • •■■• ••" ' •/.- ' . • 
*^ Y011 must nol^^ hnpute^ to* levity, oir to a worsie foiling,; in* 
gni^itude,4f,^'with mguish of heart, I feel myself compelled by 
ircesii^ilile argameots to recall a vow whii^h I fear I made with 
too ttLtte consideration. ^ 1 never can be yours. The reasons 
of my decision,; which is ttnal, are in my own breast, and you 
must evi^dastingly remain a stranger to them. Assure yourself 
thai I joan never c^aseto esleenr you as I oughts 

^ ** CSLESTINA.*' ' 

At the sight of this paper, I ran in Irmttc bastiQ to Ceiestina's 
lodgings, wberel learned, to my infinke mortificatiofty that the 
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mother and daughter were set off on a journey to a dtstalnt 
part of the country, to visit a relation, and \^erenot expected 
to return in less th^n font' months. 

• Stunned by this blaW, ivt^hich left me "^'ithout the courage to 
solicit an explanation by letter, even if I had known where t^y 
were (for the particular addrc^ss was industriously CQfnceided 
from ioite), i waitedwith impatience the termination of the 
period, in the vain hope 4hat I might be permitted to have a 
ofaance of softening the harsh decision hj a personal iiiterview 
with Ceiestina after her return. But before three months were 
at an end,! learned from the newspapers, that my beloved had 
— giv^ her hki|d to another! 

He^rt^hrolotti as I mis, I wa^i totally at a1os6 to, account fot 
the strange step which she had taken; and it was not till som^ 
years after that I learned the true reason froni a female rola^ 
tion of hers, to whom it seems Celestin^ had confessed in con- 
fidence, that it was no demerit of mine that hieid caused her to 
break' off the match so abruptly, nor any preference which 
flhe might feel (61* any either person, for she preferred liie (she 
was pleased to 6ay)rto $11 mankind ; but when she came to lay 
the matter( closer to her heart, she found that she never should 
be able to bearihe sij^t (I give you her very words -as they 
tmre detailed to me by her relation) the sight of a man in a 
tiigl]^tp, who bad, appeared on ^.pdblic platforni, it would 
lead to such a disagreeable association ojf ideas I And to this 
punctibo I was sacHficedf 

To pass bmr an infinite ievks of minor mortifications, to 
which this last and heaviest roi^t well render me callous, be* 
hold, me here, in the thirty-seventh year of ngiy existence (4he 
twelfth, reidconingirom my re-aninkation)^ cut off from all re* 
spectable co^exion's^ rejected b)r the faired half ofthe commu- 
nity, — who in 'my case alone seem to have laid aside the cha* 
racteristic pity of their, sex; punished because I was once 
punished unjustly ; differing for. no other reason than because 
I once had, the misfortune to suffer without any cause at ilU. 
iu'iio other country, t think, but this, could a man have been 
stibject to such a liie-long persecution, wheh bnee his innd- 
oence had been dearly established. ' r 

Had I crawled forth a rescued ivictim from the rack in the 
horrible dungeons of the Inquisition^ — ^hfeid I heaved mysdf up 
from a half bastinado in China, or been torn from the just* 
entering, ghastly impaling sCake in Etarbary,-*had I dropt s^lre 
from the knout in Russia^ or come off With a gashed ifeck from 
the half*mortal,scarce-in-tinte*retracted scimitar of an exeeu- 
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lioneering slave in Turkey, — I might have borbe about the 
renmant of this frame (the mangled trophy, of reprieved inno- 
cence) with credit to myself, in any of those barWous coun- 
tries. No dcbrn, at least, would have mihgied with the pity 
(small as it might be) with which what was left of me would 
have been surveyed. 

The singularity of niy oascf has often led me to enquire into 
the reasons of the general levity with which Aie subject of 
hanging is treated as a topic in thi^ <^OQntry . I' ^ay as^ a topic : 
for let the very persons who speak ^ lightly of the thing at a 
distance be brought to view the real scene, — let 'the platform 
bona fide exhibited, and the trembling culprit brought forth, — 
the case is chan]|^; but-as a topic of cpnveraattOD, I appeal to 
the vulgar jokes which pass current in eyei^ street. But why 
mention them, when the politest autfadrs have agreed in ^lak* 
ittg use of this subject as -a' tource of the ridiculous? Swift, 
and Pope, and Prior, are fond of recurring io it. 'Gay has 
built an entire drama upon, this single foundation. The whole 
interest of the Beggar* 9 Opera n^ay be said' to bang upon it 
To such writers as Fielding and Smollet it is a perfect ifOttne 
bouche. — Hear the facetious Tom Brown, inlits Comical View 
of* London and Westminster^ deiMTibe Ae:Orderqfthe ShawL 
at. one of the Tyburn Ewecuiidki in his tinje : — " Mr. Ordi- 
nary visits bis melancholy flock id Newgate b^ eight. Doleiiit 
procession up Holborn-hill iJbout eleven. Men handsome and 
proper that were-never thought so before, whieh is some<^m<- 
fort, however^ Arrive at the iatal place by twelve^ Burnt 
brandy, women^ and saUbath-breaking, repented of. Some 
few penitential -drops faH under the gallowi^. SheriiTs men, 
parson, pickpockets, criminals, all very busy, life last con- 
cluding peremptory psalm struck up« , Showovci^by one."' — 
In this sportive strain does this misguided wit think proper to 
play with a subject so senous, whicb-yet he would, hardly haire 
done, if he had not known that there existed a pred»position 
in the habits of his unaccountable^ countrymen to consider the 
subject as a jest. But "vdiat shalLwe say io Shakspeare, who 
(not to mentiQii the solution wliich the Crrav^e-diggeriaSamlei 
gives of his fellow workman's problem), in that scene in 
Measure for Measurey^ykeie .the Clown calk upon Master 
Bamardine to glet up and be hanged, which hededines en 
the score of. being sleepy, has actually ^me out of his ws^ to 
gratify this amiable prc^nsity Jn^ his countrymeii; for it is 
plain, from the use that wasto jbe made of his head, and from 
Abhorson's asking, '^ is the axe -upon the block, sirrah ?'• thai 
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behending, and BOt hanging, was tl^e punishment to which 
Bamaardine was destined. But Shakspeare knew that the 
axe and block were pregnant with no ludicrous images, and 
therefore falsified the historic truth of his own drama (if I may 
so speak rather, than he wonid leave out suck excellent matter 
for a jest as the suspending of a fellow-creature in mid air has 
been ever esteemed to be by Englishmen. . . 

^ One reason why the ludicrpus never fail^ to intrude itself 
into our cimten^lations upoa this mode of death, I suppose to 
be, the ahsurd posture into which a man is. thrown who is con- 
demned to dance, as the vulgar delight express it, upon no^ 
thing. To see him' whisking iand y;av6ring in the air, 

As the wind yoil know will wave a man \* 

to behold the vacant carcase^ froni which the life is newly dis- 
lodged, shifting between earth and heaven, the sport of every 
gust; like a weathercock, serving to show from which point the 
wind blows ; like a mauUn, fit only to sc^re away birds; like a 
nest left io swing upOn a bough when the bird is flown : these 
are uses to which we cannot without a mixture of spleen and 
contempt behold the human carcase reduced. We string up 
dogs^ foxes, bats, moles, weasds/ Man surely deserves a 
steadier ^eaih. 

Another reason v^liy (he ludicrbm associates oftore forcibly 
with this than with any other mode of punishment, I cannot 
help thinking to be, the senseleiss costume with which old pre-* 
seriptien has thought fijl to clothe the exit of maleiactors in this 
country. Let a man do what he Will to abstract from his ima* 
gination all jidea of the whimsical, ^binething of it will come 
across him whenhe contemplates the figure of a fellow-creature 
in the day-tim^ (in however distressing-a situation) in a night- 
cap. Whether it be that this nocturnal addition;has Some- 
thing diiscordant with day-light, or that it is the dress w)iich we 
are seen in at those times when we are '> seen,^' as the Angel in 
Milton express^fi^ it, ''least wi3e;'Mhis I am afraid ^will always 
be the case; unless indeed,' as in my instance, soine strong per^ 
sonal feeling overpower the. Judicroiis altogether. To me, 
when I Reflect upon the trai^ of misfortunes which have pursued 
me through life, owing to that accursed drapery^ the cap 
presents as purely frightful an object as the deeveless yellow 
coat and devil- painted mitre of the San Benitos* — An ancestor 
of mine, who suffered for his loyalty in^the time of the civil 

* Hieroftimo in the JBpanish tragedy. 
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wars, was §» senuUe of the inilh of ^bat I am here advancu^, 
that on the morntiig of executioD, no entrtoties could prevail 
upon him to submit to the odious disfaabiile, as he e^ed it, but 
he insisted upon wearing, and aetus^lly suffered in^ the identical 
flowing periwig which he is pmnted in, in the gallery belonging 
to my unde^s seat in — <hire. 

Suffer me, Mr. Editor, Jiefore I i)uit the subjeot, to say a 
word or two respecting the> minister of justice in this country ; 
in plain words, I mean the hangman. It has always appeared 
me that, in the mode of inflicting eapital punisfaments with 
us, there is too much of the ministry of the huoian band. The 
guillotine^ as performing ik functions more of ils^f luid spar- 
ing human agency, though a cruel and disgusting exhibition, in 
my mind, has many ways tlie advantage over our way. In 
beheading, indeed, as it was formerly practised in England, 
and in whipping to death, as is sometimes practised now, the 
hand of man is no doubt sufficiently bnsy ; but there is some- 
thii^ less repugnant in .these downright blo^s than in the offi- 
cious barber-like .ministrings of the ether. To b^e a fellow 
with his hangman's bands fumbling about ;^r c6liar, adjusting 
the thing as your valet Vould regulate y<^ur cravat, valuing 
hiniself on his menial dexterity 

1 never shall forget mec^tiqg my rascal,-— I mean the feUow 
who officiated, for me, — in London ^t winter. I think I see 
him iiow,--4n a waistcoat ttiat had beed miiie, — smirldng 
along as if b^ knew me— r — 

, In some parts of Germany, that fellow's office .is by law 
declared infamous, and his posterity incapable of being enno- 
bled. They have hereditary hangmen, or had at least, in the 
same manner as they had hereditary other greAt officers of 
state; and the hangmen's/ families cl two adjoinki^ parishes 
intermarried with each ather,^ta keep the tn^d entire. I 
wish somethii^ of the same kind ^ere established in England. 



ON THE 

MELANCHOLY OF TAYLORS. 



8edet/»teniiniiqiie s^debit, \ 

' Ini^^ix Theseus* 

' Vikoiii. 

Tbat there is a professioii^ tueianciholy, if I may so express 
myself, iscideiit to the occupation of a tailor^ is a fact wbi<^b I 
think very few will venture to dispute. I may safely appeal 
to^my readers, whether they ever knew ^ne of that faculty that 
was not of a temperament, to ^y the least, far removed from 
merctirial or jovial. ' 

Observe the suspicious. gravity of their gait. The peacock 
i$ QOt more tender, from a consciei»uiess of his peculiar infir- 
mity, than a geijitleman of thv» profesrion. is of being known by 
the same infallible testimonies of his occupation. ^' Walk, 
that I may know thee." 

Do you ever see him go whittling along the f ooi-padi like a 
carman, or brush through acrowd like a baker, or go smiting 
to himself like a lover ? Is lie forward to dirust into mobf> 
or to make one at t|ie balladHringer's audiences ? Does he 
not rather slink by a^sebiblies and meetings of the people, as 
one4hat wisely decltflies popular observation? 

How extremely rare Js a noisy tailor ; a nurthful and obsti^- 
perotts tailor! 

''At my nativity," says SirThfnnaa Browne» ''my ascendant 
was the earthly sign of scorptus; I was born in the planetary 
hour of Saturn, and I think I have ^ piece of that leaden planet 
in me." One would think that he were anatomifEing a tailor I 
save that to tlto latter's occupation, niethinks, a woollen planet 
would seem more consonant, and that he should be born when 
the ^n was in Aries. — He goes on. " I am no w^^y {aoetious, 
nor disposed for the mii^ and ^ailiardize of cojnpany." How 
true a type of the whole trade I JCminently, eeon^ical of his 
words, you shall seldom t^ar a ie^come from one of th^m. 
He sometimes furnishes' subject ror a repartee, but rarely (1 
think) contributes one ore propria. 
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Driak itself does not seem to elevate him, or, at le^^st to call 
out of him any of the external indications of vanity. I cannot 
say that it never causes his pride to swell, but it never breaks 
out. I am even fearful that it may swell and rankle to an 
a)arming df%ree inwardly. Fb> pride is hear of kin to me-r 
IancfaoIy;>^-a hurtful obstruction from the ordinary Outlets of 
vanity being shut* It is this stoppage t«^hich engenders proud 
humours. Therdbre a tailor may' be proud. Lduiik he is 
never vain. The display of hiisi gaudy patterns in that book 
of his whi(5h emulates the rainbow, nevei: raises any inflations 
of that emotion in him,: cbiTesponding to what the wi^-maker 
(for instance) evinces', whea he expatiates on a^ c«irl or a bit of 
hain He spreads them forth with a suHen incapacity, for 
pleasure, a real or affected indiflK^rehce to grandeur: €lot^ of 
gold neither seems to elate, nordoC^ of frize to dejpress him — 
ftcdording te the beautiful motlo which* formed the modest im- 
press of the shield wo^n by Chiles Brandon at his marriage 
wKh the king's sister. Nay, 1 doiibt whether he would dis,- 
cQver any vain-gloriOus cpn^placence in his colours, though 
'*Iris" heriself "dipt the w^f."* . ; ^ 

In. further coirobOration.of this argument^— v^o ever saw 
the wedding of a tailor announced in the 'newspapers, or the 
birth of Vis, eldest son ?. . i . ^> 

When Was a tailor known to give a datnce, or t5 %e -himself 
a good dancer, or to peHbrm exquisitely on the tight rp^e^ or 
to shinein any such iigfht-and airy pastimes? 40 sing, or play 
on the Violin? 

Do they much care for public rejoicings, lightings uj^, riiq^- 
ing of bellsy firing of ca'nnOns, &c. ? 

Valiant I knoV they ^ah be; but I appeal to those who were 
witnesses. to the exploits of Eljot's famous" troop, whether in 
their fiercest charges they betrayed anythiiig of that thought- 
less oblivion of death with which a Frenchman jig& into, battle, 
or whether they did not show more of the melancholy^ valour 
of the Spaniard, upoik whom they chatged) thftt deliberate cou- 
rage whidi contemplation and sedentai^y habits breathe? 

Are they ofiteng^tit newsmongers?— I have k^iown some 
few amoiig them arrive at4he dignity of speculative politicians ; 
but that fight and cheerful every-day iio^terest in the aflTaii^ and 
goings-on of the World, which makes the bai'ber^.such de- 
iightfiil compuny, I tbmk is rarely observable in them. 

* HaYing incidentaily mentioned ithe hitheft in ^.obaparisqn of prpCes^ional 
temperaments, I liope no other trade will take offence, or h^k upon it as an 
inpivility clone to them, if 1 say, that in courtesy^ humt-diity, and aH1he'c<m- 
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This characteristic pensiveness ia them being so notorious, 
I wonder none of those writers, who have expfressly treated of 
melancholy, should have mentioned it. Burton, whose book 
is an excellent abstract of all the authors in that kind who 
preceded him, and who treats of every species of this malady, 
from the hypochondriacal or windy to the heroical or love 
melancholy, has strangely omitted it. Shakspeare himself 
has overlooked it. '< I have neither the scholar^s melancholy 
(saith Jaques) which is emulation, nor the courtier's which is 
proud, nor the soldier's, which is politic; nor the lover's, 
which is all these:" and then, when you might expect him to 
have brought in, " nor the tailor's, which is so and so" — he 
comes to an end of his enumeration, and falls to a defining of 
his own melancholy. 

' Milton likewise has omitted it, wherie he had so fair an op* 
portunity of bringing it in, in his Penseroso, 

But the partial omissions of historians' proving nothing 
agajnst the existence of any well-attested fact, I shall proceed 
and endeavour td ascertain the causes why this pensive turn 
should be so predominant in people of this profession above 
all others. 

And first, mky it not be, that the custom of wearing apparel 
being derived to us from the fall, and one of the most mor- 
tifying products of that unhappy event, a certain seriousness 
(to say no more of it) may' in the order of things have been 
intended to be impressed upon the minds of that race of men 
to whom in all ages the care of contriving the human apparel 
has been entrusted, — to keep up the memory of the first insti- 
tution of clothes, and serve as a standing remonstrance against 
those vanities, which the absurd conversion of a memorial of 
our shame into an ornament of our persons was destined to 
produce ? Correspondent in sOme sort to this, it may be re- 
marked, that the tailor sitting over a cave or hollow place, in 
the cabalistic language of his order, is said to have certain . 
melancholy regions always open under his feet. — But waving 

Tersational and social graces which " gladden life," I esteem no .profession 
comparable to his. Indeed so great is the goo^-will which I bear to this 
useful and agreeable body of men, that, residing in one of the Inns of Conrt 
(where the best specimens of them are to be found, except perhaps at the 
universities) there are seven of them to whom I am personally known, and 
who never pass me without the compliment of the hat on either side. My 

truly polite and urbane . friend, Mr. A m, of Flower-de-luce-court, in 

Fleet-street, will forgive my mention of him" in particular. I can truly say, 
that I never' spent a quarter of an hour under his hands without deriving some 
profit from the agreeable discussions, which are always going on there. 

28 
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further enquiry into final causes, where the best of us c^n only 
wander in the dark, let us try to discover the efiicient causes 
of this melancholy. 

I think, then, that they may he reduced to two, omitting 
some subordinate ones, viz. 

The sed^tary habits of the tailor. 
Something peculiar in his diet. — 

First, his sedentary habits. — In Doctor Norris's famous par- 
rative of the frenzy dTMr. John Dennis, the patient, kf^ing ques- 
tioned as to the occasion of the swelling in his legs, replies, that 
it came ^' by criticism ;" to which the learned doctor s.eemi)ig 
to demur, as to a distemper which he had never read of, Dennis 
(who appears not to have been mad upon all subjects) rejoins 
with some warmth, that it was no distemper, but a noble art ! 
that he had sat fourteen hours a day at it : and that the other 
was a pretty doctor not to know that there was a communica- 
tion between the brain and the legs. 

When we consider that this sitting for fourteep hours conti- 
nuously, which the critic probably practised only while he was 
writing his " remarks,^' is no more than what the tailor, in the 
ordip^ry pursuance of bis art, submits to daily (Sundays ex- 
cepted) throu^out the year, shall W0 wouder to find the brain 
effected, and in a manner over-clouded, from that indissoluble 
sympathy between the noble and less noble parts of the body, 
which Dennis hints at? The unnatural and painful manner of 
his sitting must also greatly aggravate the evil, insomuch that I 
have sometimes ventured to liken tailors at their boards to so 
many envious Junos, sitting cross-legged to hinder the birth 
of their own felicity. The legs transversed thus X cross- 
wise, or decussated, was among the anpients the posture of ma- 
lediction. The Turks, who practise it at this day, are noted to 
be a melancholy people. 

Secondly, his diet, — To which purpose I Cnd a most r<einar- 
kable passage in Burton^ in his chapter entitled '^ Bad diet a 
cause of melancholy.'' '' Amongst herbs to be eaten (he says) 
^ fiud gourde, cucumbers, melons^ disallowed; but especially 
cisBAOE. It causeth troublesome dreams, and sends up black 
vapours to the brain. Galen, he, affect, lib. 8. ci^p. 6, of all 
))iepbs condemns cabbage. And Isaack, lib. 2, cap. 1. animte 
gravitatemfadt^ it brings heaviness to the soul." I could not 
omit so flattjering a testimony from an author, who, having no 
theory of hi$ own to serve, has so unconsciously contributed to 
the confirmation of mine. It is well known that this last-named 
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vegetable has, from the earliest periods which we can discover, 
coostituted almost the sde food of this extraordinary race of 
people. Burton, Junior. 



HOSPITA 

THE IMMODERATE INDULGENCE OF 

THE PLEASURES OF THE PALATE. 

My hii£^band and 1 are fond of company, and being in easy ' 
circumstances, we are seldom without a party (o dinner two 
or three days in a wee)(. The utnu)st cordiality has hitherto 
prevailed at our meetings; but there is a young gi^tleman, a 
near relation of my l^usband's, that has lately come among us, 
whose preposterous behaviour bids fair, if not timely checked, 
to disturb our tranquillity. He is too great a favourite with my 
husband in other respects, for me to. remonstrate with him in 
*aay other than this distant way. A letter printed in your pub- 
lication may catch his eye ; for he is a great reader, and make» 
a point of seeing all the new things that come out. Indeed, 
he is by no means defieient in understanding. My husband 
says that he ha3 a good deal of wit; but for my part I cannot 
say I am any judge of that^ having seldom observed him open 
his mouth except for purposeSi very foreign to conversation. 
In short, Sir, this young gentleman's failing is, an immoderate 
indulgence of his palate. The first time he diped with us, he 
thought it necessary to extenuate the leiigth of time be kept 
the dinner on the table, by declaring ^that he had taken a very 
long. walk in the morning, and came in fasting; but as that ex- 
cuse could, not s^rve above once or twice at most, he has lat- 
terly dropped the mask altogether, and chosen to appear in his 
own proper colours without reserve or apology.. 

you cannot imagine how nnpleasaiit his conduct has become. 
His, way of staring at the dishes as they are broiight in, has 
^bsolutisly something immodest in it: it is like the s^are of an 

22* 
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impudent man of fashion at a fine woman, when she first 
comes into a room. 1 am^ positively in pain for the dishes, and 
cannot help thinking they have consciousness, and will be put 
out of countenance) he treats them so like what they are not. 

Then again he makes no scruple of keeping a joint of meat 
on the table, after the cheese and fruit are brought in, till he 
h^s what he calls done with it. Now how awkward this looks, 
where there are ladies, you /nay judge, Mr. Editor, — how it 
disturbs the order and comfort of a meal. And yet I always 
make a point of helping him first, contrary to all good manners, 
— before any of my female friends are helped,— that he may 
avoid this very error. I wish he would eat before he comes 
out. 

What makes his proceedings more p^trticularly offensive at 
our bouse is, that my husband, though out of common po- 
liteness he is obliged to set dishes of animal food before his 
visitors, yet himself and his whole family (myself included) 
feed entirely on vegetables. We have a theory, that animal 
food is neither wholesome nor natural to nian ; and even vege- 
tables we refuse to eat until they have undergone the opera- 
tion of fire, in consideration of those numberless little living 
creatures which the glass helps us to detect in every fibre of 
the plant or root before it be dressed. On the same theory we 
boil our water^ which is' oiir only drink, biefore we suffer it to 
come to table. Our children are perfect little Pythagoreans: 
it would do you good to see them in their nursery, stuffing their 
dried fruits, figs, raisins, and milk^ which is the only approach' 
to animal food which is allowed. They have no notion how 
the substance of a creature that ever had life can become food 
for another creature. A beef'-steak is an absurdity to them ; a 
mutton-chop,' a solecism in terms ; a cutlet, a word absolutely 
without any ipeaning ; a butcher is nonsense,' except so far as 
it is taken for a man who delights in blood, or a hero. In this 
happy state of innocence we have kept their minds, not allow- 
ing them to go into the kitchen, or to hear of any preparations 
for the dressing of animal food, or even to know that such things 
are practised. But as a state of ignorance is incompatible with 
a certain age; and as my eldest girl, who is ten years old next 
Midsummer, must shortly be introduced into the world and sit 
at table with us, where she will see soiiie things which will 
shock all her j'eceived notibns, I have been eudeavouring by 
little and little to break her mind, and prepare it for the dis- 
agreeable impressions which miist be forced upon it. The first 
hint I gave her upon the subject, I could see her recoil from 
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it with the same horror with which we listen to a tale of An- 
thropophagism ; but she has gradually grown more reconciled 
to it in some measure, from my telling her that it was the cus- 
tom of the world, — to which, however senseless, we must sub- 
mit so far as we could do it with innocence, not to give oflPence; 
aad she has shown so much strength of mind on other occa- 
sions, which I have no doubt is owing to the calmness and sere- 
nity superinduced by her diet, that I am in good hopes, when 
the proper season for her debut arrives, she may be brought 
to endure the sight .of a roasted chicken or a dish of sweets 
breads^ (6v the first time, without fainting. Such being the 
nature of our little household, you may guess what inroads into 
the economy of it,-^what revolutions and turnings of things 

upside down, the example of such a feeder ai^ Mr. ■ — is 

calculated to produce. 

I wonder at a time like the present, when the scarcity of 
every kind of food is so painfully acknowledged, that shanie 
has no effect upon him. Can he have read Mr. Malthus^s 
Thoughts on the Ratio of Food to Population P Can he think 
it reasonable that one man should consume the sustenance of 
many? > 

The young gentleman has an agreeable air and person j such 
as are not unlikely to recommend him on the score of matri- 
mony. But his fortune is not over large ;. and what prudent 
young woman would think of embarking hersi with a man who 
would bring three or four mouths (or what is equivalent to 
them) into a familyp She might as reasonably choose a widow- 
er in the same circumstances with three or four children. 

I cannot think who he takes after. His father and mother, 
by all accounts, were very moderate eaters; onl^ I have beard 
that the latter swallowed her victuals very fast, and the former 
had a tedious custom of sitting long at his meals. Perhaps he 
takes after both. 

I wish you would turn this in your thoughts, Mr. EiJitor, and. 
give us your ideas on the subject of excessive eating; and, pai:? 
ticularly, of animal food. ^ 
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I AM going to lay before you a case of the most tQiquitoii& 
persecutioB that ever poor devil suffered. 

You must kaow, then, that I have been visited with a cala- 
mity ever since my birth. How shall I mention it without 
offending delicacy ? Yet out it must. My sufferings then have 
all arisen from a most inordinate appetite^ 

Not for wealth, not for vast possessions, — then might I have 
hoped to find a cure in some of those precepts of philosophers 
or poets, — ^those verba et voces which Horace speaks of: 

'' qu^bu8 hone lenire dolorem 
Possis, et magnam morbi deponere partem -^ 

not for glory, not for fame, not for applause, — for against this 
disease, too, he telk us there are certain piacula, or, as Pope 
h03 chosen to render it, 

** rhymes, which fVesh ai|d fresh applied, 
Will cure the arrant'st puppy of his. pride ;" 

nor yet for pleasure, properly iso called : the strict and virtuous 
lessons which I received in early life from the best of paints, 
— a pious clergyman of the Church of England, now no more, 
— I trust have rendered me sufficiently secure on that 
side: 

No, Sir, for none of these things ; hmt an iippetite, in its 
coarsest and least metaphorical sense,— ran appetite torjbad. 

The exorbitances of my arrow-ropt and pap-dish days I 
cannot go back far enough to remember, only I have been told, 
that my mother's constitution not admitting of my being nursed 
at home, the woman wlio had the care of me for that purpose 
used to make most extravagant demands for my pretended ex- 
cesses in that kind ; which my parents, rather than believe any 
thing unpleasant of me, chose to impute to the known cove- 
tousness and mercenary disposition of that sort of people. This 
blindness continued on their part after I was sent for home, 
up to the period when it was thought proper, on account of my 
advanced age, that I should mix with other boys more unre- 
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servedly tfaan I had hitlierto done. I was acdordingty sent to 
boarding-school. 

Here the melancholy truth became too apparent lo be dis- 
guised. The prying republic of which a great school consists, 
s^oon found me out: there was no shifting the blame any 
longer upon other people's shoulders,^-no good-natured maid 
to take upon herself the Enormities of which I stood accused in 
the article of bread and butter, besides the crying sin of stolen 
ends of puddings^ a^d eold pies strangely missing. The truth 
was but too manifest in my looks^ — in the evident signs of in- 
anition which I exhibited after ikt fullest mealsv in spite of the 
double allowance which m;^ master was privately instructed by 
my kind parent^ to give nie. The sense of the ridiculous, 
which is but too much $ilive in grown person^, is tenfold more 
active and alert in boys. Once detected, I wsh the (Constant 
butt of their arrows, — the mark agaibSt which every puny Ic^- 
veller dhrected his little shaft of scorn. The very Graduiies 
and Thesauruses were raked for phrases to pelt me with by the 
tiny pedants. V«intri natus — Ventri deditus, — Vesana gula, — 
Escarum guides,— ^Dapibus indulgens, — Non dans froena gula^', 
— Sectans lautae fercula mens%, resounded wheresoever I past. 
I led a weary life, suffering the penalties of guilt for that which 
was no crime, but only following the blameless dictates of na- 
> ture. The. remembrance of those childish reproaches haunts 
me yet oftentimes in my dreams. My school-days come again, 
and the horrors I used to feef, when ^m some silent corner re- 
tired from the notice of my unfeeling playfellows, I have sat 
to mumble the solitary slice of gingerbread allotted me by the 
bounty of considerate friends, and have ached at heart because 
I could not spare a portion of it, as I saw other boys do, to 
some favourite boy ^ — for if I know my own heart, I was never 
selfish, — never postiassed a luxury which I did not hasten to 
communicate. to others v but my food/s^las! was none; it was 
an indispensable necessary ; I could as soon have spared the 
blood in my veins, as have parted that with my companions. 

Well, no one stage of suiFeriiig lasts for ever: we should 
grow reconciled to it at length, I suppose, if it did. The mise- 
ries of my dcbool-days had their end ; I was once more re- 
stored to the paternal dwelling. The. affectionate solicitude of 
my parents was directed to the good-natured purpose of con- 
cea:ting even from myself the infirmity which haunted me. I 
was continually told that I was growing, and the appetite I 
displayed was humanely represented as being nothing more 
than a symptom and an effect of that. I used even to be com- 
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plimented upon it. But this temporary fiction could not endure 
above a year or two. I ceased to grow, but alas! I did not 
cease my demands for alimentary sustenance. 

Those times are long since past, and with them have ceased 
to exist the fond concealment, — the indulgent blindness,-— rthe 
delicate over-looking, — the compassionate fiction. I and my 
infirmity are left exposed and bare to the broad, unwinking eye 
of the world, which nothing can elude. .My meals are scanned, 
my mouthfuls weighed in a balance : that which appetite de- 
mands, is set down to the Account of gluttony, — a sin which 
my whole soul abhors, nay, which Nature herself has put it out 
of my power to commit. I am constitutionally disenabled from 
that vice ; for how can he be guilty of excess, who never can 
get enough ? Let them cease, then, to watch my plate ; and 
leave off their ungracious comparisons of it to the seven bas- 
kets of fragments, and the. superhaturally*replenished cup of 
old Baucis ; and be thankful that their more phlegmatic sto- 
machs, not their virtue, have saved them. from the like re- 
proaches. I do not see that any of them desist from eating till 
the holy rage of hunger, as some one calls it, is supplied. Alas ! 
I ani doomed to stop short of that continence. 

What am I to do? I am by disposition inclined to convi- 
viality, and the social meal. I am no gourmand : I requite no 
dainties: I should despise the board of Heliogabal us, except 
for its long sitting. Those vivacious, long-continued meals of 
the latter Romans, indeed, I justly envy; but the kind of fare 
which the Curii and Dentati put up with, I could be content 
with. Dentatus I have been called, among other unsavory 
jests. Double-meal is another name which my acquaintance 
have palmed upon me, for an innocent. piece of policy which I 
put in practice for some time without being found out ; which 
was, — going the round of my friends, beginning with the. most 
primitive feeders among them, who take their dinner about one 
o'clock, and so successively dropping in upon the next and the 
next, till by the time I got among my more fashionable inti- 
mates, whose hour was six; or seven, I have nearly made up 
the body of a just and complete meal (as I reckon it), without 
taking more than one dinner (as they account of dinners) at one 
person's house. Since 1 4iave been found out, I endeavour to 
make up by a damper, as I call it, at liome, before I go out. * 
But alas ! with me, increase of appetite truly grows by what it 
feeds on. What is peculiarly oiFensive- to me at those dinner- 
parties is, the senseless custom of cheese, and the dessert after- 
\(^ards, I have a rational antipathy to the former ; ^nd for 
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fruit, and those other vain vegetable substitutes for meat (ineat» 
the only legitimate aliment for human creatures since the flood, 
as I take it to be deduced from that permission, or ordinance 
rather, given to Noah and his descendants), I hold them' in 
perfect contempt. Hay for horses. I remember a pretty apo- 
logue, which Maitdeville teHs very much to this purpose in his 
Fable of the Bees : — He brings in a Lion arguing with a Mer- 
chant, who had ventured t5 expostulate with this king of beasts 
upon his violent methods of feeding. .. The Lion thus retorts: 
7—^' Savage I am; but no creature can be called^ruel but what 
either by malice or insensibility extinguishes his natural pity. 
The Lion was born without compassion ; we follow the instinct 
of our nature ; the gods have appointed us to live upon the 
waste and spoil of other animals, and as long as we can meet 
with dead ones, we never hunt after the living; 'tis only man, 
mischievous man, that can make death a sport. Nature taught 
your stomach to crave nothing but vegetables. (Under favour 
of the Lion, if he meant to assert this universally df mankind, 
it. is not true. However, what he says presently is very sensi- 
ble.) Your violent fondness to change, and greater eagerness 
after novelties, have prompted you to the destruction of ani- 
mals without justice or necessity. The Lion has a ferment 
within hini, that consumies the toughest skin ^nd hardest bones, 
as well as the flesh of all animals without exception. Your 
squeamish stomach, in which the digestive heat is weak and 
intionsiderable, won't so much as admit of the most tender 
parts of them, unless above half the concoction has been per- 
formed by artificial fire beforehand ; and yet what animal 
have you spared, to satisfy the caprices of a languid appetite? 
Languid t say ; for what is man's hunger if compared with the 
Lion's? Yours, when it is at the worst, makes you faint ; mine 
makes me mad: oft have I tried with roote and herbs to aliay 
the violence of it, but in vain ; nothing bn# large quantities of 
flesh can any ways appease it." — Allowing for the Lion not 
having a prophetic instinct to take in every lusus naturae that 
was possible of the huQian appetite, he was, generally speaking, 
in the right; and the Merchant was so impressed with his ar- 
gument that, We s^e told, he replied not, but fainted away. O9 
that I were not obliged to add, that the creature who thus 
argues was but a type of me! Miserable man! / am that 
Lion. " Oft have I tried with roots and herbs to allay that 

Violence, but in vain ; nothing but : — ." 

Those tales which are renewed as often as the editors of 
papers want to fill up a space in their unfeeling columns, of 
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great eate^s, — people that devour whole gees^ atid legs off muttofd 
f(yr wagers, are sometimes attempted to be drawn W a paralfel 
with my case. This wilful confounding of motives and eircunr- 
stances, which make all the difference of moral or inJtnor^l 16 ac- 
tions, just suits the sort of talent which some Of my aequatmt- 
ance pride themselves upon. Wagers ! — t thank heaven, I Wils 
never mercenary, nor could consent to prostitute a gift (though 
but a left-handed one) of nature* to the enlarging of tny 
\Vorldly substance; prudent as the necessities, ivbich that fatal 
gift have involved me in, might have made such a prosfitntion 
to appear in the eyes of an indelicate t«^orId. 

Rather let me say, that to the satisfaction of that taYent 
which was given me, I have been content to sacrifice no' 6<9m- 
ntidn expectations ; for such I had fronl afn old lady, a neatr re- 
lation of our family, in whose good graces I had ih^ fortunfe to 
stand, till one fatal evening -^ — . You have seen, Mr. £ditor 
if yon have ever passed your time ttincb in country fo^os, the 
kind of suppers which elderly hidies in those places have lying 
in petto in an adjoining parlour, tieit to that wiiere they sire en- 
tertaining their periodically-kivited coevals with carets and 
nraffins. The cloth is usually spread some balf-bonr before 
the final rubber i» decided, whenee they adjonrn to stip upon' 
what may emphatically be called nothing, A sliver of han^, 
purposely contrived to be transparent to show the chitfa-disfa 
through it, neighbouring a slip of invisible brawn, which abutg 
upon something they call a tartelet, as that is bravely supported 
by an atom of marmalade, ffanked in its turnf by » grain of 
potted beefy with a power of such dishlings, minim$ of ho^- 
pitaiity^ spread in defiance of human nature, or rather with an 
ntter ignorance of what it demands. Being engaged s^ one of 
these card-parties, I was obliged to go a little before supper- 
time (as they facetidbsly call the point of time in which they are 
taking these shado#y refections), and the old lady, with a sort 
of fear shining through the smile of coui^teous^ hospitallity that 
beamed in her countenance, begged me to step into the next 
room and take something before I went out in the cold, — a pro- 
posal which lay not in my nature to deny. Indicant at the 
airy pTOspeet I saw before ne, I set to, and in a trice dispatched 
the whole meal intended for eleven persons, — fish, flesh, fowl, 
pastry, — to the sprigs of garnishing patsley, and the last fearfnl 
custard that quaked upon the board. I need not describe 
the consternation, when in due time the dowagers adjourned 
from their cards. Where was the supper? — and the servants^ 
answer, Mr. had cat it all. — That freak, however^ 
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jested me out of a goodj three hundred pounds a year, which I 
afterwards was informed for a certainty the old lady meant to 
leaye me. I mention it not in illustration of the unhappy fa- 
culty which I am possessed of; for any unlucky wag of a school- 
boy, with a tolerable appetite, could have ^one as much with- 
out feeling any hurt after it, — only that you may judge whether 
I am a man likely to set my talent to sale, or to require the 
pitiful stimulus of a wager. 

I have read in Pliny, or in some author of that stamp, of a 
reptile in Africa, whose venom is of that hot, destructive 
quality, that wheresoever it fastens its tooth, the whole sub- 
stance of the animal that has been bitten in a few seconds is re- 
duced to dust, crumbles away, and absolutely disappears: it is 
called from this quality, the Annihilator. Why am I forced to 
seek, in all the most prodigious and portentous facts of Natural 
History, for creatures typical of myself. / am that Snake, 

that Annihilator: " wherever I fasten, in a few seconds ." 

O happy sick men, that are groaning under the want of that 
very thing, the excess of which is my torment 1 O fortunate, too 
forti^nate, if you knew your happiness, invalids! What would I 
not give to exchange this fierce concoctive and digestive heat, 
— this rabid fury which; vexes me, which tears an'd torments 
me,— -for your quiet, mortified, hermit^tike, subdued, and sancti- 
fied stomachs, — your cool, chastened inclinations, and coy de- 
sires for food! ' 

To what unhappy figuration of the parts intestine I owe this 
unnatural craving, I must leave to the anatomists and the phy- 
sicians to determine: they, like the rest of the world, have doubt- 
less their eye upon me; and as I have been cut up alive by the 
sarcasms of my friends, so I shudder when t contemplate the 
probability that this animal frame, when ks restless appetites 
shall have ceased their importunity, niay be cut up also (hor- 
rible suggestion !) to determine in what system of solids or fluids 
this original sin of my constitution lay lurking. What work 
will they make with their acids and alkalines, their serums and 
coagulums, effervescences, > viscous matter, biici chyle, and 
acrimonious juices, to explain that cause which Nature, who 
willed the effect to punish me (or my sin^^ may no less have de- 
termined to keep in the dark from them, to punish them for 
their presumption. 

You may ask, to what purpose is my appeal to you : what 
can you do for me? Alas! I know too well that my case is out 
of the reach of advice, — out of the ^each of consolation. But 
it is some relief to the wounded heart to impart its tale of misery; 
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and some of my acquaintaDce, who may read my case id your 
pages under a borrowed name, may be induced to give it a more 
humane consideration than I could ever yet obtain from them 
under my own. Make them, if possible, to reflect^ that an 
original peculiarity of constitution is no crime ; that not that 
which goes into the mouth desecrates a man, but that which 
comes out of it, — such as sarcasm, bitter jests, mocks and 
taunts, and ill-natured observations; and let them consider if 
there be such things (which we have all heard of) as Pious 
Treachery, Innocent Adultery, &c. whether there may not be 
al30 such a thing as Innoceat Gluttony. 



ON THE 

TRAGEDIES OF SHAKSPEARE, 

CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR FITNESS FOR 
STAGE REPRESENTATION. 

Taking a turn the other day in the Abbey, I was struck with 
the affected attitude of a figure, which I do not remember to 
have seen before, and which upon examination proved to be a 
whole-length of the celebrated Mr. Garrick. Though I would 
not go so far with some good catholics abroad as to shut players 
altogether out of consecrated ground, yet I own I was not a Uttle 
scandalized at the introduction of theatrical airs and gestures 
into a place set apart to remind us of the saddest realities. 
Going nearer, I found inscribed under this harlequin figure the 
following lines: — 

To paint fair Nature, by .divine command, 
\ Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 

% Shakspeare rose ; then, to expand his fame 

Wide o'er this breathing world, a Garrick came. 

Though sunk in death the forms the Poet drew,' 

The Actor's genius bade them breathe anew ; 
♦ Though, like the bard himself, in nigbt they lay, 

Immortal Garrick call'd them back to day : 

And till Eternity with ^)ow'r sublime 
} Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Time, 

Shakspeare and Garrick like twin-stars shall shine, 

And earth irradiate with a beam divine. 
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It would be an insult (o my reader^s understandings to at- 
tempt anything like a criticism on this farrago of false thoughts 
and nonsense. But the reflection it led me into was a kind of 
wonder, how, from the days of the actor here celebrated to our 
own, it should have been the fashion to compliment every per- 
former in his turn, that has had the luck to please the town in 
any of the great characte^rs of Shakspeare, with the notion of 
possessing a mind congenial with the poeVs: how people 
should come thus unaccountably to confound the power of ori- 
ginating poetical images and conceptions with the faculty of being 
able to read or recite the same when put into words;* or what 
connexion that absolute mastery over the heart and soul of man, 
which a gireat dramatic poet possesses, has with those low tricks 
upon the eye and ear, which a player by observing a few gene- 
ral effects, which some common passion, as grief, anger, &c. 
ustially has upon the gestures and exterior; can so easily com- 
pass. To know the internal workings and movements of a 
great mind, of an Othello or of a Hamlet for instance, the when 
and the why and the how far they should be moVed; to what 
pitch a passion is becoming; to give the reins and to pull in the 
curb exactly at the moment when the drawing in or the slack- 
ening is most graceful; seems to demand a reach of intellect of 
a vastly different extent from that which is eitiployed upon the 
bare imitation of the signs of these passions in the countenance 
or gesture, which signs are usually observed to be most lively 
OF emphatic in the weaker sort of minds^ and which signs can 
after all but indicate some passion, as I said before, anger, or 
grief, generally; but of the motives and grounds of the passion, 
wherein itdiffers from the same passion in low and vulgar na- 
tures, of these the actor can give tio more idea by his face or 
gesture than the eye (without a metaphor) can speak, or the 
muscles utter intelligible sounds. But such is the instantaneous 
nature of the impressions which we take in at the eye and ear 
at a play-house, compared with the slow, apprehetision often- 
times of the understanding in readings that we are apt not only 
to sink the play-writer in the consideration which we pay to the 
actor, but even to identify in our minds, in a perverse manner, 
the actor with the character which he represents. It is difficult 

* It is observable that we (^11 into this confusion only in dramatic recita- 
tions. We never dream that the gentleman who reads Lucretius in public 
with great applause, is therefore a great poet and philosopher ; nor do we find 
that Tend Davies, the bookseller, who is recorded toThave recited the Paradise 
Lost better than any man in England in his day (though I cannot help thinking 
there must be some mistake in this tradition) was therefore, by , his intimate 
friends, set upon a level with Milton. 
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for a frequent play-goer to disembarrass the idea of Hamlet 
from the person and voice of Mr. K. We speak of Lady 
Macbeth, while we are in reality thinking of Mrs. S. Nor is 
this confusion incidental alone to unlettered persons, who, not 
possessing the advantage of reading, are necessarily dependent 
upon the stage-player for all the pleasure which they can re- 
ceive from the drama, and to whom the very idea of what an 
author is, cannot be made compreheiisible without some pain 
and perplexity of mind : the error is one fr^n^ which persons 
otherwise not meanly lettered, find it almost impossible to ex- 
tricate themselves. 

Never let me be so ungrateful as to forget the very high 
degree of satisfaction which I received some years back from 
^ seeing for the first time a tragedy of Shakspeare perfoi*med, in 
which those two great performers sustained the principal parts. 
It seemed to embody and realize conceptions which had 
hitherto assunaed no distinct sliape. But dearly do we pay all 
our life after for this juvenile pleasure, this sense of dis- 
tinctness. When the novelty is past,' we find to our cost that 
instead of realizing an idea, we have only materialized and 
brought down a fine vision to the standard of flesh and blood. 
We have let go a dream, in quest of an unattainable substance. 

How cruelly this operittes upon the mind, to have its free 
conceptions thus cramptand pressed down to the measure of a 
strait-lacing actuality, may be judged from that delightful 
sensation of freshness, with which we turn to those plays of 
Shakspeare which have escaped being perforitie<], and to those 
passages in the acting plays of the same writer which have 
happily been left out in the performance. How far the very 
^stom of hearing anything spouted^ withers and blows ikpon 
a fine passage, may be seen in those speeches from Henry the 
Fifth, &c. which ai^e current in the mouths of school-boys from 
their being to be found in JEnJkliTs Speaker^ and such kind 
of books.. I confess myself utterly unable to appreciate that 
celebrated soliloquy in Hamlet, beginning " To be or not to be," 
ojr to tell whether it he good, biad, or indifferent, it has been 
so han^dled and pawed about by declamatory boys and men, 
and torn so inhumanly from its living place and principle of 
continuity in the play, till it is become to me a perfect dead 
member. 

It may seem a paradox, but I cannot help being of opinion 
that the plays of Shakspeare are less calculated for performance 
on a stage, than those of almost any other dramatist whatever. 
Their distinguishing excellence is a reason that they should 
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he $0. There js 90 much in them, which comes not under the 
pr.oviAee of ac^ngf with iK^hich eye, and tone, and gesture, 
have npthing to do. 

The glory of th0 spenic s^ri is to personate passipn, and the 
turps of p^on ; and ibe more coarse and palpable the passion 
is, the more bold upon the eyes and ears of the spectators 
the perforpier obviously possesses. Fpr thi^ treason, scolding 
scenes, scenes wb^re two persons talk themselves into a fit of 
fury, aotd then in a aurprising manner talk themselves out of it 
agaip, have always be^n the most popular upon our stage. 
A^d tba reasop is plain, because the spectators are here most 
palpably appealed to, they are the proper judges in tbis^ar of 
word3, they are the legitimate ring that should be formed 
round sucb *^ intellectual prize-fighters.'' Talking is the direct 
object of the imitation bere. But in all tbe best dramas, and 
in Sbakspieare above all, how obvious it is, that the form of 
speaking^ whether it be in soliloquy or dialogue, is only a 
medium, and often a highly artificial one, for putting the reader 
or spectator into possession of that knowledge of the inner 
{Structure ^n<l workings of mind, in a character, which he could 
otherwise never h^ve arrived at in that form of composition by 
any gifit short of intuition, We do ,here as we do with novels 
written in the epistolary form. How many improprieties, 
perfect sotocisms in letter -writing, do we put up with in Cla- 
rissa and other books, for the sake of the delight which that 
form upon the whole give us. 

But tbe> practice of stage representation reduces every thing 
to a controvepsy of elocution. Every character, from the 
boisterous blasphemings of Bajazet to the shrinking timidity of 
womanhood, must play the orator. The love-dialogues of 
Romeo and Juliet, those silver-sweet sounds of lovers' tongues 
by night ; th^ more intimate and sacred sweetness of nuptial 
colloquy between an Othello or k Posthumus with their 
married wives, all those delicacies which are so delightful in 
the reading, as when we read of those youthful dalliances in 
Paradise — 

As beseem'd 
Fair couple linkM in happy nuptial league, 
Alone : 

by the inherent fault of stage representation, bow are these 
things sullied and turned from their very nature by being ex- 
poscjd to a large assembly; when such speeches as Imogen ad- 
dr^s3es to her lord come drawling out of the mouth of a hired 
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actress, wbose courtship, though nominally addressed to the 
personated Posthumus, is manifestly aimed at the spectators, 
who are to judge of her endearments and her returns of love. 

The character of Hamlet is perhaps that by vv^hich, since 
the days of Betterton, a succession of popular performers have 
had the greatest anabition to distinguish themselves* The 
length of the part may be one of their reasons. But for the 
character itself, we fmd it in a play, and therefore we judge it 
a fit subject of dramatic representation. The play itself 
abounds in maxims and reflexions beyond any other; and 
therefore we consider it as a proper vehicle for conveying 
moral instruction. But Hamlet himself — what does he suffer 
meanwhile by being dragged forth as the public schoolmaster, 
to give lectures to the crowd ! Why, nine parts in ten of what 
Hamlet does, are transactions between himself and his moral 
sense, they are the effusions of his solitary musings, which he 
retires to holes and corners and the most sequestered parts of 
the palace to pour forth; or rather, they are the silent medi- 
tations with which his bosom is bursting, reduced to words for 
the sake of the reader, who must else remain ignorant of what 
is passing there. These profound sorrows, these light-am}- 
noise-abhorring ruminations, which the tongue scarce dares 
utter to deaf wall's and chambers, how can they be represented 
by a gesticulating actor, who comes and mouths, them out before 
an audience, making four hundred people his confidants at 
once. I say not that it is the fault of the actor so to do ; he 
must pronounce them ore rotundo^ he must accompany them 
with his eye, he must insinuate them into his auditory-by some 
trick of eye, tone, or gesture, or he fails. He miist be think- 
ing all the while of his appearance^ because he knows that 
all the while the spectators are judging of it. And this is 
the way to represent the shy, negligent, retiring Hamlet. 

It is true that there is' no other mode of conveying a v^st 
quantity of thought and feeling to a great portion of the audi- 
ence, who otherwise would never earn it for themselves by 
reading, and the intellectual acquisition gained this way may, 
for aught I know, be inestimable ; but I am not arguing that 
Hamlet should not be acted, but how much Hamlet is made 
another thing by being acted. I have heard much of the 
wonders which Garrick performed in this part; but as I never 
saw him, I must have leave to doubt whether the representa- 
tion of such a character came within the province of his art. 
Those who tell me of him, speak of his eye, of the magic of 
his eye, and of his commanding voice: physical propeKies, 
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Vastly desirable io an aelor, and without which he can never 
insinuate meaning into aa auditory ^ — but^whathave ihey to 
do with Hamlet? what hare th.ey to do with intellect P In 
(jBicty the things, aimed at in theatrical jrepresentation, are to 
arrest the spectator'a eye upon the form and the gesture, and 
so to gain a more favourable hearUig to what is $poken : it is 
not what the dbaraeter is, but how he looks; not what he 
says, hot how hei i^ieaha it. I see no reaaoi^ to think that if 
tlie play of Hainlec were writtea over again by \aome such 
writer aa Banks or Lillet retjaiiniiig the. process of the story, 
but totally omitting alltb? poetry of iti, ai^ tho divine features 
of Slmkapeanv his stupendous. iateUed; and only taking care 
to give, us enough of passionate dialogue, wiiieb Banks or^LilHi 
were never at si los» to fiirniab ; . 1 4W^ nothc^w th;? effect could 
be npuich differoit lipen an audience^ nor how the actor has it 
in his. power to represemt Skakspeare to us d^rently from 
his repreaentatioo oCBanka or LiHo. Hamlet would, still be a 
youtfafol accompfished prince, . and must be gracefully per- 
sonated ; be migfat be puazled in hia miad, wavering ip his 
eonduct, seemingly cmel tox Ophelia, he Height see a ghost, 
and start at it, and address it kindly when he fotmd it to 
be hia faflher ; all this in the pooBest and most homely lan- 
guage of the jiervilest cveeper aApr nature that ever consulted 
the palate of aa audienee; without tfoubiingShakspeture for 
the matter: and Isee adbiit there would be room for all the 
powerwhich an actor has, to display itself. All the pasiiiona 
and changes e( paaskm* Bdighjb , remain : (ot those are nmch 
less diftenlt t6 wiritle or #st dmn is thought; it Js a trick ^aay 
to'be attained, it is but rising or falling, e^ xfeete on two in the 
▼oiee, a^ whisper with a /nguifieant forboding look to announce 
its approadi ; and so OQ^tagioiHi llie'cQunterteit appearance of 
any emetioa is, that l^t the woida be what tbey wi)l, the look 
and tone shall carry it off and qftake it pass for deep skill m 
the passions. /^ 

It is common .forr people^ to talk, of ShakspeareV plays being 
so natural, tlfat every body can understand hkn: They are 
natural indeed, they are grotmded d^ep ,in nature, so deep 
that the depth of them li^ out of die reach of most of us. 
Yotr shall hear the same persons say that- Greorg^ BaraweH is 
very, natural, and Othello is ^ery natural, that they are both 
very deep; and to them they are the same-kind of thing. At 
the one they sit and shed tears» boc^usfe a good sort of young 
man is tempted by a naughty womas to. commit a tr^mg, pao* 

23 
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cadilioy the murder of an uncle or so/ that is all, and so 
comes to an untimely end, which is so moving ; and at th^ 
other, because a blackatiioor in a fit of jealousy Icills his inno- 
cent white wife: and the odds ai^ that ninety-nine, out of a 
hundred would willingly behold the same catastrophe happen 
to both the heroes; and have thought th^ rope more due to 
Othello than to Barnwell. Foe of the texture of OtheIl(^'s 
. mind, the inward constractton maryetfously laid open- with all 
its strengths and weaknesses, its heroic confidences and its 
human misgiving^, itsagonies of hate springing from the depths 
of love, they see bo more than the spectators at a cheaper rate^ 
who pay their pennies a- piece td look through, theman^s 
tielescope in Leieester-fields, see uitb the inward plot and to- 
pography of the moon. Some ^m thing or- other they see, 
they see an actor personating a passion, of ^rief, or anger, for 
instance, and they recognize it as a copy of the ikual external 
effects of such passions ^ or at least as being, truf! io that fym- 
bol of the emotion which passes curre&t dt the theatre Jor aV, 
for it is often no inore'tfaan thai: but ofthje grounds of the 
passion, its correspondence to a great br heroic^ature, which 
is the only woHhy object , of tragedy, — Ami common auditors 
know anything^of this, or can have any such notions dinned 
into them by the mere strength of an i^o^or' s Iungs,«-^that ap- 
prehensions foreign to them shv>uld be tnus- infused into them 
by storm, I can neither believe, nor tdiderstand how it can be 



We talk of ShakspeareV admirable observation of life, when 
we i^hould feel, that not frf>m a petty inquisition into those cheap 
and every-day characters which surrounded -him, as they sur- 
round us, but froni liis own niindt which was, to borrow, a 
phrase of Ben Jonsen's itiie very ^i^here ^of humanity,'' be 
fetched &ose images of virtue and of knowieclge^ of which 
every one of us recognizing a part, think w€ compr^ead. in 

* If this note could hope to meet the eye of any of the Managers, I wonld 
kitreat and beg of them, in the nam^ of both the l^alleries, that this insult 
upon the morality of the common people of £lOa{lon^shoald cet^e to he eter- 
nally repeated in the holiday Wieeks. Why are the 'Prentices oX this famous 
and well-governed city, instead of an amusement, to be treated brer and over 
again with a nauseous sermon ot Greorge Barnwell ? t¥hy.a( tke end o/ MetV 
vistoes are we to place il^egalloufs? Were lanuncley I should not much 
lik^ a nephew of mine to have such an exsunple placed before his eyes. It 16 
really making uncle-miirder too trivial to exhibit it as done" upon such slight 
motives ; — it is iattribntiBg too ranch to such c^racters s|$ Mil^vood ;— it is 
putting things intp the, heads of good young, men, which they would never 
otherwise have dreamed of. Uncles that think anything of their lives, should 
fairly petition the Clia^herlain a^nst'it. 
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our natures the whole ; and oftentinies mistake the powers 
which he positively creates in us, for nothing more than indi- 
genous faculties of our own mijads, which only waited the ap- 
plication of corresponding virtues in him to return a full and 
clear echo of the same. 

To return to Hamlet. — ^Among the distinguishing features 
of that wonderful character, one. of the most intere'sting (yet 
painful) is that soreness of mind which makes him treat the 
intrusions of Polonius with harshness, and that asperity which 
he puts on in his interviews with Ophelia. These tokens of 
an unhipged mind (if they be not mixed in the latter cdse with 
a profound artifice of love, to alienate Ophelia by affected dis- 
courtesies, so to prepare her miild for the breaking off of that 
loving intercourse, which can no longer find a place* amidst 
business so serious as that which he has to do) are parts of his 
character, which to reconcile with our admiration of Hamlet, 
the most patient consideration of his situation is n6 more than 
necessary ; they are what i^ejbrgive afterwardf^ and explain 
by the whole of his character, but at the-time they are hai^h and 
unpleasant. Yet such is the actor^s necessity of giving strong 
blows to the audience,, that T have never seen a player in this 
character, who did not exaggerate and strain to the utmost 
these ambiguous features,-^these temporary deformities, in the 
character. They make him express a vulgar scorn at Polonius 
which utterly degrades his gentility, and which no explanation 
can render palateable; they make hin^ show contempt, and curl 
up the nose at Ophelia's father,^-eontempt in iis very grossest 
and most hateful form; but' they get applause by it : it is, natu- 
ral, people say; that is, the words are scornful, and the actor 
6xptesses>sc6rn5 and that they can judge of: b^t why so much 
scorn, and of that sort, they never think of asking. 

So to Ophelia. — AH the Hamlets that I havaever seen, rant 
and rave at her as if she had comndtted some great crime, and 
t|ie audience are highly pleased, because the words of the 
part are satirical, and they are enforced by the strongest ex- 
pression ofsatirical indignation. of which the face and voice are 
capable. But then^ whether JHamlet is likely to have put. on 
such brutal appearances to a YsLdy whom he loved so dearly, 
is never thQught on. The truth is, thajt in all such deep af- 
fections as had subsisted between Hamlet and Ophelia, there is 
a st»«k o{ supererogatory love (if I may venture to use the ex- 
pression), which in any great grief of heapt, especially where 
that which preys upon the mind cannot be communicated, con- 
fers a kind of indulgence upon the grieved party to express it- 

2S ^ 
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self, even to its heart's dearest objeet, in the language of a tem- 
porary alienation; but it is not allenaCion, it is a distraotiofi 
purely, and so it always makes itself to be felt by that objeet : it 
is not anger, but grief assuming- the appearance of anger, — ^love 
awkwardly counterfeiting hate, as sweet countenances when 
they try to firown : but such sternness^ and fierce disgust as 
Hamlet is made to show, is no coiinlerfeit, but th^ real face of 
absolute aversion,-r-of irreconctleable alienation. ^ ll may be 
said he puts cm the madman ; but then h^ should only so ^ar 
put on this counterfeit lunacy as his own real diBtraction will 
give him leave; that is, incompletely, imperfectly; not in^ that 
confirmed, practised way, like a master of his art, or as Dame 
Quickly would say, '^ Vke one df those harlotry players.'^ > 

I mean; no disrespect to any act^r, but the sort of pleai^ure 
which Shakspeare's plays gite in the acting seems to me not at 
all to differ feom that which the audience reoeive^from those of 
other writers; and, they bein^in themselves essentialhf so 
different Jram all others, I myst conclude that there is some- 
thing in the nature of acting which levels all distinctions. . And 
in fact who does not speak indifferently of the Gamester and 
of Macbeth as fine stage performances; and praise the Mrs. 
Beverley in the • same way as the Lady Macbeth of Mr^. S.? 
Belvidera, and Calista, and Isabella, sf^d Euphrasia, are they less 
liked than Imogen, or than jluheit, or than Desdemona ? Are 
they not spoken of and r^Acidbered in the same way ? Is hot 
the female pcf!rformer as great (as they call it) in one as in the 
other? Did not Garrick shine, and was he not ambitious of 
shining in eviery drawhng tri^edy that his wrecked day pro- 
duced, — tWi^roductions of the Hills and- th^Murphys and the 
BrofWns,: — ^and shall he have that honour to dwell in our milods 
for ever as an inseparable concomitant with Shakspeare? A 
kin<lred nund ! O who can f ead that- affecting sOnnet of 
Shakspeare which alludes tb his prctfession as a player : — 

Oh for my sake do you with F^xtime chide, 
The guilty goddess of my hacmless dee js, ' 
That did not better for my life provide , 
Than pubBo means which .pubHe cu^om breeds*^ 
. Thence cooes it that diy name receives a InraBd ; ~ 
And almost thence my nature is Siubdued 
,To what it works in^ like the dyer's hand— ~ 

Or that other confession :-^ . 

Alas! *tis true, L have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motly to thy view, 

Gop'd mine owft thoughts, sold «beap what Is motet dear— 
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Who can read these instaaces of jtelous self-watchfulness in 
our sweet Shakspeare, and dream of any congeniality between 
him and one that, by every tradition of him, appears to have 
been as mere a -^phtyer as ever existed ; to have had his mind 
tainted with tb^ lowest pUiyers' vices, — eHvy and jealousy, and 
miserable cravings after a|)plati5e ; one who in tfae exercise of 
his profession >iras}Mlous even of the women^rformers that 
stood in his ^ay^ a manage fnti-of manageriaf tricks and 
straiageiEis and flneilse: that any resemblance shoiild be 
dreamed of betweisn hiin and Shakspeare,— Shakspeare who, 
in the plelnttide and ^oonsciousness of his own powers, could 
With that niMe modesty; wj;iich we can neither imitate nor 
appreciate, ^express himMlf thus of hist own sense of his own 
defects:-—' 

Wishing me like t,o one more rich in hope, 
Pe9tuT*d like him, Hke hitti VHh frknds |K>9«edt ; 

1 am almost disposed to deny toOarrick the merit of being 
an admirer pf ShakSpeare. A true lover of his excellencies he 
certainly was not ; for would any ^rue lover of them have ad- 
mitted into his matchless scenes isuch ribald trash as Tate and 
Gibber, and the rest' of them, that 

Wth ffceir datlmefis durst afifront his light, 

have foisted into the aqting plays of Shakspeaire ? I believe it 
impQSsiiile.^t hfe could have- had a proper reverence for 
Shaki^are^' and have condejioeaded to go through that inter- 
polated aeene in Richard tbe^Third, in which Ricbard tries to 
break his wife's heartby telling her he loves another woman, 
and says, ^^ if she survives this she is immortal/' Yet I doubt 
not be deUvered this viilgar «tiiff with as much anxiety of em- 
phasis as any of the gemiine parts : and hn* acting, it is as well 
oilculated «is any. But we h^ve seen the p^ of Richard lately 
produce great fame^to an a^or by his maimer of playing4t, and 
it lets^us^ into the secret of actingy and of p<^lar judgm^its of 
Shaksp^are derived- from acting* Not one of the spectators 
whobaVe witnessed Mr. C/s exi^rtions in that part, but has 
iSbme away with' a proper conviction that Richard is •a very 
wicked man, andjiilisiittk children in their beds, with some- 
thing like the pleasure which the giants and ogres in ichildrens' 
h6oki are represjsnted to have taken in that practice ; moreover, 
that be is very close and shrewd and devilish canning, for you 
cotikl see that by hb eye* 
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But is iH fkct this the impression we have in reading the 
Richard of Sh'akspeare? Do we feel antyUiing like disgust, as 
we do at thatbutohefrlike representation of him that passes for 
him on the stitge P ,. Aliorror at.fais .erimes blends with the 
effect which we feel, but hdw is it^quatified, how is it carried off, 
by the rich intellect which he displays; his resources, his wit, 
his buoyant spirits, his vast knowledge and insight into charac- 
ters, the poetry of his part? — not an atOm of all which is made 
perceivable in Mr. G.'s wajr of acting it. Nothing but his- crimes, 
his actions, is visible; they are prominent and. staring ; the 
murderer stands out, but where is the lofty {^eni^s, the man of 
vast capacity, — the profound, the^itty, accomplished Richard? 

The truth is, the Characters of Shakspeare are so much the 
objects of meditation rather than of interest or curiosity as * to 
their Actions, that while we are reading any of his grea.t qriminal 
characters, — Macbeth,, Richard, even lago, — w^ think not so 
much of the crimes which they, commit, as of the ambition, the 
aspiring spirit, the intellectual activity, which prompts them to 
overleap those moral fences. Barnwell is a wretched murderer ; 
there is a certain fitness betweeii his neck and the rope; he Is 
the legitimatelieir to the gallows ; nobody who thinks at all 
can think of any alleviating circumstances in his case to make 
him a fit object of mercy. Or, to take an instance from the 
higher tragedy, what else but a mei^e assassiQ is Glenalvon ! 
Do we think ofanything but of the crime which he commits, 
and the rack whkh he desei^es ? That is all which we really 
think about him. Whereas in corr^ponding characters in 
Shakspeare so little do the actions comparatively .affect vs, that 
whiletne impulses, the inner mind in- aU its perverted greatness, 
solely seems real and is exclusively attended to, the crime is 
comparatively nothing. But when we see these things repre- 
sented, the acts which they do. are comparatively every thing, 
their irhpulses nothing. The st^te of sublime emotion into 
which we are elevated by thqse itnages of night and horror 
which Macbeth is made to utter, that solemn prelude with which 
he entertains the time till the bell shall strike which is to call 
him to murder Duncan, — when we no longer read it in a book, 
when we have given up that vantage-ground of abstraction 
which reading possesses Over seeing, anci come to see a n^an in 
hi» bodily shape before- otfr ey(» actually preparing to 
commit a murder, if the acting be true ' and impressiye, 
as I have witnessed it in Mr. K.'s performance of that part, the 
painful anxiety about the act, the natural longing to prevent it 
while it yet seema unperpelrated, the too close pressing sem* 
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biaiice of realily, give a-paia and/ an uneasiness, which totally 
destroy aU the delight which the words ia the book convey, 
whece the deed -doing never presses upon us with the paii^uL 
sense of presence: it rather seems to belong to history, — to 
somethii^ past and' inevitable, if it has anything to do with 
time at alL, The sablimov images, the poetry alone^ iS: that 
which is jpresent to our minds in the reading. ^ 

Soto s^eLear acted,--^to see an old man: tottering about the 
stfl^e with a. walking-stick, turned out of doocs by his daugh^ 
ter» in a rainy night, has nothing in it but what is painful and 
di^^sting. , We want to take /him into shelter, and .relieve 
him. That' i& all the feelij^ which the acting of Lear ever 
produced in me. But the Lear of Shakspeare cannot be acted* 
The contemptible machinery by which they mimic the storm 
which He goes out in, is not more inadequate to represent the 
horrors of the real elements, than $my actor cau/be to. repre- 
sent Lear: they might more easily propose to .personate the 
Satan of Milton upon a stage,, or.one of Michael Angelo's ter- 
rible figures. The g;reatness of Lear is. not in corporal di- 
mension, but in intellectual: the explosions of his passion are 
terrible as a volcano: they are storms turning up' and disclos- 
ing to 'the bottom, that sea,, his mind, with all its vast riches; 
It is his mind which is. laid bare. This case of flesh and blood 
seemfi too> insignificant to be thought on ; even as he himself 
neglects, it. On the stagey we see idothing but corporal infir- 
mities and weakness, the impotence of rage: wjiile we read it, 
we see not Lear, but we are Lear,-r-we are in his mind, we 
a^e sustained by a gr&ndeur which baffles the malice of daugh- 
ters, akid storms ; in the aberrations of his reason, we discover 
a mighty irregtilar power of reasoning, immethodized from, 
the oltliiiary^ purposes of life, but exerting its powers, as the 
wind blows where }t listeth, at will, upon the corruptions and, 
abuses o(i|iankind. What h$ive looks or tones to do with that, 
sublime identification pf his age with that of the hmvens them- 
9elveSy when in his reproaches .to th^m for conniving at the, 
injustice of his children, he remind^ them that^ '^ they, them- 
selves are old.'' What gesture shall we appropriate tothi^s? 
What has the voice or the eye to do with this? . But the play 
is beyond all art^ as the tamperings with it show.: it is too 
hard and stony; it mu3t have love scenes, and a happy ending. 

It is not enough that Cordelia is a daughter, she must shine 
as a lover too. Tate has put his hook in the noslrils of this 
Leviathan, for Garrick and his followers, die showmen of the- 
scene, tp draw the mighty beast about more easily, A hapjpy 
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endiBg! — as if the Kving martj/rdom tkat Lear had goiie 
throu^,---4he flayiog of his feelings ali^ta, dkl mt make a Mr 
dismissal from the stage of life the only deeorous thing for 
him. If he Hi to lite and foe happy adter, If he oould sustaai 
this world^s burden sAer» why ail this pudfler and preparaAiefi, 
-*— why torment us with all this unnecessary sympathy? As 
if the childish, pleasure of getting his gilt robes and seeptre 
again could tempt him to act over agiain his misused statios^ — 
as if at his years, atid with his e&perieac^ anything was ieft 
but to die. "^ : 

Lear is essentially imposisUl^le to tte represented oaasftage. 
But how many dramatic personages are there, in Sfaakspoare, 
which, though more tractable and feasMe (if I may so speak) 
than Lear, yet from some circumstance, 0ome adjunct to thetr 
character, are improper to bet showti to our bodily eye. 
Othellb, for instance. Nothing ean be more soothingv more 
flattering to the nobler parts of onr natures, than to read of a 
young Venetian lady of the highest eKtra^tion, through the 
force of loVe, and from a sense of merit in him whom she 
k>ved, laying aside every consideration of kindr^, country atids 
colour, and wedding with acoai-Hma^k Moor-^ (for sndi be 
is represented, in the imperfect state of knowWdtfe respecting 
foreign countries in those daysj compared with our own, or m 
compliance with popular notions, though the Moors are now 
well enough known to b^ many shades less unworthy of a 
white woman*s fancy)''^it is the perfect trinm^ of virtoo over 
accidents, of the imagination over the senses. .She sees 
Othello's colour in his mind. ^Btit i»{ion the stage, when the 
imagination is no longer the ruling faculty, but we »re left to 
our poor unassisted "senses, I appeal to every otte that has seen 
Othelb playedt whether he did n^t, on the eoatrary, sink 
Othello^s Inind in bis eolbur; whether he did not find some^ 
thing extremely revolting in the. courtship and wedded caresises 
of Othello and Desdemona; and whetl^r the actnal/sight of 
the thing did not over- weigh &I1 that beautiful compromise 
which we malce in reading';--^and the f eason it should do so is 
obvibus, because there is just so much reality presented to our 
senses as to give a perceptioti of disagreem^t, with not enough 
of belief in internal mo(ive8,^-*all that which is unseen,— to 
overpower and reconcile the first and obvious prejudices.* 

* I'he error of supposing that beeause OtlieUo'» colour does not ofi^ad iu 
in Hie readings it abou)d also not offend us In the seeing, is just such a fallacy^ 
as supposing that an Adam and Eve in a picture shall affi§ct us just as they do 
in the poem. But in the poem we for a while y^tvre Paradisaical' seasee giten 
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Wbst we see upoa a stege k body attd bodily aclioA; wbat 
ve are eoBSCtous of ia reading is almost exclusively the piad 
and its movetnents : and this I think may sufikieaily aoeouat 
for the very difibrent sort of delight jvtth whidi the «ame play 
so often affecjts us in the reading and the seeing.. 

it reqpiires Htde refiectipn to perceive, that if those cha- 
Facters in Shakspeare which are within the precincts of na- 
tnre, liavoy^l aom^thing in t^ni t^li«ch .lippeels too exclusively 
to die imagination, to admit of Iheir. being made objects to the 
sensi9s without suffering a change and a dmnintion,: — that 
still sdrongec th^ objection inust lie against representing ano* 
ther line of cbaVacters, which Shakspeare has introduced to 
givea wtldnefis aod a snpernatural elevation io hk scenes, as if 
to remove Uiem atill £irther from that assimilation to common 
life in wiuch their excellence is vnlgarly supposed io consist. 
When we read ih^ incantatioiti of thos;e terriUe beings the 
Witches in Macbeth^ though some ^of thie io^edients of their 
kelUsh cotnpoation savour of the grotesque, yet is the cQeet 
upon us other tlian the most seraons and appalling tlMit can be 
hnngined ? Do we not fed spell-^bottnd as Macbeth was P Can 
any mirth ncoompany a sense of their, presence ? Wc might 
as well laugh under a conscidusness of the principle of EvR 
himsdlf being ti^uly and really present with us* lUit attempt 
io bring these betn^ on to a stage v And J^ou turn tliem instantly 
into so many, old women^. thal^men nnd children are ta laugh 
ast. Contrary to the old raying, that/' seeing is bdieving^'' the 
sight actudly de^roys the faith : and the mrjiik in whic^ ^ 
ksdulge nt their expense, when we see these ereatuves upon a 
stage, aernns to .be a nort of indemnification which we make to 
ounielves for. the tenror wfainh ithey pn4 its i^ when reading 
made them an. object of helieC,— when we aurreiidered up our 
peasoii to the poet^ as children to their nurses and their elders; 
and w^ laugb at our feara, as chikh*en who thought they saw 
seething in the daI^|c, triumph when the lirtnging in of a 
' candle disoovers the vanity of their feara. For this exposure 
ofsupernntural agents upon ia stage is truly bringing in a 
oaodle to ekpoae Iheir own -tlehisiveniss. It is the solitary 
taper and the foobk that genemteaa'feith in these terroi*^: a 
gbost by diandeiier light,, and in good company, deceives no 

us, which vanish .when we see a man arid his wife withput clothes in the 
picture. The painters themselves feel this, as is apparent by the awkward 
shifts they have recoarde tD, to, make Hiem look not quit^ lottified ; by a sort of 
prophetic anadiTonisin, antedating the inventien of ag^leavesl <So in the 
reading t>f iftw play, we see with Desdeniona's eyes ; in the seeing of it, we aifc 
forced to look with our own. 
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spectators,*— a gkost that can be measured by the eye^ and his 
human dimensions made out at leisure* The sight of a weU^ 
lighted house, and a well-dressed audience, shall arm the mosi 
nervous child against any apprehensions: as Tom Brown says of 
the impenetrable skin of Achilles with his impenetrable armour 
over it, ^' Bully Dawson would have fought the devil with such 
advantages." 

Much has been said^ and deservedly, in reprobation of the 
vile mixture which Dryden has thrown into the Tempest: 
doubtless without some such vicious aHoy, the impure ears of 
that age woiuld never have sate out to hear so much innocence 
of love as is contained in the sweet courtship of Ferdinand and 
Miranda. But is the Temped of Shakspeare at all a subj^ect 
for stage representation ? It is one thing to read of an en- 
chanter, and to believe the wondrous tale while i^'e are i^d^ 
ing it; but to havQ a conjuror brought before up in his con- 
juring-gown, with his spirits about him, which none but him- 
self and some hundred of favoured spectators before the cur^ 
tain are supposed to see^involves sucli a quantity of the hate- 
ful ififrredible, that all our reverence for the author cannot 
binder us from perceiving such gross attempts upon the senses 
to be in the highest degree ehildiish and inefficient. Spirits and 
fairies cannot be represented, thjey cannot even.be painted, — 
^ they can only be believed. But the elaborate and anxious 
provision of scenery, which the luxury of the age demands, 
in these cases works a quite contrary effect to what is intended. 
That which in comedy, or plays of familiar Ufe,^ad<ls so much 
to the life of the imitation, in plays which appeal to the higher 
faculties, positively d^roys the illusion which it is introduced - 
to aid. A parlour or a drawing-room, — a library opening 
into a garden, — a garden with an alcove in it, — a street, o» 
the piazza of Covent-garden, does well enough in a scene; we 
are content to give as much credit to it as it denjiands^ or rather, 
we think little about it,— it is little more than readin;^ at the 
top of a page, ^* Scene, a Garden;^' we do not imagine our- 
selves there, but we readily admit the Jmitatipn of familiar 
objects; But to think by the help of painted trees and caverns, 
which we know to be painted, to transport our minds to Pros- 
pe^o, and his island and his lonely cell; ^ or by the.aid of a 
fiddle dexterously thrown in, in an interval of speaking, to 

* It will be-8ai(Uhese tbii;gs aire done in pictures. But pictures and scenes 
are very different things. Painting is a \v6r|d of itself, but in scene-painting 
there is> the attempt to deceive; and tb^lre.is the discordancy^^ never to be got 
over, between painted scenes and real people. 
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make us 'believe that "we bear tbose supiiiiatural noises of 
which the isle was full : — the Orrery Lecturer of the Hay- 
market might as well hope, by Unmusical glasses cleveriy 
stationed out of sight behind his ap'Jiaratus, to make us believe 
that we do indeed hear the chrystal spheres ring out that 
chime, which if.it were to inwrap our fancy lon^, Milton 
thinks, 

Time would run back and fetch the age of gold, 

And speckled vanity 

Would sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Sin would melt from earthly mould ; 

Yea, Hell itself would pass away. 

And leave its dolorous mansions to the peering day. 

The Oarden of Eden, with our first parents in it, is not more 
impossible to be shown on a stage, than the Enchanted Isle, 
with its no less interesting and innocent first settlers. 

The subject of Scenery is closely connected with that of the 
Dresses, which are so anxiously attended to on our, stage. I re- 
member the last time I saw Macbeth played^ thcf discrepancy I 
felt at the changes of garment which he varied, — ^the shiftings 
and re-shiftings, like a Romish priest at mass. The luxury of 
st^ge-improvements, and the importunity of the public eye, re- 
quire this. The' coronation robe of the Scottish monarch was 
fairly a counterpart to that whi^^h our King wears wlien he eoes 
to the Parliament-house, — just so full and cumbersome, and set 
out with eirmine and pearls. And if things must be represented, 
1 see not what to find fault with in this. But in reading, what 
robe are we conscious of P Some dim images of royalty — a 
crown and sceptre, may float before our eyes, but who shall 
describe the fashion of it P Do we see in our naind's eye what 
Webb or any other robe-lnaker could pattern P This is the 
inevitable consequence of imitating every thing, to make all 
things natural. Whereas the reading of a tragedy is a fine 
abstraction. It presents to the fancy just so much of external 
appearances as to make us feel that we are among flesh and 
blood, while by far the greater and better part of our imagina- 
tion is employ^ upon the thoughts and internal machinery of 
the character. But in acting, scenery, dress, the most contemp- 
tible things, call upon us to judge of their naturalness. 

Perhaps -it would be no bad similitude, to liken the pleasure 
which we take in seeing one of these fine plays acted, compared 
with that quiet delight which we find in the reading of it, to 
the different feelings with whiph a reviewer, and a man that is 
not a reviewer, reads a fine poem. . The accursed critical 
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habit,-— die being called apon to judge and pronounce, i^iist 
make it quite a different thing to the former. In sedng these 
plays acted, we are aflfefHed just as judges* When ilandet 
compares the two pictures %f Gertrude's first and second hus- 
kand, who wants toaee the ptetnres? But in the aoting^ a minia- 
ture must be lugged out ; wfaith we know not to be the pkture, 
but only to show, how finely a miniature may be represented. 
This showing of every thing, levels all things: it makes tricks, 
bows, and curtesies, of imporlance. Mrs. S. never got more 
fame by anything than by the manner in which she dismisses 
the guests in the banqnet^scene in Macbeth : it i^ as miicfa re- 
membered as any of her thri^lling tones or impressive looks. 
But does such a trifle as this enter into the imagtiiatiohs of the 
readei's of that wild and wondednl doejie P Does not the mind 
dismisstbe feasters as rapidly as it^can ? I>oes it care about the 
gracefulness of the domg it ? But by acting, ^ad judgiiig of act- 
mg, all these non^^isseuiiats. are rau»ed into ah importance, in- 
jurious, to the. maiu interest of the play. 

I b^\e coofiwed ray observations to the.tragic par(^ of Sbak- 
speare. It would be no very difiicult task to^ extend the enquiry 
to his comedies; and to show why Falstaff^ Shallow, Sir Hugh 
Evans, and the rest, are equally incompatible with stage re- 
presentaUoa, The length to which ibis Essay has run^ will 
make it, lam afraid, sufficiently distasteful, to the Amateurs of 
the Theatre, without going; any. deeper into the subject at 
present. ^ 



CHARACTERS OF DRAMATIC WRITERS, 

CONTteMPORARY WITH SHAKSPEARE. 

Watif I, selected for puUtoation, in 1808^ Specimens^ of 
English Dramatic Poets who lived about tbe tlmi^ of l^k- 
speare, the kind of extracts which I was^anxious to give were. 
Wit 80 ttiueh piissages of wit ancl hnmour^ though tbe old ^lays 
are rich in snch, as seenei ef passiou^eometknes oT the^kiBpest 
quality, intoi^esting situations^ serious d^sjcriptions^ that whidi 
is more nearly allied to poetry than to wit, /and to tragic 
rather than to. comic poetry. The piays which I made dboicc 
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of were, with few exceptions, such as treat of humaD life and 
manners, rather than masques and, Arcadian pastorals, with 
their train of abstractions, unimpassiotted deities, passionate 
mortals-^laius, and Medorus, and Ainintas, and AmarilKs. 
My leading design was, to illiMrate what may be called the 
moral sense of our ancestoni. To i^w im what manner they 
fek, when they placed themselves by the power of imagina^ 
tion in trying eircumstanees, in the conflicts of duty and pas* 
sion,. or the strife of contending dutiea; what sort of loves and 
enmities theirs were; how their griefs were tempered, and 
their fuH-swoln joys abated r how miieb <>f ,Shakspe|u« shines 
in the ^eat men hi» cQutemporariee, and how far in bis di- 
vine mind and iftaaners- he surpassed them and alt mankind. I 
was also desirow^ to bring logetber^soiiie of the most admired 
scea^ of Fletcher and Massinger, in the estimation of the worid 
the only dramatic poets of that age entitled to be considered 
aKer Shakspeare, and, by exhibiting them in the same volume 
with the> more impressive scenes of old Marlowe, Hey wood, 
Tourneur, Webster, Ford, and others, to show, what we had 
slighted, while beyolid all proportion we had been crying up 
one or two favourite names. From the desultory criticisms 
which- accompanied that publicatioi^, I baivi^ selected a few 
which I thought would best stand by themselves, as requiring 
least immediate reference to the pl|iy or passage by which 
they were su^ested. 

' CURISTOPHER MARLOWE. 

Lusfs Dominion, or the Lasewitms'Queen.i^ThiH tragedy 
is in King Cambyses- vein ; rape, and murder, and superlatives; 
" huffing braggart puft lines," such s^ the play- writers ante- 
rior lo Shakspeare are full of, and Pistol but doldly imrtates'. 

Tmmhurlaine thf Great^ or the Scythian Shepherd.'-^'The 
lunes of Tamburlaine are perfect midsummer madness. Ne- 
buchadnazai^V are mere modest pretensions compared with the 
thundering vaunts of this Scythian Shepherd. He comes in, 
drawn by conquered kingsj and r^oaches ' these pampered 
jadeti of -Asia that tiiey can draw b^t twenty^ miles a day. 
Till I saw this passage with my own eyes, t never believed that 
it was anything |nore than a pleasant burlesqiie of mine an* 
cient's. But I can assure^my readers that it is Soberly set down 
in a play, which their ancestors took to be seripus. . 

Edward the Second.-^lnA very different style from mighty 
Tamburlaine is the tragedy of Edward the Second, The re- 
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luctant pangs of abdicating royalty in Edward furnished bints^ 
which Sfaakspeare scarcely improved in his Richard the Second, 
and the death-scene of Marlowe's king moves pity and terror 
beyond any scene ancient or modeni with which I am acquainted. 

The Rich Jew of Malta, — Marlowe's Jew does not ap- 
proach so near to Shakspeare's, as his Edward the Second does 
to Richard the Second. .Barabas is a mere monster brought 
in with a large painted nose to please the rabble.. He kills in 
sport, poisons whole nunneries, invenjls infernal machines. He 
is just such an exhibition as a century or two earlier might have 
been played before the LQudoners V by the royal command,'' 
when a general pillage and massacre pf the Hebrews had been 
previously resolved on in the cabinet. It is curious to see a 
superstition wearing out. Theiijea of a Jew, which. our pious 
ancestors contemplated with so much horror, has nothii^ in it 
now revolting. . We have tamed the olaw«s of 0ie beast, and 
pared its nails, and how we take it to our armSf fondle it, write 
plays to flatter it; it is visited by princes, affects, a taste, pa- 
tronizes the arts, and is the only liberal and gentlemanlike thing 
in Christendom. ■ * . 

Doctor Faustus, — The growing horrors of Faustus's last 
scene are awfully marked by the hours and half hours as they 
expire, and bring him nearer and nearer to the exaetment of 
his dire compact. It is indeed an agony and a fearful colluc- 
tation. Marlowe is said to have been tainted with atheistical 
positions, to have denied God and th^^ Trinity. To such a 
genius the history of Faustus must have been delectable food: 
to wander in fields where curiosity is forbidden to go, to ap- 
proach the dark gulf near enough to look in^ to be busied in 
speculations which are the rottenest pArt of the core of the fruit 
that fell from the tree of knowledge/ Barabas th^ Jew, and 
Faustus the conjurer, are offsprings of a mind which at teast 
delighted to dally with interdicted subjects. They both talk a 
language which a believer would have been tender, of putting 
into the mppth of a character though but in fiction. But the 
holiest minds have sometimes not thought it r^rehensihle to 
counterfeit impiety in the person of « another, to. bring Vice 
upon the stage spetlking her own diilect; and, themselves 
being arni)^ with an unction of self-confident idipunity, have not 
aerupled to handle and^ touch that familiarly, which would be 
death to others. Milton iq the person- of Satan has. started 

* Error, entering ioto the wdrld with Sin among us ^oor Adamites, may be 
said to 4(pring from the tree oP \i:nowledge itself, and iVom the rotlen kernels 
of that Tatar apple — HotbelV 8 Letters, 
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speculations hardier than any which the feeble armoury of 
the athiest ever furnished; and the precise, strait-laced Ri- 
chm*dson has strengthened Vice, from the mouth of Lovelace, 
with entangling sophistries and abstruse pleas against her ad^ 
versary Virtue, which Sedley, Tilliers, and Rochester, wanted 
depth of libertinism enough to have invented. 

THOMAS lyECR]^ 

. Old Fortunatus. — ^The humour of a frantic lover, in the 
scene where Orleans fo his friend Galloway defends the passiba 
with which himself, being a jprisoner in the English king's court, 
is enamoured to frenzy of the king's daughter Agripyna, is 
donb to the life. Orleans is as pasisionate an inamorato as 
any which Shakspeare ever ^rew. He is just such another 
adept in Love's reasons. ^The sober people of the world are 
with him 



'- ' — A swarm of fools 

Drbwding together -to be counted wise. • • 

He talks '* pure Biron and Romeo," h6 is almost as poetical as 
they, quite as philosophical, only a little madder. After all, 
Love's sectaries aroa reason unto themselves. We have gone 
retrograde to the noble heresy, since Abe days when Sidney 
proselyted our nation to this mixed health and disease; the 
kindliest symptom, yet the m^st alarming crisiis in the ticklish 
state of youths the nourisher ai^ the destroyer of hopeful wits ; 
the mother of twin births, wisdom and folly, valour and ^eak* 
ness; the servitude above freedom; the gentle mind's religion ;- 
the liberal.superstition. . ^ 

The Honest TF%ore.— There is in^the second part of this 
play, where Bellafront, a reclaimed harlot, recounts some of 
the. miseries of her profession, a simple piqture of honour and 
shame,' contrasted without violence, and expressed without 
ioftmodesty, which is worth aU the strong lines against the 
faarloi's profession, with which both parts of this play are 
offensively crowded. A satirist is always to he suspected, who, 
to make vice odious, dwells upon all its acts and minutest 
circumstances with a sort of relish and retrospective fondness. 
But so near are the boundaries of panegyric and invective, that 
aworn-out sinner is sometimes found to.mjftke.the best declaimer 
against sin.. The same high-reasoned descriptions, which in 
his unregenerate state served but to inflapio his appetites, in 
his new province of a moralist will serve him, a^ little turned. 
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to expose the enormity of tbose appetites in odier meft. Whea 
Cervantes with sueh profieien^ offonclBess dwells upon the 
D6n's library, who sees not that he has beefta great reader oi 
books of kttight*errantry-^perhaps was at some tiixie of his Itfe 
in danger of (ailing into those very extravagancies whkh be 
ridiculed so happily in hi& her^P 

j6hn Marston. 

Anionio find Mellidd. — The situation of Andrugio and 
Lucio, in the first part of this tragedy, where Andrugio JMi» 
oi Genoa^ banished his country, wiCh tbd los^ of a son supposed 
drowned, is cast upon the territory of hi? morCal eAenty the 
Duke of Venice, with no attendants, but Lucio an old nobleman, 
and a page — resembles that of Lear and Kent in thai king's 
distresses. Andrugio, -like Lear^ manifests a kinglike impa- 
tience, a. turbulent greatness, an affected resignaticNa. The 
enemies which he enters lists to combat, '* Despair and mighty 
Grief and sharp Impatience," and the (orces which he brings 
to vanquish them, ''^ornets of horse," &c. are in the boldest 
style of allegory. Th^y are such a *^rao9 of mourners" as th« 
^^ infection of - sorrows loud^* in the ii^Heet might begot oa 
some '^ pregnant cloud" in theimaginalion. The prologue to 
the second part, ior its passionate earnestness, and for the, tra- 
gic note of preparation which it sounds, migU have pi^eceded 
one of those old tales of Theb^ or Pelops* line, whi<^ .Milton 
has so highly commended, asiree fromf the oamsMHi error of 
the poets in his day, of *' intermixing comic stuff with tva^ 
sadness and >gravity, hrbugbt in lyithout diseretioft ooi^rnptly 
to gratify the people/' It is as solemn a pfeparadve as the 
^* warniing voice which he who saw the Apocalypse heard cry." 

What You, Will. — O I shall ne'er forget how he went 
cloatVd. Act; 1 . Scene 1 .^^To judge of the liberality of these 
notions of dress, we must adVert to the days of Gresfaam, ai|d 
the consternation which a phenomenon habited Kkethe mer* 
chant here described would have excited among the flat round 
caps and doth stockings upon 'Change, when those *^ original 
arguments or tokens of' a citizen's vocation Were in fashion, 
not more for thrift and usefulness than for distinction and^race." 
'The blank uniformity to which all ppofiqmonal distmctions in 
apparel have been long hastening, is one instance of thedeeay 
of symbok among us, which, whether it has contributed or not 
to make us a more intellectiial, has certainly made us a less ima- 
ginative people. ShaVspeare knew the force of signs: a 
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*' malignant and a lurban'd Turk." This ** meal-cap miller,'* 
says the author of God's Revenge against Murder, to express 
his indignation at an atrocipus outrage committed by the miller 
Pierot upon the person of the fair Marieta. 

AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 

The Merry Devil of Edinonton. — The scene in this de- 
lightful comedy, in which Jerningham, ' '^ with the triie feeling 
of a zealous friend j" touches the griefs of Mouncbensey, seems 
Written to make th^ reader happy. Few of our dramatists or 
novelists have attended ' enough to this. They torture and 
wound us abundantly. They are economists only in delight. 
Nothing can be finer, more gentlemanlike, and nobler, than the 
conversation and complinients of these young men. How de- 
licious is Raymond 'Mounchensey's forgetting, in his fears, that 
Jerningham has a "Saii^t in Essex;" and how sweetly his 
friend reminds him! I wish it could be ascertained, which there 
is some grounds for believing, that Michael Drayton was the 
author of thisf piece. It would add a worthy "appendage to the 
renown of that Panegyrist of my native Earth;" who has gone 
over her soil, in his Polyolbion, with the fidelity of a herald, 
and the painful love of a son ; who has ^ot left a rivulet, so 
narrow that it maybe stept over, withbut hoUourable mention ; 
and has animated bills and streams with life and passion beyond 
liie dreanas of old mythology. 

THOMAS HEYWOOD. 

A Wom^n Killed with Kindness. — 'Hey wood, is a sort of 
prose Shakspeare. His scenes are to the full as natural and 
affecting. But we miss the poety that which in Shakspeare 
al ways appears out and above the siurface of ^/ie9ta^t£re. Hey- 
livood's characters in this play, for instance, his country gen- 
tlemen, &c. are exactly \^hat we see^ but of the' best kind of 
what we see, in life. Shakspeare makes ns believe, wiiile we 
are among his lovely creations, that they are nothing but what 
^e are familiar with, as in dreams new things seem old ; but 
we awake,.ajid sigh for the .difference. 

The English !rrat?e//er.4-Hey wood's preface to this play 
is interesting, as it sho^s the heroic indifference about the opi- 
nion of posterity, which some of these great writers seem to 
have felt. There is a magnajdimity in authorship as in every 
thing els0. His ambition seems to have been confined to the 
pleasure of hearing the players speak his lines while he lived. 

.24 
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It does not appear that he ever contemplated the possibility of 
being read by after ages. What a slender pittance of fame was 
motive sufficient to the production of such plays as the English 
'traveller, the Challenge for Beauty, and the Woman Killed 
with Kindness I Posterity is bound to take care that a writer 
loses nothing by such a noble modesty. ' 

THOMAS MIDDLBTON AND WILLIAM ROWLEY. 

A Fair Quarret.~i!he insipid levelling morality to wbich 
the modern stage is tied down, would not admit of such admi- 
rable passions as these scenes' are filled with. A puritanical 
obtuseness of sentiment^ a stupid itifantile goodness, is, creeping 
among us, instead ol the vigorous passions, and virtues elad in 
flesh and blood, with which the old dramatists present us. 
Those noble and liberal casuists could discern in the differences, 
the quarrels, the animosities of men, a beauty and truth of 
moral feeling, no less than in the everlastingly inculcated du- 
ties of forgiveness and atonement. With us, all is hypocritical 
meekness^ A reconciliation-scene, be the oeeasion never so 
absurd, never fails of applause. Our audiences come to the 
theatre to be complimented on their goodness. They compare 
notes with the amiaNe characters in the play, and find a won- 
derful sympathy of disposition between them. We have a 
common stock of dramatic morality, out of which a writer may 
be supplied without the trouble of copying it -from originals 
within his own breast. To know the boundaries of honour, to 
be judiciously valilmt, to have a temperance which shall b^et 
a smoothness in the angry swellings of vouth, to esteem^life as 
nothing when the sacred reputation of a parent is to be de- 
fended, yet to shake and triable under a pious cowardice when 
that ark of an honest confideBce^is found to be frail and tottering, 
to feel the true blows of a real disgrace bluntiag that sword 
which- the imaginary strikes of a supposed false imputation had 
put so keen an edge upon but lately : to do, or to imagined this 
done in a feigned story, asks something more of a moral sense, 
somewhat a greater delicacy of perception in questions of right 
and wrong, than .goes to the writing of two or three hackneyed 
sentenees about the laws of honour as opposed to the laws of 
the land, or a comaaon-piace against duelling. Yet such things 
would stand a writer now-^-days in far.better stead than Cap- 
tain Agar and his eonscientious hbnoiM*; and he would be con- 
sidered as a far better teacher of molality than old Rowley or 
Middleion, if they were living. 
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WIU.UM ROWLEY. 

•4 Mew Wonder ; a Womaih Never Vext, — The old play- 
writers ^re disfiirguished by an honest boldness of exhibition, 
they show everything without being ashamed^ If a reverse 
in foFtiine is to be exhibited, they fairly bring us to the prison- 
grate and the alms-basket* A poor man on oiir stage is always 
a gentleman, he may be known by a peculiar neatness of ap- 
parel, and by wearing black. Oiir delicacy in fact forbids th^ 
dramatizing of distress at all. It is never showif in its essential 
properties ; it appears btit> as the adjunct of some virtue, as 
^something whii^b is to h^ relieved, from the approbation of 
which relief Ihe spectators ar6 to derive a certain soothing of 
self-referred satisfaction.' .We turn away from the real 
essences of things t6 hunt after their relative shadows, moral 
duties ; whereas, if the truth of things were fairly represented, 
the relative duties might be safely trusted to themselves, and 
moral philosophy lose the name of a science; 

1;H0MAS MiDDLEtON. . 

The fftfcA.— Though some resemblance may be traced 
between the charms in Macbeth, and the incantations in this 
play, whi<^h is supposed to have preceded it, this coincidence 
will not detract much from the origin'ality of Shakspeare. His 
witches are distinguished from the witch^ of Middieton by es- 
sential differences. - These are ciieatilre? to whom man or wo- 
man, plotting some dlre^ mischief, might resort for occasional 
consultation. Those originate deeds pf blood, and begin bad 
impnkes to men. From th^ moment that their eyes first meet 
with Macbetb^s, he is spett-bound. That meeting sways his 
destiny. He can never break the fascination. These witches 
can hurt the body, those have power over the soul. Hecate 
in Middleton has a son, a low buffoon : the hags of Shakspeare 
have neither child of their own, nor seeni to be descended from 
ady parent. The^ areToul anomalies, of whom we know not 
whence they are sprung, nor whether they have beginning or 
ending. As they are withotit human passions', so they seem to 
be without human relations. They come with thnnder and 
lightning, and vanish to airy music. This is all we know of 
them. Except Hecate, they have no names ; wliich heightens 
their mysterionsness. The names, and some of the properties, 
which the other author has given to his bags, excite smiles. 
The Weird Sisters are serious things. Their presence cannot 

24* 
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co-exist with mirth. But, in a lesser degree, the witches of 
Middleton are fiae creations. Their power too is, in some 
measure, over the' mind. They raise jars, jealousies, striQ^s, 
"like a thick scurf" over life. 



WILLIAM ROWLEY,— THOMAS DECKER,-JOHN FORD, &c. 

The Witch of Edmonton.— rMoiher Sawyer, in this wild 
play, differs from the I^ags of both I^iddletoaand Shakspeare. 
She is the plain traditional old woman witch of our ancestors; 
poor, deformed, and ignorant; the terror of villages, herself 
amenable to a iustice. That should be a hardy sheriff, with 
the pow^r of tlie county at his heels, that would lay hands 
upon the Weird Sisters. They are of another jurisdiction. 
But upon the comfcnon and received opinion, the author (or 
authors) have engrafted strong fancy. There is something 
frightfully earnest in her invocationsto the FamiUar. 

CYRIL TOURNEUR. 

• The. Rev£nger9^ Tragedy.-^ The reality and life of the dia- 
logue, in which Vindici and Hippolito* first tempt then* mother/ 
and then threaten her \yith death for consenting to the disho- 
nour of their sister, passes any scenical illusion I ever felt. I 
never read it bnt my ears tingle, and I feel a hot blush over- 
spread my cheeks, as if t' were presently about to proclaim such 
malefactions of myself as the brothers here rebuke in their un- 
natural parent, in words more keen mid dagger-like than 
those which Hamlet speaks to his mother. Such power has 
the passion of shame truly personated, not only to strike guilty 
creatures unto the soul, but to " appal" even those that are 
"free." ' , 

JOtlS WEBSTER. 

The Duchess of Malfy—All the sev^al parts of the 
dreaidful apparatus with which the death of the Duchess is ush- 
ered m, the waxen images which counterfeit death, the wild 
ma£{que of madmeb, the tomb-maker, the bellman, the living 
person's dirge, the mortification by degrees,— ^are not more re-^ 
mote from the conceptions of ordinary vengeance, than the 
strange character of suffering which they seem to bring upon 
their victim is out of the imagination of ordinary poets. As 
they are not like inflictioios of this life, so her language seems 
not of this world. She has lived among horrors till she is be- 
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come ^^ native and endowed unto that element." She speaks 
the dialect of despair; her tongue has a smatch of Tartarus and 
the souls in bale. To move a horror skilfully, to touch a soul 
to the^uick, to lay upon fear as much as it can bear, to wean 
and weary a life till it is ready to drop, and then step in with 
mortal instruments to take its last forfeit :. this only a Web- 
ster can do. Inferior geniuses may ** upon horror's head hoiv 
rors accumulate," but they cannot dp this. They mistake 
quantity for quality; they "terrify babes with painted devils;'' 
but they know not how a soul is ta be moted. Their terrors 
want dignity, their affrightments are without decorum. 

The White Devil^ or Vittorid Corombana. — This White 
Devil of Italy sets off a bad* cause so specioui^ly, atkd pleads 
with such an innocence-resembling boldness, that we seem to 
isee that matchless heaiuty of her face which inspires such gay 
confidence into her, and are ready to espect, when she has ^ 
doile her pleadings, that her very judges, her accusers, the 
grave ambassadors wjio ^it as spectators, and all the court, 
will rise and make proffer to defend her in spite of the utmost 
conviction of her guilt; as the Shepherds in Don Quixote make 
proffer to follow the beautiful Shepherdess Marcela, "without 
making- any profit of her mapifest resolution made there in 
their hearing." ' 

• ^ » • . 

$Q sweet afi<l lovely does she make the shame^^ 

Which, like a cafiker. In the fragrant rose, 

Does spot the beauty of her budding namel / 

t never saw anything like the fqneral dirge in thiaplay, for 
the death of Narcello, except the ditty vd^ick reminds Fer- 
dinand of his drowned father in the Tempest. As that is oi 
the water, watery; so this is of the earth, earthy. Both have 
that in^enseness of feeling, which seems to resolve itself into 
the element which it contemplates. 

In a note on the Spanish Tragedy in the Specimens, t have 
said that there is nothing in the undoubted plays of Jonson 
which would authorize us to suppose that he could have sup- 
plied the additions to Hi^ronymo. I suspec/ted the agency of 
some more potent spirit. I thought that Webster might have 
furnished them. They seemed full of th^t wild, solemn, pre- 
ternatural cast of grief which bewilders us in the Duchess of 
Malfy. On second consideration, I think this a hasty criticism. 
They are more 4ike the overflowing griefs and talking dis- 
traction of Titus Andii'onicns. The sorrows of the Duchess set. 
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inward; if she talks, it is little more tliaR soliloquy imitatai^ 
coRversatioR id a kind of bravery. 

JOHN FORD. 

Tke Broken Heart. — i do not know where io find, m aay 
{4ay, a catastrophe so grand, so solemn, and so surprising as. 
in this. This is indeed, according to Milton, to describe bi^ 
passions and high actions. Th^ fortitude of tbe Spartan boy, 
who let a beast gnaw out bis bowels till he died with^out es;- 
pressing a groan, is a Sunt bodily iniage of ibis dilaceratioR of 
the spirit, and exenteration of the inmost mind, which Calaniha, 
with a holy violence against her nature, keeps closely epvered, 
till the last duties of a wife and a queen are fulfilled. Stories 
of martyrdom are but of chains and the stake; a little bodily 
suffering. These tonpents^ 

On the purest spirits prey, 

As on entrails, joints, and limbs, 

With answerabte pains, but more intense. - 

What a noUe thing is the sod in its streagdis and in its 
weaknesses! Who would be less weak than Calantba? Wha 
can be so strong? The expression of this transcendant scene 
ahnost bears us in imagination to Calvary and the Cross ; . and 
we seem to perceive, some analogy between the sceiiical suffer- 
ings which W6 are here contemplating, and the real agonies of 
that final completipn to which we dare no more than hint a 
reference. . Ford was of the first order of poets. Be sought 
for sublimity, not by parceki in metaphors or visible images, 
but directly wh^re she \i^ her full i^sidence in the heart of 
man; in the actions and sufferings of the greatest minds. 
There is a grandeur of^e soid above mountains, seas, and the 
elements. Even in the poor perverted reason of Giovanni and 
Annabella, in the |day* which stands at the head of the 
modem collection of the works of this author, we discern traces 
of that fiery particle, "whicb, in the irregular starting from out 
the road of beaten action, discovers something of a right line 
even in obliqnky, and diows hints of an improveable greaUiess 
^n the lowest descents and degradations of our nature. 

* "lis Pity she 16 a Whore. 
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FULKE GREVILLE, LORD BROOKE. 

Alahan, Mustapha. — The two tragedies of LordBrooke, 
printed among his poems, might with more propriety have 
been termed political treatises thaii plays. Their author has 
strangely contrived, to make passion, character, and idterest, of 
tbe highest order; subservient to the expression of slate dog- 
mas and mysteries. He is nine parts Machiavel and Tacitus, 
for one psirt Sophocles or Seneca. In this writer'is estimate 
of the powers of the mind, the understandii^ must have held 
a most tyrannical pre-eminence. . Whethei' we look into his 
plays, or his most passionate love-poeirrs, we shall f^pd all 
frozen add qlade rigid with intellect. The Hnest movements 
of the human heart, the qtniost grandeur of which tlie soul 
i$ capable, are essentially comprised in the actions and speeches 
of Caelica and Camena. 8hakspeare, who seems to have had 
a peculiar delight in contemplating womanly perfection, whom 
for his many sweet images of female excellence aH women are 
io an especial manner bound to love, has not raised the ideal 
of the female character higher than Lord Brooke, in these two 
womeii) has done. Biit it requires a study equivalent to the 
learning of a new language to understand their meaning w]ien 
they speak* ttis indeed hard to l)it : 

Much like thy riddle, Samson, i« one day * 
' Or, seven though one shpbld musing sit. 

h is as if a being of pure intellect should take^upon him to 
eixpress the emotions of our sensitive natures. There would 
be £dl knowledge, but sympathetic expressions would be 
wanting. \ 

»EN JON80N. 

Tke CcLse is A Iter ejd.— The passion for wealth has worn 
put juucb of its grossiiiiess ip tract of time. Our ancestors cer- 
taioly conceived of moiiey as able to confer a distinct gratifi- 
cation in itself,^not considered simply as a symbol of wealth. 
The old poetsf, when they introduce a miser, make him address 
his fold as his mistress; as something to be seen, felt, and 
hugged; as capable of satisfying two of the senses at least. 
The substitution of ^ thin, unsatisfying medium in the place of 
the good old tangible metal, has made avai'ice quite a Platonic 
affection in compar^on with the seeing, touching, and hand- 
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ling-pleasure of tl|e old Chrysophilites. A b^nk-note can iia 
more satisfy the touch of a true sensualist in this passion, than 
Creusa could return her husband's embrace in the shades. See 
the Cave of Mamixion in Spenser; Barabas's contemplation 
of his wealth in the Rich Jew of Malta; Luke's raptures ia the 
City Madam; the idolatry and absolute gold-worship of the 
miser Jaques in this early jcomic ^production of Ben Jonson'sf. 
Above all, hear Guzman, in that excellent old translation of the 
Spanish Rogye, expatiate on th^ '' ruddy cheeks of your golden 
ruddocks, your Spanish pistolets, your plump. and full-faced 
Portuguese, and, your clear-skinned pieces of eight of Castile.'' 
which he and his fellows theiieggars kept Secret to themselves, 
and did privately enjoy in a plentiful manner. '> For to have 
them, to pay them away, is not to enjoy them ; to enjoy them, 
is to have them lyipg by us; having no other need of them 
than to use them' for the clearing of the eye-sight, and the com- 
forting pf our senses. These we did carry about with us, 
sewing them in some patches of pur doublets near unto the 
heart, and as close to the skin as we could handsomely quilt 
them in, holding them to be restorative.'* 

Poetaster. — Thi» Roman play seems written' to .confute 
t:hose enemies of Ben in his own day's and ours, who have said 
that he made a pedantical use of his learning. He has here 
revived the whole Court of Augustus, by a learned spell. We 
are admitted tq the society of the illustrious dead. Virgil, Ho- 
race, Ovid, TibuUus, converse in our own tongue more finely 
and poeticflllly than th^y were used to express themselves in 
their native Latin. Nothing can be imagined more elegant, 
refined, and court-like, than the scenes between this Louis 
the Fourteenth of^ntiquity and his literati. The whole- essence 
and secret of that kind of intercourse is contaiined^herein. 
The economical liberality by which gre^litness, seeming to 
wave some part of its prerogative, takes care to lose nohe of 
' the essentials; the prudential liberties of an inferior, which 
flatter by Commanded boldness and soothe with complimen- 
tary sincerity. These, and a thousand beautiful passages from 
his New Indi, his Cynthia's Revels, and from those numerous 
court-masques and entertainments which he was in the daily 
habit of furnishing, might be adduced to shew the poetical 
fancy and elegance' of mind of the supposed rugged old bard. 
Alchemist. — The judgment is perfectly overwhelmed by the 
torrent of images, words, and book-knowledge, with which Epir 
cure Mammon (Act 2, Scene 2) confounds and stuns his incre- 
dulous hearer. They come pouriiig out like the successive 
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falls of Nilus. They "doubly redouble strokes upon ihe foe." 
Description outstrides proof. We are made to believe effects 
before we have testimony for their causes. If there is no one 
image which attains the height of the sublime, yet the con- 
fluence and assemblage of them all produces a result equal to 
the grandest poetry. The huge Xeirxean army countervails 
against ^ngle Achilles. Epicure Mammon is the most deter- 
mined offspring of its author. It has the whole " matter and 
copy of the ft^ther — eye,, nose, Up, the trick of his frown." It 
is just such a swaggerer as contemporaries have described old 
Ben to be. Meercraft, Bobadil^ the Host of the New Inn, have 
all his image and superscription. But Mammon is arrogant 
pretension personified. Sir Samson Legend, in Love for Love, 
is such, another lying, overbearing character, but he does ftot 
con^e up to Epicure Mammon, What a " towering bravery" 
there is in his sensuality! he affedts no pleasure under a Sultan. 
Jt is as if " Egypt with Aissyria strovie in luxury." 

qEORGE CHAPMAN: 

Bussy D^AMoiSj ByrovCs Conspiracy^ ByrovUs Tragedy, 
^c. ^c,^- Webster has happily characterised the " full and 
heightened style" of Chapinan, who, of all the English play- 
write'rs, perhaps approaches nearest to Shakspeare in the de- 
scriptive and didactic, in passages which ,are le$i^ purely drama- 
tic. He could not go out of ^himself, as Shakspeare could shift 
at pleasure to inform and^iiimate other existences, but in himself 
he had an eye to perceive and a soul to embrace all forms and 
modes of being. He. would have niade a great epic poet, if 
indeed he has not abundantly shown himself to be one ; for his 
Homer is not so properly a translation as the stories of Achilles 
and UlySises re-written. . The earnestness and passion which 
he has put into every part of these poems, would be incredible 
io a reader of mere. modern translations. His almost Greek 
zeal for the glory of his heroes can only be paralleled by that 
fierce spirit of Hebrew bigotry, with which Milton, as if per- 
sonating one of the zealots of the old law, clothled himself when 
he sat down to paint the acts of Samson against theuncireum- 
cised. The great obstacle to^ Chapman^s translations being 
read, is theii* unconquerable quaintness. He pours out in the 
same breath the most just and natural, and. the most violent and 
cr^ude^ expressions. He seems to grasp at whatever words 
come first to hand while the enthusiasm is upon him, as if all 
pther must be inadequate to the divine meaning!. But passion 
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(the aU in all ki poetry) is «¥ery where present, raistug the low^ 
digaifying the meaD^ and putting sense into the absurd. He 
makes his readers glow, weep, tremble, take any affection whioh 
he pleases, be moved by words, or, in spite of them, be disgusted 
and overcoma ih%k d^tgust. 

FRANCIS BEAUMONT .-«JdHN FLETCHER. 

Maid's Tragedy. -^Ob$ charaeteristic of the excellent old 
poets is, their being able to bestow ^lEice upon subjects which 
naturally do not seem susceptible of any. I will mention two 
instances. Zelmanein the Arcadia of Sidney,^ and Helena in 
ihp Airs Well that Ends Well of Shakspeare. What can be 
more unpromising at fvcst si^t, than the idea of a ^oui^ man 
disguising himself in woDftaa's attire, md passing himself off for 
a woman among women ; and that for a long space of time ? 
Yet Sir Philip has preserved so matchless a decorum, that 
neither does Pyrocles' manhood suffer any stain for the effe- 
minacy of Zelmane, nor is the respect due to the princesses at 
all diminished when the deception comes to be known. In the 
sweetly constituted m'md of Sir Philip Sidney^ it seems as if no 
ygly thought or unhaQdsome meditation could find ahai4>our. 
He turned all that he touched into uaa^pes of honour and virtue. 
Helena in Shakspeare is a young woman seekiiig a man in 
marriage. The oi'dinary rules of courtship are reversed, the 
habitual feelings are grossed. Yet with such exquisite address 
this dangerous sidaject is handled, that Udena's forwardness 
loses beir no honour ; delicacy dispenses with its laws in her 
favour^ and nature, in her single case, seems content to suffer 
a sweet violation. Aspatia, in the Maid's Tragedy, is a cha- 
racter equally difficult, with Hdena, of bang managed with 
grace. She too is a slighted woman, reused by the. man who 
had once engaged to marry ber. Yet it is artfiiUy contrived, 
that while we pity w« respect her, and^ ^e descends without 
degradation. Such wonders true poetry and passion can do, 
to confer dignity uponsub}ects which do not seem capable of 
it. But Aspatia mitstnotbe comparedat all points with Helena;^ 
she doe$ not so absolutely pi^edoministe over her situation, but 
she suffers s<Mne diminution, some abatement of the full lustre 
of the female character, which Helena never does. Her cha- 
racter has miLny degrees of sweetness, some of ddieacy ; but k 
has weakness, which, if we do not despise, , we are sorry for. 
After all, Beaumont and Fletcher w-ere but an inrerior sort of 
Shakspeares and Sidneys. 
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Philaster. — Tfaie character of Bellario must have heem ck- 
tremely .popular io ks day. For raaoy years after the date ai 
Pfailaster's first exhibttion on the stage, scarce a play eaa foe 
found without one of these women pages in it, following in the 
train of some pre-engaged lover, calling on the gods to bless 
her happy rivd (\n& mistress), whom no doubt she secretly 
curses in her heart, giving rise to many pretty e^tt^o^Ke^ by ^ 
way on the confusion of sex, and either made happy at last by 
some surprising^ turn of fate, or dismissed with the joint pky 
of ^e lovers and the audience. Ik^nne has a copy of verses to 
his mistress, dissuading her from a resolution wfai^ she seeHis 
to have talwn up from some. of these scenical representations, 
of following himi abroad as a page. It is so earnest, so weij^ity, 
so rich in poetry, in sense, in wit, and pathos, that it deserves 
to be read as a solemn clese in future to all audi sicUy fancies 
as he there deprecates. 

JOHN FLETCHER. 

Thiefry and Theochret.— The scene where Ordeila offers 
her life a sacrifice, that the king of France may not be childless, 
I have always ednsidered as the finest in all Fletcher, and 
Ordeila to be the most perfectnotion of the female heroic cha* 
racter, Mxt to Caiantha in the Broken Heart. She is a piecMS 
of sainted nature. Yet nobl^ as the whol^ passage is^ it must 
be confessed that the manner of it, compared with Sbakspear e's 
jdaesf soenes, is faint and languid. Its motion is circidar, not 
progressive. Each line revolves on itself in a sort of separate 
orbit. They do not join into one another like a running-hand. 
Fletcher^s ideas moved sfow ; his versification, though sweet, is 
tedious, it stops at every'turn ; he "lays line upon line, making 
up one after the other, addLpig image to image so deliberately, 
that we see their junctures. Shakspeare mingles every thing, 
runs line into Une, embarrasses sentences i|nd meta{rfiors ^before 
done idea has Imu^ its shdl, another is hatched and clamorous 
for disdosnre. Another striking difference between Fletcher 
and Shakspeare, is the fondness of the foraier for unnatural 
and violent situations. He seems to have thought that nothing 
great could be produced in an ordinary way. The chief inci- 
dents in some of his most admired tragedies show tfais.^ Shak- 
speare had nothing of this contortion in his mind, none of that 
graving aftei* viok»it situations, and Sights of strained and im- 
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probable virtue, which I think always betrays an in^perfect 
moral sensibility. The wit of Fleteher is excellent "^ like bis 
serious scenes, but there is something strained and far-fetched 
in both. He is too mistrustful of Nature, he always goes a little 
on one side of her. Shakspeare chose her without a reserve: 
and had riches, power, understanding, and length of days, with 
her, for a dowry. 

Faithful Shepherdess. — If all the parts of this delightful 
pastoral had been in unison with its many innocent scenes and 
sweet lyric intermixtures, it had been a poem fit to vie with 
Comus or the Arcadia, to have been put into the hands of boys 
and virgins, to have made matter for young dreams, like the 
loves of Hermia i^d Lysander. But a spot is on the £eice of this 
Diana. Nothing short of infatuation could have driven^ Fletcher 
upon mixing with this ''blessedness" such an ugly defprmity 
as Chloe, the wanton shepherdess! If Chloe was meant to set 
off Clorin by contrast, Fletchet* should have known that such, 
weeds, by juxta-position, do not set offi^ but kill sweet flowers. ^ 

PHILIP MASSINGER.— THOIMAS DECKER, 

The Virgin Martyr. — This play has some beauties of iso 
very high an order, that with all my respect for Massinger, 1 
do not think he had poetical enthusiasm capable of rising up 
to them. His associate Decker, who wrote Old Fortunatus, 
had poetry enough for anything. The very impurities which 
obtrude themselves among the i^weet pieties of this play like 
Satan among the Sons of heaven, have a strength of contrast, 
a raciness, and a glow in them, which are beyond Massinger. 
They are to the religion of the rest, what Caliban is to Mn*anda. 

PHILIP MASSINGER.— THOMAS MIDDLETON.— WILLIAM ROWLEY. 

Old Xato.-^There is an exquisiteness of moral sensibility, 
making oires eyes to gush out tears of delight, and a poeticaU 
strangeness in the circumstances of this sweet tragi-comedy, 
which are unlike anything in the dramas which Massinger 
wrote alone. The pathos is of a subtler edge. Middleton ^nd 
Rowley, who assiste4 in it, had both of them finer geniuses 
than their associate.* 

* Wit without Money, and. his eomedies generally. 
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JAMES SHIRLEY. 

Claims a place amongst the worthies of this period, not so 
much from any transcendant talent in himself, as that he was 
the last of a great race, all of whom spoke nearly the same 
language, and had a set of moral feelings and notions in com- 
mon. A new ^ language, and quite a new turn of tragic and 
eomic interest, came in with the Restoration. 



ROSAMUND GRAY. 



A TALE. 

It was noontide. The ysun was very hot. An old gtetle- 
woman sat spinning in a little arbour at the door of her cot- 
tage. She was blmd; and her granddaughter was reading the 
Bible to her. The. old lady had just left her work, to attend 
to the story of Ruth. 

^^Orpah kissed her mother-in-law; but Ruth clave unto 
her.'' It was a passage she could not let pass without a com- 
ment. The moral she drew from it was not very new^ to be sure. 
The girl had heard it a hundred times before — and a hundred 
times more she could have heard it, without suspecting^t to be 
tedious. Rosamund loved her grandmother. 

The old lady loved Rosamund tob; and she had reason for 
so doing. Rosamund was to her at once a child and a servant. 
She had only her left in the world. They two lived together. 

They had onc^"^ known better days<. The story of Rosa- 
mund's parents, their failure, their folly, and distresses, may be 
told another time. Our tale hath grief enough in it. 

It was now about a year and a half since old Margaret Gray 
had sold off all her effects, to pay the debts of Rosamund's 
father — just after the mother had died of a broken heart; for 
her husband had Hed his country to hide his shame in a foreign 
land. At that period the old lady retired to a small cottage, 
in the village of Widford, in Hertfordshire. • 

Rosamund, in her thirteenth year, was left destitute, without 
fortune or friends : she went with her grandmother. In all this 
time she had served her feuthfuUy and lovingly., 

Old Margaret Gray, when she first came into these parts, 
had eyes, and could see. The neighbours said, they had been 
dimmed by weeping : be that as it may, she was latterly grown 
quite blind. *' God is very good to us, child; I caajeel you 
yet." This she would sometimes say; and we need not wonder 
to hear, that Ro^inund clave unto her grandmother. 

Margaret retained a spirit unbroken by calamity. There 
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was a principle withiny'whieh it seemed as if no ontward err- 
eumstanees eould reach. ^ It m9QS a religious principle, and she 
had taught it to Rosamund ; for the girl had mostly resided 
with her grandmother from her earliest years. Indeed she 
had taught her all that she knew herself; and the old lady's 
knowledge did hot extend a vast way* 

Margaret had drawn her maxima from observation ; and a 
pretty long experience in life had contributed to make her, at 
times, a little positive : h^ Rosalmund never argued with her 
grandmother^ 

Their library cbnsisted chiefly in a lai^e family BiMe, with 
notes and exposition by various learned expositors from Bishop 
Jewell downwards. 

This might never be suffered to lie about like other books, 
but was kept eonstantly wrapt up in a handsome case of green 
velvet, with gold tassels the only rdick of departed grandeur 
they had brought with them to th^ cottage— every thing else 
<»f value had beeiT sold off for the purpose above mentioned. 

This Bible Rosamund, when a child, had never dared to open 
without permission; and even yet, from habit, contioiued the 
enstom. Margaret bad parted with none of her authority; 
indeed it was never exerted with much harshness; and happy 
was, Rosamund, though a girl grown, when she could obtain 
leave to read her Bible. It was a treasure too valuable for an 
indiscriminate use; and Margaret still pointed out to her grand- 
daughter ithere to read. 

Besides this, they hod the ** Complete Angler, or Contem- 
plative Man's Recreirtion,'' with cuts — " Pilgrim's Progress," 
the first part — a Cookery Book, with a few' dry sprigs of rose- 
mary and lavender studc here and there between the leaves 
(I suppose, to point to some of the old lady's mofst favorite 
receipts), and there was " Wither's Emblems," an old book, 
and quaint. The old fashioned pictures in this last book were 
among the first exciters of. the infant Rosamund's curiosity. 
Her contemplation had fed upon ihem in rather older years. 

Rosamund had not. read many books besides these; or if 
any, they had been only occasional companions S these were to 
Rosamund as old friends, that she had long known. I know 
not whether the peculiar c^t of her mind might not be iraced, 
in part, to a tincture she had received, early^ in life, from 
Walton, and Wither, from lehn Bunyan, and her Bible. 

Rosamund's mind wai? pensive and reflective, rather than 
what passes usually for clever or acute. From a child she 
was remarkably shy and thoughtful — ^this was taken fot* stupi- 
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dity and want of feeling; and the child ha^ been sometime'^ 
whipt for being a stubborn thing ^ when her little heart was 
almost bursting with aifection. 

Even now her grandmother would often reprove her, when 
she found her too grave or melancholy ; gave her sprightly 
lectures about good humour and rational mirth ; and not un- 
frequently fell a crying herself, to the great discredit of her 
lecture. Those tears endeared her the more to Rosamund. 

Margaret would say, " Child, I love you to cry, when I think 
you are only remembering your poor dear father and mother — 
I would have you think about them sometimes — it would be 
strange if you did not — but I fear, Rosamund, I fear, girl, you 
sometimes think too deeply about your own situation and poor 
prospects in life. When you do so, you do wrong — remem- 
ber the naughty rich man in the parable. He never had any 
good thoughts about God, and his religion : and that might 
have bieen your case." 

Rosamund, at these times, . could not reply to her; she was 
not in the habit of argmng with her grandmother; so she was 
quite silent on these occasions — t>r else the girl knew welt 
enough herself, that she had only been sad to think x)f the de- 
solate condition of her best friend, to see her, in her old age, 
so infirm and blind. But she had never been used to make 
excuses, when the old lady said she was doing wrong. 

The neighbours were all very kind to them. The veriest 
rustics never passed them without a bow, or a pulling off of 
the hat-^som^ show of courtesy, awkward indeed, but affec- 
tionate — with a ^* good morrow, madam," or '' yoiing ma- 
dam," as it might happen. - 

Rude and savage natures, who seem bbrn with a propensity 
to express contempt for anything that looks like^ prosperity, 
yet felt respect for its declining lustre. 

The farmiers, and better sort of people (as they are called) ^ 
all promised to provide for Rosamund, when her grandmo-^ 
ther should die. Margaret trusted in God, and believed 
them. 

She used to- say, '' I \^\e lived many years in the world; 
and have never known people, good p^le^ to be left with- 
out some friend ; a relation, a benebctor, a something. God 
knows our wants — ^that it is ,not good for man or woman to* 
be alone ; atid he always sends us a helpmate, aieaning-place^ 
a somewhat.^ Upon this sure ground of experience, did Mar- 
garet build her tnist in Providence. 

Rosamund had just made an end of her story (as } was about 
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to relate,) and was lidtenidg to the application of the morale 
(which said application she was old enough to have made her- 
iseir, but her grandmother still continued to treat her, in many 
respects, as a child, and Rosamund was in no haste to lay claim 
to the title of womanhood), when a young gentleman mad6 
his appearance, and interrupted them. 

It was young Allan Claf e, who had U*ought a present of 
peaches, and some roses, for Rosamund. 

He laid his little basket ^own on a seat of the arbour ; and 
in a respectful tone of voic^, as though he w6re addressing a 
parent, enquired of Margaret " bow she did/^ 

The old lady seemed pleased with his attentions->-answered 
bis enquiries by saying, that *• her cough was less troublesome 
a*nights, but sh^ had not yet got rid of it, and probably she 
never might ; but she did not like to teaze young people with 
an account of her infirmities." 

A few *ind words passed on either Sldri, when young Clarei 
glancing a tender Idok at the girl, who had all this time been 
silent, took leave of them with saying *'I shall bring Elinor to 
see you in the evening." 

When he was gone, the old lady began to prattle. 

*• That is a sweet dispositioned youth, and I do love him 
dearly, I must say it — ^there is such a modesty in all he says 
or does— he shonld not come here so often^ to be sure, but I 
don't know how to help it; there is so much goodness in him, 
! can't find in my heart to forbid him. Biit, Rosamund, girl^ 
I must tell you beforehand; when you grow older, Mr. Clare 
must be* no companion for you — while y6u were. both so 
young, it was all very well — but the time is coming, when 
folks Will think harm of it, if a rich young gentleman, like Mr. 
Clare, comes so often to our poor cottage. — Dost hear, girl ? 
why donH you answer ? come, I did not mean to say anything 
to hurt yon-^speak to me, Rosamund — nay, I must not have 
you be sullen— I don't love people that are sullen." 

And in this manner was this poor soul running on, unheard 
and unheeded, when it occurred to her, that possibly the girl 
might not be within hearing, '^ . -, ' 

And true it was, that Rosamund had slunk away at the first 
mention of Mr. Clare's good qualities: and when she. returned, 
which was not till a few minutes after Margaret fiad made an 
end of her fine harangue, it is certain her cheel^s did look 
very rosy. That might have been from the beat of tie day or 
from exercise, for. she had b^n walking in the garden. 

Margaret, we know, was blind; and, in this case, it was 

2^ 
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lucky for Rosamund that she was so, or she might have made 
some not unlikely surmises. 

I must not have my reader infer from this, that I at all 
think it likely, a young maid of fourteen would fall in love 
without asking her grandmother's leave— the thing itself is not 
to be conceived. 

To obviate all suspicions, I am disposed to conununicate a 
little anecdote of Rosamund. 

A month or two back her grandmother had been giving her 
the strictest prohibitions, in her walks, ftot to go near a cer- 
tain spot, which was dangerous fropn the circumstance of a 
huge overgil^owii oak tree spreading its prodigious arms across 
a deep chalk-pit, which they partly concealed. 

To this fatal place Rosamund came one dayr— female cu- 
riosity, we know, is older than the flood — let us not think 
hardly of the girl, if she partook of the sexual fisiiling. 

Rosamund ventured | further and further-^climbed along 
one of the branches— approached the forbidden chasm — her 
foot slipped-^she was not killed^- but it w^s by a mercy she 
escaped — other branches intercepted her fall — and with a 
palpitating he^rt she made her way back to the cottage. 

It happened that evening, that her grandmother was in one 
of her bck humours, caressed Rosamund, talked of oM times, 
and what a blessing it was they two found a shelter in their 
Tittle cottage, and in conclusion, told Rosamund, ^< she was 
a good girl, and God would one day reward, her for her 
kindness to her old blind, grandmother." 

This was more than Rosamund could beai\ Her morning's 
disobedience came fresb into her mind^she felt she did not 
deserve all this from Margaret, and at last burst into a fit of 
crying, and made confession of her fault. The old gentle- 
woman kissed and forgave her. 

Rosamund never went near that naughty chasm again« 

Mai^aret would never have beard of this^ if Rosamund had 
not told of it herself. But this young niaid had a delicate 
moral sense, which would not suffer her to take advantage of 
her grandinpther, to deceive ber, or conceal anything from 
heVf though Margaret was old, and blinds and easy to be im- 
posed upon. 

Anoth^i virtuous trait I recollect of Rosamund, and, now 
I am in the vein, \ein tell it. 

Some, I know, will think these things trifles* and they are 
so — but if these minutim make my xeader better acquainted 
with Rosamund, I am content to ^cbide the imputation. 
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^hen^ promises of character, binds, and early indications of 
^ sweet nature^ are to me more dear, and choice in the se- 
lection, than any oif those pretty wild flowers, which this 
xyoung maid, this virtuous Rosamund, has ever gathered in a 
fine May morning, to nrnke a posy to place in the bosom of her 
old blind friend. 

Rosamund had a very jiist notion^ of drawing, an<) woulcl 
often employ her talent in makih^ i^ketches oJt the surrounding 
s^nety. . • 

On a landsca][)e, a larger piece than she haci ever yet at- 
tempted^ she had now been working for three or four monlhs. 
She had taken great pains with it, given much time to it, and 
it was nearly finished. For whose particular inspection it was 
designed, I will not venture to conjecture. We know it could 
not haVe been for her grandmother's: 

One day she went out on a short erranid; aiidleflher land- 
scape on the table; When she returned she found li gone. 

Rosamund from the first suspected .some mischief, but held 
her tongue. At length ishemade the fatal discovery. Margaret, 
in her absence^ had laid violent hands on it; not knowing what 
\t was, but taking it for sdme waste piiper, had torn it in half, 
and with one half of this elaborate eompositioii had twisted 
herself up^— a thread-paperl 

Rosamund spread out her hands at sight of the disaster, 
gave her grandmother a roguish smile, biit ssXd not a word. 
She knew the poor soul would only fret, if she told her of it, — 
and when once Margaret was set a fretting for other people's 
misfortunes, the fit held her pretty loiig. 

So Rosamund thait very afternoon began another piece of 
thesanie size and subject; and Margaret, to her dying day, 
never dreamed of the mischief she hdd unconsciously done. 

Rosamund Gray was the most beautiful young creature thistt 
eyes ever beheld. Her £ace had the sweetest expr^ssibii in 
it — ^a gentleness — a modesty — a timichty — a certkih charm — a 
grace without a name. 

There was a sort of melancholy mingled in her smile. It 
was not the thoughtless levity of a girl — it was not the re- 
strained simper of premature womanhood— ^it was s6mething 
which the poet Young might have remembered, ip^heti he com- 
posed that perfect line^ 

*' Soft, modest, melancholy^ female, fair," 

■ - * ' • • ■ ■ 
, She was a mild^yed maid,and every body loved her. "Young 
Allan Clare, when but a boy, sighed for her. 

25* 
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Her yellow hair fell In bright and eurling clusters, like 

" Those hanging locks 
Of young Apollo. "* 

Her voice was trembling and musical. A graceful diffidence 
pleaded for her whenever she spake — and, if she said but little, 
that little found its way Xo the heart. 

Young, and artless, and innocent, meaning no harm, and 
thinking none; affectionate as a smiling infant — playful, yet 
inobtrusive, as a weaned lamb — every body, loyed her* Young 
Allan Clare, when but a boy, sighed for her. 



The Moon is shining in so brighUy at my window, where I 
write, that I feel it a crime not to. suspend my eimploym/eal 
awhtte to gaze at her. 

See how she glidetbj in maiden honor, through the clouds^ 
who divide on either side to do her homage. 

Beautiful vision! — as I contemplate thee, ^ internal harmo«j 
is communicated to my mind, a moral brightness, a tacit analogy 
of mental purity; a calm like that we ascribe in fancy to the 
favoured inhabitants of thy fairy regions, ^'avgent fiel4s.'^ 

I marvel not, O maon^ that heathen' people, in the ^^ olden 
times,'* did worship thy deity — Cinthia, Diana, Hecate. Chris- 
tian Europe invokes thee not by these Names now — her idola- 
try is of a blacker stain : Belial is her God— she worships^ 
Mammon. 

False things are told concerning thee, fair pla^et-~rfor ( wUI 
ne'er believe, that thou canst take a perverse pleamire in distort- 
ing the brains of us ppor mortals. Lunatics! moon^trudsl 
Calumny invented, and folly took up, these ^ames. I would 
hope better things from thy mild aspect and beni^ inftuenees. 

Lady of Heaven, thou lendest thy pure lamp, to light the way 
to the virgin mourner, when she goes to seek the tomb where 
her warrior lover lies. 

Friend of the distressed, thou speakest only peaoe to the 
lonely sufferer, who walks forth 'm th^ placid, evening, heoeath 
thy gentle light, to chide at fortune, or to compUUi df ehaagad 
friends, or unhappy loves. 

Do I dream, or doth not even now a heavenly calm descead 
front thee into my bosom^ as I meditate on the chaste loves of 
Bosamund and her Clare? 

AUaii Clare waa just two y^a^s elder than Hos^tmuttd. He 
was a boy of fourteen, when he first became acquainted wi^ 
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her — it was soon after she had come to reside with her grand^ 
mother at Widford. 

.He met her by chance one day, carrying a pitcher in 
her hand, which she had heen filling from a neighbouring well 
— Ihe pitcher was heavy, and she seemed to be bending with its « 
weight. 

Allan insisted oh carrying it for her — for he thought it a sin, 
that a delicate young maid, like her, should be so employed, 
and he stand idle by. 

Allan had a propensity to do little kind offices for every body 
—but at the sight of Rosamund Gray his first fire was kindled 
•r-his young mind seemed to have found an object, and his. 
enthusiasmwas from that time forth awakened. His visits, from 
that day, were pretty frequent at the cottage. 

He was never happier than when he could get Rosamund to 
walk out with him. He would make her admire the scenes he 
admired — fancy the wild flowers he fancied — watch the clouds 
he was watching — and not unfrequently repeat to her poetry^ 
which he loved, and make her love it. 

On their return, the old lady, who considered them yet as 
but children, would bid Rosamund fetch Mr. Clare a glass of 
her currant wine, a bowl of new milk, or some cheap dainty ,^ 
which was more welcome to Allan than the costliest delicacies 
of a prince's court. 

The boy and girl, for they were no more at that age, grew 
{bnd of each other — more fond than either of them suspected. 

' ^* They wouhl 8it» and sigh, 

And look U[K>ii each other, and coBcei? e 
Not what they ailM ; yet something they did ail, 
And yet were well — and yet they were not well ; . 
And what was their disease, they cobld not tdl. 

And thus, 

In this first garden of their simpleness 
They spent their childhood." 

v 

. ^circumstance had lately happened, which in some sort 
Altered the natnre of their attachment. 

Rosaanmd was one day reading the tale of ''Jtilia de Rou- 
Wgne"-!— a book which young Clare had lent her. 

Alkin was standing by, looking over her, with one hand 
thrown round her neck, and a finger of the other pointing to a 
passage m Julia's third letter. 

^' Maria! in my hours 4f visionary indnlgenee, I have some- 
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times painted to myself a husband — no matter whom--r-€omrort'^ 
ing me amidst the distresses which fortune had laid upon us. I 
}iave smiled upon him through my tears; tears, not of anguish, 
but ot teAclerness ; — rour children were playing around us, 
|inconscio\]^s of misfortqne; we had taught theip to be humble, 
and to be happy; our little shed was reserved to us, and their 
smiles to ch^er it.— I have imagined the luxury of such a scene, 
and affliction became a part of my dream of happiness.** 

The girl blushed as she read, and trembled — she had a sort 
9f confused sensation, that Allan was noticing her — yet she 
durst not f ift her eyes fron^ the hook, but continued reading, 
scarce knowing what she read. 

Allan guessed the cause of her confusion. Allan trembled 
too — his colour came and went< — his feeling became impetuous 
— and, flinging both arods round her neck, he kissed his young 
favourite. 

Ross^mund was vexed and pleased, soothed and frightened, 
all in a n^oihent — a fit of tears cam,e to her relief. 

Allan had indulged before iii these little freedoms, aud Ror 
samunc^ ha/l thought no harm of them — ^but from this time the 
girl grew timid ai^d reserved — distant in her manner, and carer 
ful of her bebayioi:^r,ii^ Allan's presence — not seeking bis society 
as before, but rather Sihi^inning it-r-delightiDg more to feed upon 
bis idea in absence. * 

Allan too, from tl^s day, seemed changed : his manner be- 
^me, though not less tender, yet more respectful and diffident 
— ^his bosom felt a throb it had till now not known, in the society 
pf Rosamund— rand, if he was less familiar with her than in 
former times, that charm of delicacy bad superadded a grace 
to Rosamund, w:hich, while he feared, he laved. 

There is a mysterious character^ heightened indeed by 
fancy and passion, but not without foundation in reality and 
• observation, which true lovers have ever imputed to the object 
of their affections. This character Rosamupd had now acquir- 
ed with Allan — something angelic^ perfect j exceeding nature • 

Young Clare dwelt very near to the cottage. He had lost 
\fji^ parent^, \yho ys^ere rather wealthy, early in life; anj>.%as 
leift to the care of a sister, some ten years older than himself. 

Elinor Clare was an excellent young lady — discreet, intelli- 

Eent, and affectionate. All^n revered her as a parent, while he 
>vedher as his own familiar friend. He told all the little 
secrets of bis heart to her — but there was one which he had 
l^iitherto unaccountably concealed froi^i her— namely, the exiei|t 
9f his regard foi; Rosamund, i 
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Elinor knew of his visits to the cottage, and was no stranger 
to the persons of Margaret and her granddaughter. She had 
several times met them, when she had been walking with her 
brother — a civility usually passed on either side — but Elinor 
avoided troubling her brother with any unseasonable questions. 

Allan's heart often beat, and he has been going to tell his 
sister all — but something like shame (false or true, I shall not 
stay to enquire) had hitherto kept him back — «till the secret, 
unrevealed, hung upon his conscience like a crime — for his 
temper had a sweet and noble frankness in it, which bespake 
him yet a virgin from the world. 

There was a fine openness jn his countenance — the chara<^ter of 
it somewhiit resembled Rosamund's^ — except tfaiat iQpre fire and 
enthusiasm were discernible in Allan's — liis eyes were of s^ 
darker blue than Rosamund's — his hair was of i^ chesnut co- 
lour — his cheeks ruddy, and tinged with brown. There was a 
cordial sweetness in Allan's smile, the like to which I* never saw 
in any other face. 

EEnor had hitherto connived at her brother's attachment to 
Rosamund. Elinor, I believe, was something of a physiogno- 
mist, and thought she could trace in the countenance and mau- 
ner of Rosamund qualities, which no brother of her\s need' be 
ashamed to love. 

The time was now come, when Elinor was desirous of know- 
ing her brother's favourite more intin^ately-^an opportunity 
ofiered of breaking the matter to Allan. 

The morning of the day, in which he carried his present of 
fruit and flowers to Rosamund, his sister had observed him 
more than usually busy in the garden, culling fruit with a nicety 
of choice not common to him. 

She came up to him, unobserved^ and, taking him by the 
arm, enquired, with a questioning smile — ^^ What are you do- 
ing, Allan ? and who are those peaches designed for ?" 

*' For Rosamund Gray ** — he replied — and his heart seemed 
relieved of a burthen, which had long oppressed it; 

** I have a mind to become acquainted with your handsome 
friend — will you introduce me, AUan ? I think I should like to 
go and see her this afternoon." 

" Do go, do go, Elinor — you don't know what a good crea- 
ture she is — and old blind Murgaret, you will like her very 
much." 

His sister promised to accompany him after dinner; and they 
parted. Allan gathered no more peaches, but hastily cropping 
a few roses to fling into his basket, went away with it half filled, 
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being impatieDt to announce to Rosamund the coming of her 
promised visitor. 

When Allan returned home, he found an invitation bad 
been left for him, in his absence, ta spend that evening with a 
young friend, who had just quitted a public school in London,/ 
imd was come to pass one night in his father's house at Widford„ 
previous to hif departure the next morning for Edinhurgh 
University. 

It was Allan's bosom friend^-r-tbey bad not met for some 
months— and it was probable, a much longer time must inter- 
vene, before they should meet again. 

Yet AHan could not help looking a little blank, when he first 
heard of the invitation. This was to have been an^ important 
evening. But Elinor soon relieved her brother, by expressing 
her readiness to go alone to the cottage. 

" I will not Ipse the pleasure I promified myself, whatever 
you may determine upon,, AUap — I will go by myself rather 
than be disappointed." 

« Will you, will you, Elinor?" 

Elinpr promised to go — and I believet Allan, on a second 
thought, was not very sorry to he spared the awkwardness of 
introducing two persons to each other, both so dear to him, but 
either of whom might happen not much to fancy the other. 

At times, indeed, he was confident that Elipor must love 
{losamund, and Rosamund nmst love Elsnor — but there were 
also times in which he felt misgivings — it was ^n event be could 
scarce hope for very joy ! 

Allan's real presence that evening >yas more at the cottage 
than at the house, where his bodily sfimblance was visiting — 
his friend could not help complaining of a certain abspnce of 
mind, a coldness he called it. 

It might haye been expected, and in the course of things pre- 
dicted, that Allan would have asked his friend some questions 
of what had happened since their last mee1,uig, what his feel- 
ings were on leaving school, the probable time when they should 
meet again, and a hundred natural questions which friendship 
is most bivish of at such times; but nothing of all this ever oc- 
curred to Allan — they did not even settle the method of their 
future correspondence. 

The consequence was, as might have been expected, Allan's 
friend thought him much altered, and, after his departure, sat 
down to compose a doleful sonnet about a '* ts^Uhlesg friend." 
— I do not find that he ever finished it— indignation, or a, 
dearth of rhymes, causing him to break o& in the middle* 
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In ray catalogue of the little library at the cottage, I forgot 
to mention a book of Common Prayer. My reader's fancy 
might easily have supplied the omission — old ladies of Mar- 
garet's stamp (God bless them) may as well be without their 
spectacles, or their elbow chair, as their prayer boolc — I love 
themfor.it 

Margaret's was a handsome octavo, printed by Baskerville, 
the bindiug red, and fortified with silver at the edges. Out 
of this hook it was their custom every afternoon to read the 
proper psalms appointed for the day. 

The way they managed was this: they took verse by verse 
— Rosamund read her little portion, and Margaret repeated 
her's in turn, from memory — for Margaret could say all the 
Psalter by heart, and a good part of the Bible besides. She 
would not unfrequently put the girt right when she stumbled 
or skipped. Thk Margaret imputed to giddiness — a quality 
which Rosamund was by no means remarkable for — but old 
ladies, like Margaret, are not in all instances alike discrimina- 
tive. 

They had been employed in this manner just before Miss 
Clare arrived at the cottage. The psalm they had been read- 
ing was the hundred and fourth — Margaret was naturally led 
by it into a discjission of the works of creation. 

There had been thunder in the course of the day—* an 
occasion of instruction which the old lady never let pass — 
she began— 

" Thunder has a very awful sound-^sorae say God Al- 
mighty is angry whenever it thunders — that it is the voice of 
God speaking to us — for my part^ I am not afraid of it — :" 

And in this manner the old lady was going on. to particu* 
larize, as usual, its beneficial effects,: in clearing the air, de- 
stroying of vermin, &c. when the entrance of Miss Clare put 
an end to her discourse. 

Rosamund received her with respectful tenderness — and, 
taking her grandmother by the hand, said, with great sweet- 
ness, '^ Miss Clare is come to see you> grandmother." 

'^ I b^ pardon, lady — I cannot see you — but you areheartily 
welcome — is your brother with you, Miss Clare ? I don*t hear 
bim."— 

'' He could not come, madam, but he sends his love by me." 

^^ You have <'in excellent brother. Miss Clare — but pray da 
us the hoiiour to take some refreshment — Rosamund" — 

And the old lady was going to give directions for a bo(ite 
pf her currant wine — when Ellinor, smiling, said '^ she was 
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oome to take a cup of tea with her, ^and expected to And no 
eeremony.'^ ♦ » •— « 

** After tea, I proiBise myself a walk with you^ Rosamund, 
if your grandmother can spare you/^ — Rosamund looked at 
her grandmother. 

" O, for that matter, I should be sorry to debar the girl 
from any pleasure^ — I am sure it's lonesome enough for her to 
be with me always-^and if Miss Clare will take you out, child; 
I shall do very well by myself till you return — it will not be 
the first time, you know, that I have been left here ^one — ^ 
some of the neighbours will be dropping in by and by — or, 
if noty I shall take no harm." 

Rosamund had all the simple manners of a child — she kissed 
her grandmother, and looked happy. 

All tea-time the old lady's discourse was little more than a 
panegyric upon young Clare's good qualities^ Elinor looked 
at her young friend, and smiled. Rosamund was b^inning 
to look grave — but there was a cordial sunshine in the face of 
Elinor, before which, any clouds of reserve that had been 
gathering on Rosamund's, soon brake away. 

" Does your grandmother ever go out, Rosamund ?" 

Margaret prevented the girl's reply, by saying, " My dear 
young lady, I am. an old woman, and very infirm— Rosamund 
takes me a feW paces beyond the door sometimes — ^but I walk 
very badly — I love best to sit in our little arbour when the sun 
shines — \ can yet feel it warm and cheerful — and, if I lose the 
beauties of the season, I shall be very happy if you and Rosa- 
mund can take delight in this fine summer evening." 

^' I shall want to rob you of Rosamund's company nOw and 
then, if we like one another. I had hoped to have seeb you^ 
madam, at our house. I don't know whether we <couid not 
maka room for you to come and live with us — what say you 
to it ? — Allan would be proud to tend you, I am sure ; and 
Rosamund and I should be such nice company." 

Margaret was aH unused to such kindnesses, and wept— 
Margaret had a great spirit — ^yet she was not above accepting 
an obligation from a worthy person — there was a delicacy in 
Miss Clare's manner — she could have no interest but pure 
goodness, to induce her to make, the offer — at length the old 
lady spake from a full heart. 

*' Miss Clare, this little cottage received us in our distress — 
it gave us shelter when we had no home — we have praised 
God in it — and, while life remains^ I think I shall never part 
frQm it-r— Rosamund does every thing for me — " 
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**And will do, grandmother, as long as I live;" — and then 
Rosamund fell a-crying. 

^< You are a good girl, Rosamund, and if you do but find 
friends when I am dead and gone, I shall want no better ac- 
commodation while I live— ^but^ God bless you, lady, a thousand 
times, for your kind offer." 

Elinor was moved to tearSj and, affecting a sprightliness, 
bade Rosamund prepare for her walk. The girl put on her 
white silk bonnet; and Elinor thought she had never beheld so 
lovely a creature. 

They took leaVe of Margaret, and walked out together — 
they rambled over all Rosamund's favourite haunts — through 
many a sunny field— by secret glade or woodwaik, where the 
girl had wandered ^o often with her beloved Clare. 

Who now so happy as Rosamund? She had oft-times 
heard Allan speak with great tenderness of his sister — she was 
now rambling, arm in arm, with that very sister, the ''vaunted 
sister '^ of her friend, her beloved Clare. 

Not a tree, not a bush, scarce a wild flower in their path, 
but revived in Rosamupd some tender recollection, a conver- 
^sation perhaps, or some chaste endearment. Life, and a new 
scen0 of things, were now opening before her — she was got 
into a fairy land of uncertain existence. 

Rosamund was too happy to talk much — but Elinor was de- 
lighted with her when she did talk : — the girl's renuirks were 
suggested, most of them, by the passing scene — and they be- 
trayed, all of them, the liveliness of present impulse : — her 
conversation did not consist in a comparison of vapid feeling, 
an interchange of sentiment lip-deep — it had all the freshness 
of young sensation in it. 

Sometimes they talked of Allan. 

" Allan is very good," said Rosamund, " very good indeed 
to my grandmother — he will sit with her, and hear her stories, 
^nd read to her, and try to divert her a hundred ways. I won- 
der sometimes be is not tired. She talks him to death T* 

"Then you confess, Rosamund, that the old lady does tire 
you sometimes.'' 

'' O no, I did not mean that-r-^\is very different — I am used 
' to all her ways, and I can humour her, and please her, and I 
ought to do it, for she is the only friend I ever had in the 
world." 

The new friends did not conclude their walk till it was late, 
and Rosamund began to be apprehensive about the old lady, 
who had been all this time alone. 
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On their return to the cottage, they found that Margaret 
bad been somewhat impatient — old ladies, good old latUes^ 
will be so at times — age is timorous wd suspicious of danger, 
where no danger is. 

Besides^ it was Margaret^s bed-time, for she kept very good 
hours — indeed, in the distribution of her meals, and sundry 
other particulars, she resembled the livers in the antique world, 
more than might well beseem a creature of this. 

So the new. friends parted for that nigbt--rEtinor having 
made Margaret promise to give Rosamund leave to come and 
see her the next day. 

Miss Clare, we may be sure, made her brother very happy, 
when she told him of the engagement she had made for the 
morrow, and how delighted she had been with his handsome 
friend. 

Allan, I believe, got little sleep that night. I know not, 
whether joy be not a more troublesome bed-fellow than grief 
— hope keeps a body very wakeful, I know. 

Elinor Clare was the best good creature — the least selfish 
human being I ever knew — always at ^work for other people's 
good, planning other people's happiness----continually forgetful 
to consult for her own personal gratifications, except indirectly, 
in the welfare of another — while her parents lived, the most 
attentive of daughters-^-^since they died, the kindest of sisters — 
I never new but one like her. 

It happens that I have some of this young lady's letters in 
my possession — I shall present my reader with one of them. 
It was written a short time after the death of her mother, and 
addressed to a cousin, a dear friend of Elinor's, who was then 
on the point of being married to Mr. Beaumont, of Stafford- 
shire, and had invited Elinor to assist at her nuptials. I will 
transcribe it with minute fidelity* 

Elinor Clare to Maria Leslie. 

Widford, July the^, 17—. 

Health, Innocence, and Beauty shali be thy bridemaids, my 
^weet cousin. I have no h^art to undertake the olSce. Alas I 
what have I to do in the house of feaslfaig I 

Maria 1 I fear lest my griefs should prove obtrusive. Yet 
bear with me a little — I have recovered already a share of my 
^mer spirits. 

I fear more for Allan than myself. The loss of two such 
parents, with so short an interval, bears very heavy on him. 
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The boy hauj^s about me from morniog tilt night, lie is per- 
petually forcing a smile into his poor pale cheeks — you know 
the sweetness of his smile, Maria. 

To-day, after dinner, when he took his glass of wine in his 
hand, he burst into tears, and would not, or could not then, 
tell me the reason — afterwards h« toH me — ^* he had been 
used to drink Mamma's heatth after dinner, and that came in 
bis head and made him cry." I feel the claims the boy has 
upon me — I perceive that I am living to «ome end — and the 
thought supports me. 

Already I have attained to a state of complacent feelings— 
my mother's lessons were not thrown away upon her Elinor. 

In the visions of last night her spirit seemed to stand at my 
bed-side— 'a light, as of noo» day, shone upon ihe room — she 
opened my curtains^ she smiled lipon me with the same placid 
smile as in-her life-time. I felt no fear. " Elinor," she said, 
« for my siake take care of yoimg Allan,"— and I awoke with 
calm feelings. 

M^ria! shall not the meeting of blessed spirits, think you, be 
something like this? — 1 think, I could even now behold my 
mother without dread — I would ask pardon of her for all my 
past omissions of duty, for all the little asperities in my temper, 
which have so often gneved her gentle spirit when living. 
Maria! I think she would not turn away from me. 

Oftentimes a feeling, more vivid than memory, brings her 
before me — I see her sit in her old dbow chair — ber arms 
folded upon her lap— a tear upon her cheek, that seems to 
upbraid her unkind daughter for some inattention — I wipe it 
away and kiss her honoured lips. 

Maria ! when I have been fancying all this, ABan will come 
in, with his poor eyes red with weeping, and taking me by 
the hand, destroy the vision in a moment. 

I am prating to you, my swee« cousin, but it is the pi'attle of 
the heart, which Mana loves. Besides, whom have I to talk to 
of these things but you— you have been my counsellor in times 
past, my companion, and sweet familiar friend. Bear with 
me a little—I mourn the*" cherishersof my infancy." 

I sometimes count it a blessing, that my father did not prove 
the surmvor. , You know something of his story. You know 
there wa* a foul (ale current — it was the buiy malice of that 

bad man, S , which helped to spread it abroad— you wiH 

recollect the active good-nature of our friends W and 

T ; what pains they took to undeceive people — with the 

better soft their kind labours prevailed; but there was still a 
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party who shut their ears. You know the issue of it. My 
father's great spirit bore up against it for some time^-my 
father never was a bad man — but that spirit was broken at 
the last — and the greatly-injured man was forced to leave his 
old paternal dwelling in Staffordshire — for the neighbours had 
begun to point at him. — Maria! I have seen them point at 
him, and have been ready to drop* 

In this part of the country, where the slander had not 
reached^ he sought a retreat — and he found a still more grateful 
asylum in the daily solicitude of the best of wives. 

^' An enemy hath done this/' I have heard him say^ and at 
such times my mother would speak to him so soothingly of 
forgiveness, and long-suffering, and the bearing of injuries with 
patience; would heal all his wounds With so gentle a touch; — ' 
I have seen the old man weep like a child. 

The gloom that beset his mind, at times betrayed him into 
scepticism — he has doubted if there be a Providence! I have 
heard him say, ^' God has built a brave world, butmethinks he 
has left his creatures to bustle in it how they may.^* 

At such times he could not endure to hear my mother talk 
in a religious strain. He would say, '* Woman, have done — 
you confound, you perplex me, when you talk of these matters^ 
and for one day at least unfit me for the business of life.'' 

I have seen her look at him — O Gtod, Maria! such a look ! 
it plainly spake that she was willing to have shared her pre- 
cious hope with the partner of her earthly cares — but she 
found a repulse — 

Deprived of such a wife, think you, the old man could have 
long endured his existence? or what consolation would hia 
wretched daughter have had to offer him, but silent and im- 
becile tears? 

My sweet cousin, you will think me tedious — ^and I am so — 
but it does me good to talk these matters over. And do not 
you be alarmed for me — my sorrows are subsiding into a deep 
and sweet resignation. I shall soon be sufficiently composed, 
1 know it, to participate in my friend's happiness. 

Let me call her, while yet I may, my own Maria Leslie \ 
Methittks, I shall not like you by any other name. Beaumont! 
Maria Beaumont! it hath a strange sound with it — I shall never 
be reconciled to this name — but do not you fear — Maria Leslie 
shall plead with me for Maria Beaumont. 

And now* my sweet Friend, 

God love you, ^nd your 

ELINOR CLARK- 
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I find ia my colieciion several letters, written soon after the 
date of the preceding, and addressed all of them to Maria 
Beaumont.-^-! am tempted to make some short extracts from 
these — iny tale will suffer interruption by them — but I was 
willing to preserve whatever memorials I could of Elinor Clare. 



From Elinor Clare to Maria Beaumont. * 

(an extract.) 

^^' — i HAVE been strolling out for half an hour in the fields; 
and my mind has been occupied by thoughts, which Maria has 
a right to participate. I have been bringing my mother to my 
recollection. My hqart ached with the remembrance of infir- 
mities, that made her closing years of life so sore a trial to her. 

I was concerned to think, that our family differences have 
been one source of disquiet to her. I am sensible that this 
last we are apt to exaggerate after a person's death — and 
surely, in the main, there was considerable harmony among 
the members of our little family — still I was concerned to think, 
that we ever gave her gentle spirit disquiet. 

I thought on years back- — on all my parents' friends — the 

H s, the F s, on D— — r- 8 , and on many a merry 

evening, in the fire-side circle, in that comfortable back parlour 
- — it is never used now. — 

O ye Mairavises* of the age, ye know not what ye lose, in 
despising these petty topics of endeared remembrance, asso- 
ciated circumstances of past times ;-^ye know not the throb- 
bings of the heart, tender yet affectionately familiar, which 
accompany the dear and honoured names of father or of 
mother. 

Maria! I thought on all these things ; my heart ached at the 
review of them — it yet aches, while I write this — but I am never 
so satisfied with my train of thoughts, as when they 
run upon these subjects — the tears, they draw from 
us, meliorate and soften the heart, and keep fresh within us that 
memory of dear friends dead, which alone can fit us for a re- 
admissioti to their society hereafter. 

I* Tiiis name will be explained presently. 
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(^From another Letter,) 

^' I had a bad dream this raornioig — that Allaa was dead 

— and who, of all persons in the world, do you tbitfk, put on 
mourning for him ? Why, Matravis. — This alone might cure 
tne of superstitious thoughts, if I were incliQed to them ; for why 
should JVIatpavis mourn for us,' or our family? — Still it was 
pleasant to awake, and find it but a dream. — Methinks some- 
thing like an awaking from an ill dream shall the Resurrection 
from the Dead be. — Materially different from our accustomed 
scenes, and ways of Itfe, the World to come may possibly pot 
be— still it is represented io us under the notion of a Resty n 
Sabbath, a state of bliss." 



(From another Letter.) 

" Methinks, yon and I should have been born under ihd 

same roof, sucked the same milk, conned the same horn-book, 
thumbed the same Testament together : — for we have been mw^e 
than sisters, Maria! 

Something will still be whispering to me, that I shall one day 
be inmate of the same dwelling with my cousin, partaker with 
her in all the delights, which spring from mutual good officeSf 
kind words, attentions in sickness and in health, — conversation, 
sometimes innocently trivial, and at others profitably serious ; 
— books read and commented on, together ; meab ate, and 
walks taken, together,-^and conferences, how we may best do 
good to this poor person or that, and wean our spirits from the 
world's cares, without divesting ourselves of its charities 
What a picture I have drawn, Maria ! — and none of all these 
things may ever come to pass." 

(From another Letter,) 

'*CoNTmcE to write to me, my sweet cousin. Many 

good thoughts, resolutions, and proper views of things, pass 
through the mind in the course of the day, but are lost for want 
of committing thega to paper. Seize them^ Maria,* as they pass, 
these Birds of Paradise, that show themselves and are gone, — 
and ms^ke a grateful present of the precious fugitives to your 
f<riend. 

To use a homely illustration, just rising in my fancy, — shall 
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the good hottisewife take such pains in pickling and preserving 
her worthless fruits, her walnuts, her apricots, and quinces— 
and is there not much ffpiritual housewifery in treasuring up 
oilr mind's best fruits,— ^our hearths meditations in its most 
favoured moments ? 

This said simile is much in the fashion of the old Moralizers, 
such as I conceive honest Baxter to have been, suchas Quarles 
and ^Wither were, with their curious, serio-comic, quaint 
emblems. But they sometimei^r reach the heart, when a more 
elegant simile rests in the fancy. 

Not low and mean^ like these, but beautifully familiarized to 
our coBceptions, and condescending to human thoughts and 
notions, are all the discourses of pur Lord^ — conveyed in par- 
able, or similitude, what easy access do they win to the heart, 
through the medium of the delighted imagination! speaking of 
heavenly things in fable, or in i^imile^ drawn from earth, from 
objects oonimon^ accustomed. 

Lifers business^ with such delicious little interruptions as our 
correspondence affords^ how pleasant it isl — why can we not 
paint on the duQ paper our whole feelings^ exquisite as they 
rise up?" 

( Fr&rn another Letter, ) 

(«.., — h] HAD meant to^have left off at this place; but, look^, 
ing back, I am sorry to find too gloomy a cast tincturing my 
last page-»-a representation of life false and unthankful. Life 
is not all vanity and disappointment — it hath much of evil in it, 
no doubt; but to those who do not misuse it, it affords comfort, 
temporary comfort, much^-much that endears us to it,^ and 
dignifies it-— many true and good feelings, I trust, of which we 

need not be ashamed— hours of tranquillity and hope. 

But the morning was dull and overcast, and my spirits were 
under a cloud. I feel my error. 

Is it no. blessing, that we two love one another so dearly — 
that Allan is left me — that you are settled in life — that worldly 
affairs go smooth with us both — above all, that our lot hath 
fallen to us in a Christian country ? Maria 1 these things are 
not little. I will consider life as a long feast, and not foi^get to 
say grace. 



as 
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( From another Letter, ) 

" Allai«j has written to me-r-you know, he is on a visit 

at his old tutor's in Gloucestershire — he. is to return home on 
Thursday — Allan is a dear boy-^he concludes his letter, which 
is very affectionate throughout, in this manner — 

Elinor, I charge you to learn the following stanza by heart — 

Tbe moMTch mty fovgei hw «rowB, 

That on his head an hour hath been ; , 

The bridegroom may fbrget his bride 

Was made his wedded wife yestr^n ; 
The mother may forget her child, > 

That smiles so sweetly on her knee : 
But ni remember thee, Olei^cairn, 

And all that diou hast done to oie. 

The lines are in Burns — you know, we read him for the 
first time together at Margate — and I have been used to refer 
them to you, and to call you, in my mind, Glencairn — for you 
were always very, very good to me. I had a thousand fail- 
ings, but you would love me in spite of them all. I am going 
to drink your health/' 

But to return to our narrative. 

They had but four rooms in the eottage. Margaret slept in 
the biggest room up stairs, and her granddaughter in a kind of 
diNiet adjoming, where she could be within bearing, »f her 
grandmother should call her in the night. 

The girl was often distttrbed in that manner — two or three 
times in ^ night she has been forced to leave her bed, to fetck 
her grandmother's cordials, or do some little service for her — 
but she knew that Margaret's ailing^ were reai and pressii^ 
and Rosamund never complained — never suspected, that her 
grandmother^s requisitioiis had anything unreasonable in thenw 

The night she parted with Mist Clare, she had helped Mar- 
garet to bed, as usual — and, after saying her prayer^r as the 
custom was,^ kneeling by the old lady's bed-side, kissed her 
grandmother, and wished her a good night — ^Margaret Uesaed 
her, and charged her to ge to bed direcUy. It was her cuslo* 
mary injunetion, and Rosamund had never dreamed of dis- 
obeying.' 

So she retired to her little room. The night was warm and 
clear — the moon very bright— her window commanded a view 
o( scenes she had been tracing in the day-time with Miss Clare. 

All the events of the day past, the occurrences of their ^'alk, 
arose in her mind. She fancied ^he should like to retrace 
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these Bcemw— but it was nOw nine o'clock, a late hour in iba 

village. 

. Still she lancied U would be rery char inii^ — ^a^d then her 

gi^mdmother's injuDcUoa came powerfuUy to her reooUectipit 

— ^she sighed, and turned from the^^window — and walked up 

#nd down her Uttle room. 

Ever, when she looked at the window, the wish returned; 
It was not so very late. The neighbours were yet about, 
{Ufising under the window to their homes — she thought, and 
thought again, till her sensations became vivid, eyen to pain- 
fulness — her bosom was aching to give them vent 

The village clock struck ten 1 — the neighbours ceased to pass 
under the window* Rosamund, stealing dowA stairs,, Fastened 
the latch behind her, and left the cottage. 

One, that knew her, met her, and. observed her with some 
surprise. Another recollecls having wished her a good night* 
jRosam^nd never returned to the cottage! 

An old man, that lay sick in a small house adjoining to Mar- 
garet's, testified the next momiiig, that he had plainly heard 
die old creature calling (or her granddaughter.* All the night 
iotig she made her moan, and oeased not to call upon the name 
fdf Rosamund. But no Rosamund was diere^— the voice died 
away, but not till near day-break. 

When the neighbours came to search in the morning, Mar- 
garet was missUig ! She had $traggled out of bed, a^ made 
h^ way into Ros£unund's room — w^m out with fatigue and 
fright, when she found the girl not there, she had laid herself 
down to die — ^and, it is thought, she died praying — for she 
was discovered in a kneeling posture, her arms and face ex- 
tended on the pillow, where Rosamund had slept the night be- 
ibre-r^a smile was on her face in death. 

Fain would I draw a veil over the transactions of that night 
' — but I Cannot — grief and burning shame forbid me to be 
^eit — black deeds are about to be made public, which reflect a 
«^itt upon our common nature. 

Rosamund, enthusiastic and iipprovident, wandered unpro* 
tected to a distance from her guardism doors — through lonely 
^leils, and wood walks, where^she had rambled many a day in 
«Afety^^till sh^ arrived ^< a shady copse, out of the hearing of 
any human faabUation. , 

Matravis met her. "Flown with insolence and wine,'^ 

returning home late at night, he passed that way! 

Matravis was a very ugly man. Sallow complexioned! and, 
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if hearts oao wear that colour, his heart was sattow-cod- 
plexioned abo. 

A young mau with gray deliberation I col^ and systematic in 
all his plans ; and aH his pl«9is were evik His very lust was 
systematic. 

He would brood over his bad purposes for such a dl-eary 
length of time, that ii might have been expected, some solitary 
check of conscience must have intervened to save him from 
commission. But that Light from Heaven was extinct in his 
dark bosom. 

Nothing that is great, nothing that is amiable, existed for this 
unhappy n^an. He feared, he envied, he suspected; but he 
never bved. The sublime and beautiful in nature, the excef- 
lent and becoming in morals, were things placed beyond the 
capacity of his sensations. He loved not poetry-^nor ever 
took a lonely walk to meditate — never beheld virtue, which he 
did not try to disbelieve, or female beauty and innocence, which 
he did not lust to contaminate. 

A sneer was perpetually upon his face, and malice grinning 
at his heart. He would say the most ill-natured things, with 
the least remorse, of any man I ever knew. This gained hiM 
the reputation of a wit— other traits got him the reputation of 
9 villain. 

And this man formerly paid his court to Elinor €lare! — 
with what success I leave my readers to determine. — It was 
not in Elinor's nature to despise any living thing — but in the 
estimation of this man, to be rejected was to be despised — 
and Natravis never forgave. 

He had long turned his eyes upon Rosamund Gray. Tb 
steal from the bosom of her friends the jewel they prized so 
much, the little ewe lamb they held so dear,- was a scheme of 
delicate revenge, and Matravis had a two-fold motive for ac- 
complishing this young maid's, ruin. 

Oiten had he met her in her favourite solitudes, but found her 
ever cold and inaccessible. Of late the girl had avoided stray^ 
ing far from her own home, in the fear of meeting hira-^but 
she had never told her fears to Allan. 

Matravis had, till now, been content to be a villain withis 
the limits of the law—^but, on the present occasion, hot fum«s 
of wine, co-operating with his deep desire of revenge, and the 
insolence of an unhoped for meeting, overcame his customary 
prudence, and Matravis rose^ at once, to an audacity of gloriouj» 
mischief. 
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I^ate at nighl he met her, a lonely, unprotected virgin — ^no 
friend at hand — no place near of refuge. 

Rosamund Gray, my soul is exceeding sorrowful for thee — I 
loath to tell the hateful circumstances of thy wrongs. Night 
and silence were the only witnesses of this young maid's dis-* 
grace— Matravis fled. 

. Rosamund, ppUuted and disgraced, wandered, an abandoned 
thing, ahout the fields and meadows till day-break. Not caring 
to return to the cottage, she sat herself down before the gate 
of Miss Clare's house — in a stupor of grief. 

Elinor was just rising, and had opened the windows of her 
chamber, when she perceived her desolate young friend. — 
She ran to embrace her — she brought her into the house-^-she 
look her to her bosom-^^she kissed her — she spake ig her^ but 
Rosamund could not speak* 

. Tidings came from the cottage. Margaret's death was an 
event, which could not be kept concealed from Rosamund. 
When the sweet maid heard of it, she languished, and fell sick 
^^she never held up her head after that time. 

If Rosamund had been a sister, she could not have been 
kindlier treated, than by her two friends. 

Allail had prospects in life — might, in time, have married 
into any of the first families in Hertfordshire — but Rosamund 
Gray, humbled though she was, and put to shame, had yet a 
£harm for him — and he would have been content to share his 
fojrtunes with her yet, if Rosamund would have lived to be hi$ 
. iH>mpanion. 

Rut this was not to be — and the girl soon after died. She 
expired in the arms of Elinor^^-quiet, gentle, as she lived — 
thankful, that she died not among strangers — and expressing 
by signs, rather than words, a gratitude for the most trifling 
^rvices, the common offices of humanity. She died uncom- 
plaining ; and this young maid, this untaught Rosamund, might 
have given a lesson to the grave philosopher in death. 

I was but a boy when these events took place. AH the vil- 
lage remember the story, and tell of Rosamund Gray and old 
blind Margaret. 

I parted from Allan Clare on that disastrous night, and set 
out for Edinburgh the next morning, before the facts were com- 
monly known-^— I heard not of them — and it was four months 
before I received a letter from Allan. 

" His heart," he told me, '* was gone from him — for his sister 
had died of a frenzy fever!'"— not a word of RosaiQund in 
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the letter — I was left to ooUeot her story from sources wiftch 
may oae day be explained. 

I soon after quitted Seotlaad, on the death of my iatfaer, and 
returned to my native village. Allan had left die place, and I 
eenld gain no informattoiiy whether he were dead or liraig. 

I passed the cottage. I did not dare to look that way, or 
to enquire tcko IWei there. — A Uttle dog, that had been 
Bocsamund^s, was yelping in my path. I laugb^ aloud like one 
ma4, whose mind had suddenly gone from him — I i^tared via^ 
cantly around me, like one alienated from comnioB peroep^ 
tioas. 

But I was young at that time, and the impression became 
gradually weaJ^ened, as I mingled in the business of life. It is 
now ten years since these events took place, and I sometimes, 
think of them as unreal. Allan Clare was a dear friend to me 
•>— but there are times, when Allan and his mter, Margaret and 
her granddaughter, appear like personages of a dream — an idle 
dream. 

Strange things have happened unto me — I seem scarce awake 
-t-^bttt I will recollect my thoughts, and try to give an account 
of what has befallen me in the few last wed^s. 
* Since my father's death our family have resided in London^ 
I am in practice as a surgeon there. My modier died two 
years after we left Widford. 

A month or two ago I had been busying myself in drawing 
up the above narrative, intending to make it public The era<- 
ployment had forced my mind to dwell upon jfuctSj. whidi had • 
begun to ftwle from it^— the memory of old times became vivid,^ 
and more vivid — ^I felt a strong desire to revisit the scenes of 
my native village — of the young loves of Rosaimind and. her 
Clare. 

A kind of dread had hitherto kept me back; but I was restless 
now, till I had accomplished my wish. I set out <me morning 
to walk — I reached Widford abbut eleven in the forenoon — 
after a sli^^t breakfast at my inn — where I was mortified to 
peromve, the old landlord did not know . me again — (ol4. 
Thomas Billet — he has often made angle rods for me wJien a 
child) — ^I rambled overall my accustomed haunts. 

Our old house was vacant, and to be sold, I entered, un* 
molested, into the room that had been my bed-chamber. I 
kneeled down on the spot where my little bed bad stoodr--! 
felt like a child — I prayed like one — it seemed as though old 
times were to return again — ^I looked roqnd involuntarily, ex- 
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pectbg to see some &C6 1 kneir~biit all was naked and nrete, 
Tbe bed was gone. My little paiie iA painted window, throngk 
which I loved \o look at the siin, when I awoke in a fine suni^ 
mer's morning, was taken out, and had bees replaced by one 
of eomraon glass. 

I visited, by turns, every chamber — they were all desolate 
and uniiirnished, one excerjpled, in which the owner had \^\ a 
harpsichord, probably to be sold**-! tonohed thekeys — I played 
some old Scottish tunes, which had delighted me when a cfaitdi 
Past associations revived with the music — ^blended with a sense 
of umrecJitf^ which at last became too powerfal — I rushed out 
• of the roop to ^ve vent to my feelings. 

I wandered, scarce knowing where, into an old wood, that 
stands at the bade of the honse-^^we called it the Wilderness. 
A weH'knowtt /arm was missing, that used to meet me in this 
place — ^it was tf)ine,BenMoxam — the kindest, gentlest, poUtest, 
of human beings, yd; was he nothing higher than a gardener in 
the family. Honest creature, thou didst never pass me in my 
cUldisfa ramUes, without a soft speei^, and a smile. I re* 
member thy good-natured face. Bnt there is one thing, for 
which I can never forgive thee, Bern Mozam — Ibat thou didst 
join with an old maiden amrt of mine in a cruel plot, to lop 
away the hanging braiiches of the old fir trees.-^I reinemb^ 
tb^n sweiqfHng to the ground. 

Lbave often left my childish sports to ramble in this place— 4 
its glooms and its solitude had a mysterious charm for my young 
mind, nurturing within me that love of quietness and lonely 
thinking, which have accompanied me to matiiirer years. 

in this WildemeM I found myself after a^en years^ absence. 
Its stately fir trees were yet standing, ^^ith all their luxuriant 
cocnpanyof underwood — ^the squirrel was there, and the ine^ 
lancholy cooings of the wood-pigeon — all was as I had left it-^r 
nay heart soft^ied at the sight-^tt seemed, as though my cha- 
raoter had been suffering a change, since I forsqok these 
shades. 

My parents were both dead — I had no counsellor left, no es^ 
perienee of age to direct me, no sweet voice of reproof. Tbe 
Liord had taken away my Jriendsy and I knew not where be 
l»acl laid them. I paced round tbe wilderness, seeking a com^ 
forter. I prayed, that I might be restored to that staie ofin^ 
jHfcemce^ in which I had wandered in those shades. 

Methought, my request was heard —for it seemed as though the 
stains of manhood were passing from me, and I were relapsing 
iatothe purity and simplicity of childhood. I was.content to have 
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been moulded into a perfect child. I stood stilliOS in a trance^ 
I dreamed that I was enjoyingapersonal intercourse wilh'my hea^ 
venly Father — and, extravagantly, put off the shoes from my 
feet — for the place where I stood, I thought, was holy ground. 

This state of mind could not last long — and I returned, with 
languid feelings, to my inn. I ordered my dinner — ^green peas 
and a sweetbread — ^it had been a favourite dish with me in my 
childhood — I was allowed to have it on my birth days. I was 
impatient to see it come upon table — but, when it came, I could 
scarce eat a mouthful — ^my tears choaked me. I called for 
wine— I drank a pint and a half of red wine — ^and not till 
then had I dared to visit the churchyard, where my parents 
were interred. 

The cottage lay in my way — Margaret had chosen it for 
that very reason, to be near the church — for the old lady was 
regular in her attendance on public worship— I passed 091 — 
and in a moment found myself among the tombs. 

I had been present at my father's burial, and knew the ^spot 
again — my mother's fyineral I was prevented by illne^ from 
attending— >a plain stone was placed over the grave, with their 
initiak carved upon it — for they both occupied one^grave^ 

I prostrated myself before the spot — I kissed the earth that 
covered them — I contemplated, with gloomy delight, the time 
when I should mingle my dust with their's-^^and kneeled^ with 
my arms incumbent on the grave«stone, in a kind of mental 
prayer — ^for I could not speak. 

Having performed these duties, I arose with quieter feelings, 
and felt leisure to attend to indifferent objects.-^ Still I con- 
tinued in the church-yard, reading the various inscriptions, 
and moralizing on them mth that kind of levity, which will 
not unfrequently spring up in the mind, in the midst of deep 
ipelancholy. 

I read of nothing but careful parents, loving husbands, and 
dutiful children. I said jestingly, where be all the bad people 
buried? Bad parents, bad husbands, bad children — ^what 
cemeteries are appointed for these? do they not sleep in con- 
secrated ground 1 or is it but a pious fiction, a generous over- 
sight, in the survivors, which thus tricks out men's epitaphs 
when dead, who, in their life-time, discharged the offices of 
life, perhaps, but lamely? — Their failings, with their reproaches, 
now sleep with them in the grave. Man wars not unth the 
dead. It is a trait of human nature, for which I love it. 

I had not observed, till now, a little group assembled at the 
other, end of the church-yard ; it was a company of children. 
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who weVe gathere<iround a young ihcIQ, dressed in black, siKing 
on a grave-stone. 

He seemed to be asking them questions — probably, about 
their learning — and one Httle dirty ragged-headed fellow was 
clambering up his knees to kiss him. — The children had been 
eating black cherries— for some of the stones were scattered 
about, and their mouths were smeared with them. 

As I drew near them, I thought I discerned in the stranger a 
mild benignity of countenance, which I had somewhere seen 
before — I gazed at him more attentively — 

It was Allan Clare ! sitting on the grave of his sister. 

I threw my arms about his neck. I exclaimed '' Allan" — he 
turned his <^yes upon me — he knew me^-we both wept aloud — 
it seemed, as though the interval, since we parted, had been 
as nothing — I cried out '^ come, and tell me about these 
thin£^.'' 

I drew him away from his little friends — he parted with a 
show of reluctance from the church-yard — Margaret and her 
granddaughter lay buried there, as well as his sister — Itookhim 
to my inn — secured a room, where we might be private 
— ordered fresh wine — scarce knowing what I did, I danced 
for joy. 

Allan was quite overcome, and taking me by the hand he 
said, " this repays me for all." 

It was a pf*oud day for me — I had found the friend I thought 
dead — earth seemed to me no longer valuable, than as it con- 
tained him; and existence a blessing no longer than while I 
should live to be his comforter. 

I began, at leisure, to survey him with more attention. Time 
and grief had left few traces of that fine enthusiasm^ which once 
burned in his countenance — his eyes had lost tlieir original fire, 
but they retained an uncommon sweetness, and, whenever 
they were turned upon me, their smile pierced to my heart. 

" Allan, I fear you have been a sufferer." He replied not, 
and I could not press him further. I could not call the dead 
to life again. 

So we drank, and told old stories — and repeated old poetry 
— and sang old songs — as if nothing had happened. — We sat 
till very late — I forgot that I had purposed returning to town 
that evening — to Allan all places were alike — I grew noisy, he 
grew cheerful — Allan's old manners, old enthusiasm, were re- 
turning upon him— we laughed, we wept, we mingled our tears, 
and^ talked extravagantly. 

Allan was my chamber-fellow that night — and lay awake, 

«7 
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planning schemes of living together under the same roof, enter- 
ing upon similar pursuits; — and praising God, that we had met. 

I was obliged to return to town the next morning, and Allan 
proposed to accompany me. — " Since the death of his sister," 
he told me, '^ he had been a wanderer." 

In the course of our walk he unbosomed himself without re- 
serve — told me many particulars of his way of life for the last 
nine or ten years, which I do not feel myself at liberty to divulge. 

Once, on my attempting to cheer him, when I perceived him 
over-thoughtful, he replied to me in these words: — 

**' Do not regard me as unhappy, when you catch me in these 
moods. I am never more happy than at times, when, by the 
cast of my countenance, men judge me most miserable. 

" My friend, the events, which have left this sadness behind 
them, are of no recent date. The melancholy, which comes 
over me with the recollection of them, is not hurtful, but only 
tends to soften and tranquillize my mind, to detach me from 
the restlessness of human pursuits. 

'* The stronger I feel this detachment, the more I find myself 
drawn heavenward to the contemplation of spiritual objects. 

'^I love to keep old friendships alive and warm within me^ 
because J expect a renewal of them in the World of* Spirits. 

^^ I am a wandering and unconnected thing on the earth. I 
have made no new friendships, that can compensate me for the 
loss of the old— and the more I know mankind, the more does 
it become necessary for me to supply their loss by little images, 
recollections, and circumstances, of past pleasures. 

^^ I am sensible that I am surrounded by a multitude of very 
worthy people, plain-hearted souls, sincere, and kind. — But 
they have hitherto eluded my pursuit, and will continue to bless 
the little circle of their families and friends, while I must re- 
main a stronger to them. 

'^Kept at a distance by mankind, I have not ceased to love 
them — and could I find the cruel persecutor,^^ the malignant in- 
strument of God's judgment on me and mine, I think I would 
forgive, and try to love him too. 

" I have been a qiiiet sufferer. From the beginning of my 
calamities it was given to me, not to see the hand of man in 
them. I perceived a mighty arm, which none but myself could 
see, extended over me. I gave my heart to the Purifier, and 
my will to the Sovereign Will of the Universe. The irresistible 
wheelsof destiny passed on in their everlasting rotation, — and I 
suffered myself to be carried along with them without com- 
[dilining.'^ 
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Allan told me that for some years past, feeling himself dis- 
eogaged from every personal tie, but not alienated from human 
sympathies, it had been • his taste, his humour he called it, to 
spend a great portion of his time in hospitals and lazar 
houses. 

He had foand a wayward pleasure^ he refused to name it a 
virtue, intending a description of people, who had long ceased 
to expect kindness or friendliness from mankind, bnt were con- 
lent to accept the reluctabt services which the often-times 
unfeeling instruments and servants of these well-meant in- 
stitutions deal out to the poor sick people under their care. 

It is not medicine, it is not broths and coarse meats, served 
up at a stated hour with all the bard formalities of a prison, — 
it is not the scanty dole of a bed to die on — which dying man 
requires from his species. 

Looks, attentions, consolations, — in a word, sympathies^ are 
what a man most needs in this awful close of mortal sufferings. 
A kind look, a smile, a drop of cold water to the parched lip — 
for these things a man shall bless you in death. 

And these better things than cordials did Allan love to ad- 
minister — to stay by a bedside the whole day, when something 
disgusting in a patient's distemper has kept the very .nurses at 
a distance — to sit by, while the poor wretch got a little sleep — 
and be there to smile upon him when he awoke — to slip a 
guinea, now and then, into the hands of a nurse or attendant — 
these things have been to Allan as privileges^ for which he 
was content to live, choice marks, and circumstances, of his 
Maker's goodness to him. 

And I do not know whether occupations of this kind be not 
a spring of purer and nobler delight (certainly instances of a 
inore disinterested virtue) than arises from what are called 
Friendships of Sentiment. 

Between two persons of liberal education, like opinions, 
and common feelings, oftentimes subsists a Vanity of Senti- 
ment, which disposes each to look upon the other as the only 
being in the universe worthy of fnendship, or capable of nn- 
derstanding it, — themselves they consider as the solitary recep- 
tacles of all that is delicate in feeling, or stable in attachment: 
— when the odds are, that under every green hill, and in every 
crowded street, people of equal worth are to be found, who da 
more good in their generation, and make less noise in the 
doing of it. 

It was in consequence of these benevolent propensities 1 
haye been describing, that Allan oftentimes discovered con- 

27* 
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siderable inclinaiions in favour of my way of life, which I have 
before mentioned as being that of a surgeon. He would fre- 
quently attend me on my visits to patients ; and I began to 
think, that he had serious intentions of making my profession 
his study. 

He was present with me at a scene — a death-bed scene — I 
shudder when I do but think of it. 

I wa^ sent for the other morning to the assistance of a 
gentleman who had been wounded in a duel, — and his wounds, 
by unskilful treatment, had been brought to a dangerous crisis. 

The uncommonness of the name, which was Matravisy 
suggested to me, that this ihight possibly be no other than 
Allan's old enemy. Under this apprehension, I did what I 
could to dissuade Allan from accompanying me — biit he 
seemed bent upon going, and even pleased himself with the 
notion, that it might lie within his ability to do the unhappy 
man some service. So he went with me. 

When we came to the house, which was in Soho-Square, 
we discovered that it was indeed the man — the identical Ma- 
travis, who had done all that mischief in times past — but not 
in a condition to excite any other sensation than pity in st 
heart more hard than Allan's. 

Intense pain had brought on a delirium— ^we perceived this 
on first entering the room — for the wretched man was raving 
to himself — talking idly in mad unconnected sentences, »-^that 
yet seemed, at times, to have a reference to past facts. 

One while he told us his dream. " He had lost his Way 
on a great heath, to which there seemed no end — it was cold, 
cold, cold — and dark, very dark — an old woman in leading- 
strings, blindy was groping about for a guide'' — and then he 
frightened me, — for he seemed disposed to be jocular^ and 
sang a song about " an old woman clothed in grey,"* and said, 
'' he did not believe in a devil." 

Presently -he bid us *' not tell Allan Clare" — Allati was 
hanging over him at that very moment, sobbing. — I could not 
resist the impulse, but cried out, " This is Allan Clare, — 
Allan Clare is oome to see you, my dear Sir." — The wretched 
man did not hear me, I believe, for he turned his head away, 
and began talking of charnel houses, and dead men, and 
'' whether they knew anything that passed in their coffins." 
, Matravis died that night. 

^■^ THE END. i / 6 
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